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Gum Printing: A Step-by-Step Manual, Highlighting Artists and Their Creative Practice is a 
two-part book on gum bichromate written by the medium’s leading expert, Christina Z. 
Anderson. Section One provides a step-by-step description of the gum printing process. 
From setting up the “dimroom” (no darkroom required!) to evaluating finished prints, it 
walks the reader through everything that is needed to establish a firm gum practice with the 
simplest of setups at home. Section Two showcases contemporary artists’ works, illustrating 
the myriad ways gum is conceptualized and practiced today. The works in these pages range 
from monochrome to colorful and from subtle to bold, representing a variety of genres, 
including still lifes, portraits, nudes, landscapes, urbanscapes and more. Featuring over 80 
artists and 400 full-color images, Gum Printing is the most complete overview of this dynamic 
and expressive medium that has yet appeared in print. 


Key topics covered include: 


* The history of gum 

* Simple digital negatives for gum, platinum, and cyanotype 

* Preparing supplies 

* Making monochrome, duotone, tricolor, and quadcolor gum prints 
* Printing gum over cyanotype 

* Printing gum over platinum 

* Troubleshooting gum 

* Advice on developing a creative practice 


Christina Z. Anderson’s work focuses on the cultural and spiritual landscape expressed in 
19th century photographic techniques, primarily gum and casein bichromate. Her work 
has shown nationally and internationally in over 100 shows and 40 publications. She has 
authored several books, two of which—The Experimental Photography Workbook and Gum 
Printing and Other Amazing Contact Printing Processes—have sold worldwide in 40 countries. 
She is co-author with Samuel Wang, S. Carl King, and Zhong Jianming of Handcrafted: 
The Art and Practice of the Handmade Print, now in its third printing. Anderson is Associate 
Professor of Photography at Montana State University, Bozeman. To see her work, visit 
christinaZanderson.com. 
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Figure 0.1. Bamboo & Ferns, from the series Tropical, tricolor gum bichromate © L. Huhn 2015. Huhn, a long- 
time photographer, was introduced to alternative processes later in his career. His painterly technique is a 
good meld with the lush tropical subject matter. 
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Figures 0.2-0.3. Left: Banana Leaf; right: Hawaiian Ferns, tricolor gum bichromate © L. Huhn 2015. 
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Figure 0.4. Through the Glass Darkly, multiple layered tricolor gum bichromate © Christina Z. Anderson 2015 
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Figures 0.5-0.6. High School Sweetheart, © Christina Z. Anderson 2015. The image on the left is a gum print created true to the 
original retro snapshot. The image on the right is made using the exact same negatives, but creative brushwork was used dur- 
ing development to make a more painterly image to signify the passage of time. Gum is infinitely flexible from photographic 


to painterly. 


y gum story began in 1998 when I learned 

the process from Rudi Dietrich in an 

alternative processes class at Montana 
State University. I knew immediately it would be 
my process of choice because it dovetailed with my 
painting background. I found gum printing to be a 
unique blend between the two disciplines. 

In 2003 I began a decade of historical research 
into the gum process and that research resulted in 
my 2013 book Gum Printing and Other Amazing 
Contact Printing Processes. The book is divided 
into two parts: the first half is devoted to gum 
and casein bichromate; the second half includes a 
number of the most popular alternative processes 
such as platinum, kallitype, cyanotype, salt, and 
van dyke brown. 


Shortly after this publication, when I thought I 
would be done writing forever, I began working on 
a co-authored book for the Chinese audience that 
was more artist and less how-to. This experience, 
and the urging of others such as Dennis Spector 
(see Chapter 10 Contemporary Artists), made it 
apparent that a different kind of gum book was 
needed that would complement my lengthy one. 
First, it should be a single-process book, about gum 
printing only. Second, it needed to be simple, less 
“academic.” Most beginning gummists just want a 
step-by-step how-to to begin their gum journeys. 
Third, it needed to show off contemporary gum 
printers and their works as well as how they have 
modified the gum process to suit their practice. 
There are so many different ways to practice gum! 
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Figures 0.7-0.9. It's Complicated, three tricolor gum bichromate prints © Christina Z. Anderson 2015.1 was impressed with this 
lone iris still sharing its beauty while growing all tangled in a fence. From left to right are a true color palette, a retro color pal- 
ette, and then a print brushed vigorously with a Connoisseur scrubber brush. | thought I'd help the plant along by removing all 
its growth hindrances... 


Spector described a need for “insight into how 
photographers work, what they think, a more 
personal approach. More philosophy than cook 
book.” And thus this book was born and Focal 
Press/Routledge has allowed it to happen. 

It wasn’t until the last artist’s works and words 
were placed into the text that I realized the vision 
had been realized. The sum of the parts—the 
step-by-step part and the artist pages—created a 
whole better than I had anticipated. The book has 
given artists their voices, with their very individual 
methods validated by the success of their works. 
At the same time, there are certain commonalities 
or threads running through all artist discussions 
(edited only very lightly) which give a sense of 
gum’s unique identity. We are all so very different 
and yet we are united by the passionate love of this 
odd, beautiful, and sometimes frustrating process. 

‘There are few alternative processes today that 
can print in color. There are no alternative processes 
that have the flexibility and range of expression 
as does gum printing. It can replicate a full color 
image perfectly, or be the most removed from the 
photographic image possible. Gum is not complex. 
Gum does take time and commitment to learn to 
do well. However, once the beginning gum printer 
has committed to the process, I am confident 
that she will agree with me that gum is ¢4e most 
intriguing process of all. The artists’ comments 
regarding “why gum’ will attest to this fact. 


Book writing is a big commitment, made possible 
by my patient husband Tom Anderson who has 
been through this now five times with me. I write, 
teach, and cook. He does all the rest, and I mean 
all—grocery shopping, housecleaning, accounting, 
property management, toilets—while I write, hour 
after hour, day after day. During this time he and 
my children Alicia, Thomas, Elle, Noelle, and Mary 
plus spouses and grandkids have had to occupy a 
lower place on my priority list and I thank them 
for understanding. 

My three alt pro buddies Sam Wang, Sandy 
King, and Mark Nelson have been with me for a 
decade. I learn, chat, commiserate, photograph, and 
grow old with these three friends. 

The book couldn't have come to fruition without 
the help of Carolyn Jenkins who has edited now 
three of my books over the years; Meta Newhouse 
whom I consulted about graphic design; Kimberly 
Duncan-Mooney at Focal Press/Routledge who 
initiated the conversation about the possibility of 
this book in the first place; Galen Glaze, a patient, 
kind, always available, and thorough editorial 
assistant; and Nicola Platt my final Production 
Editor. Writing may be a solitary task; production 
is not. 

— Christina Z. Anderson 2016 


christinaZanderson.com 


Figure 0.10. Untitled (self-portrait), tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Gintare Karpaviciute 2014. Gintare Karpaviciute 
was born in Lithuania. She received a BA in Photography for Digital Media at the University of Bradford, UK, during which time 
she came to Montana State University as an exchange student and took my alternative processes class. Gee quickly became 
a excellent gum printer. 


igures 1.1-1.3. Jardin d'Agronomie Tropical, duo- 
tone gum bichromate with handmade pigments 

© John Brewer 2015. “These images are taken with 
an iPhone in Jardin d’Agronomie Tropical near 

Paris, a dilapidated collection of buildings from 
France’s dark past. This small park hosted the 1907 
Paris Colonial Exposition. The exhibition was based 
around several villages representing the French 
empire (Indochine, Madagascar, Congo, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Morocco). Inhabitants from these territories 
were also brought over to live in these villages and 
be observed by curious visitors for the duration of 
the exhibition, a sort of human zoo. With this body of 
work | have used two pigments | have made from 
materials found in France, charcoal from burnt trees 
and a brown/ochre from Roussillon.” 

John Brewer (Manchester, UK) first became 
interested in photography in the 1970s and is both 
self taught and formally educated. Brewer's work 
has been published, exhibited, and resides in private 
collections internationally. His primary interest is 
historic photographic processes. Brewer teaches 
regularly in the UK and the South of France. To see 
more of his work, visit thevictorianphotographer.com 
or johnbrewerphotography.com. 
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Figure 1.4. Great Catch, © Christina Z. Anderson. From left to right: original slide image; the image exposed in plain gum arabic 


just after exposure and before development; the image after development that has cleared to a pale, sage green; the image 


left out in sunlight for a couple hours with a circular glass on top. Sunlight fades the dichromate green color to an even paler, 


almost imperceptible gray-green. By contrast, where the glass has prevented the sunlight from hitting the print, the yellow 


circle remaining needs more time to fade, which it will with time and in regular room light. This illustrates the necessity of adding 


pigment to the gum layer, something that wasn't suggested until 16 years after the discovery of dichromate sensitivity! Other- 


wise there will hardly be an image left after a few days. 


um printing is a 19th century photographic 

process wherein a mixture of gum 

arabic, photo-sensitive dichromate, and 
watercolor pigment is brushed on paper, dried, 
and exposed to light under a large negative. The 
light-sensitive dichromate hardens the gum arabic 
proportionately to the amount of light received. 
With a simple water development, the unhardened 
parts of the gum layer wash away and voila— a 
positive image of the negative is revealed. 

Gum arabic is only one of a number of colloids 
that dichromates will harden—for example, egg 
whites, gelatin, or casein—hence the name gum 
printing or gum bichromate. The correct scientific 
term is actually gum dichromate but for some 
reason the dichromate term continues to be used 
in an endearing and historical, albeit incorrect, way. 

‘The watercolor pigment is added to the layer 
to make the hardened layer colored and visible. If 
watercolor were not added, the hardened gum layer 
would start out as a brownish-yellow image that, 
over time, fades to a barely imperceptible green. 
When gum printing first started, practitioners used 


various earth tones such as black, brown, ochre, and 
sienna to create monochromatic or duotone images. 
Today, gum is infinitely more colorful. 

Gum is 100% archival, the most of any 
photographic process. A darkroom is not necessary: 
the entire process can be carried out in regular 
room light, what we nowadays call a “dimroom.” 
It is cheap; after the initial expense of setting up 
a dimroom, a gum print doesn’t cost much more 
than the paper it is printed on. It is the most 
painterly photographic process there is, and can be 
as far removed from, or as close to, a photograph 
as desired. It produces one-of-a-kind prints. And 
it is for those of us who appreciate the journey as 
much as the destination, the process as much as 
the end product. 


Crash course in gum history 

There is a certain pleasure in realizing one’s 
connectedness to the very beginning of photography 
when doing the gum process. A brief timeline 
follows, highlighting some of gum’s key players. For 
a more detailed time line, see Gum Printing and 
Other Amazing Contact Printing Processes. 
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Figure 1.5. Boat, Scottish Loch, monochrome gum bichromate © Johnny Brian 2014. Brian's photograph is poignant for several 
reasons. One, it is photographed in Scotland, birthplace of Mungo Ponton who made the first dichromate photograms in 
1839. Two, it is a monochrome gum similar to those that would have been created at gum's dawning, although Brian printed 
his monochrome gum in multiple layers, a technique that wasn't discovered until decades later. Three, it references a very 
famous image by Peter Henry Emerson, Gathering Wafer Lilies (1886), but Brian’s boat is empty of people and his somewhat- 


Pictorialist-romantic aesthetic has a contemporary melancholy which is so prevalent today. 


In 1798 French chemist Louis Nicolas Vauquelin 
discovered the light sensitivity of chromium and 
chromic acid. ' 


In 1832 Gustav Suckow discovered potassium 
bichromate in contact with organic matter is 
reduced by light and takes on a green color. ? 


In 1839 Scotsman Mungo Ponton made the first 
dichromate photograms by placing objects on top 
of dichromated paper and exposing the paper to 
light. He was pretty excited because it resulted in a 
yellow to orange to brown image, but as my visual 
Great Catch shows, this dichromate “stain” will fade 
to a pale green with time. * 


In 1840 Edmund Becquerel discovered it was 
the sizing of the paper that had an effect on 
dichromate’s sensitivity to light, which was the 
beginning of the discovery that dichromates harden 
colloids. * Even though two sources say Becquerel 
found that dichromates harden organics, too, Fox 
Talbot gets credit for it. Ponton did nor discover 
that dichromates hardened colloids. * 


In 1852 William Henry Fox Talbot discovered 
dichromate would harden gelatin and he took out 
a patent in “photoglyphy” in 1853. ° 


In 1855 August 27 French patent no. 24,592 and 
December 13 English patent No. 2815, Alphonse- 
Louis Poitevin (1819-1882) adds pigment to the 
colloid and dichromate, and forever becomes the 
historical father of gum.” 


In 1858 April 10 John Pouncy filed patent 
no. 780 in England entitled “Improvements 
in the Production of Photographic Pictures,” a 
pigmented gum process. * Unfortunately Poitevin’s 
patent of 1855 already specified colloids of 
which gum is one (though there is no evidence 
that Poitevin used gum). Pouncy withdrew 
his patent’ and Poitevin remains the father of 
gum and France the country of gum’s origin. 

The concept of multiple layer printing would 
not be discovered for almost 40 years. Gum was 
done with one thick highly pigmented layer, with 
probably bullet-proof film negatives, and out 
in the sunlight. Thus success with a short-scale, 
contrasty process such as gum (called carbon 
printing at this time) was difficult, compounded 
with such a thick layer, and the resulting prints 
were flaky and grainy with no halftones (what 
we term midtones today). Prints were described 
as soot and chalk. Human nature is to blame 
the process and not the practice and that’s what 
happened. The myth that gum could not do 
halftones was heard far and wide, even though it is 
recorded in the journals that Pouncy had produced 
results hardly distinguishable from silver prints. "° 
Some people even accused Pouncy of producing 
prints by means which he had not disclosed. '»” 

That same year it was announced that Pouncy 
along with Poitevin and others won the Duc de 
Luynes prize for a process that improved image 
permanence. Poitevin got the gold medal (600 
francs) for priority of invention of the carbon 
process, and Pouncy—who was the first to supply 
the French Commission with pure carbon prints— 
the silver (400 francs). 


1864 Joseph Wilson Swan introduced carbon 
transfer in which a layer of pigmented gelatin was 
transferred to another support in development. 
Halftones were beautifully rendered in this 
process and gum was put on the back burner for 
3 decades. Poor gum; it came at a time when 
sharpness and detail were of utmost importance. 
Swan’s new process was both archival and detailed. 
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Commercial carbon papers such as produced by the 
Autotype company came on the market and gum 
couldn't compete. 


In 1890 an interesting set of articles on 
Impressionism appeared in the British Journal of 
Photography (BJP) during the next several years. ' 
Photographic change was in the air. 


In 1891-2 George Davison, Maskell, and others 
seceded from the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain to form the Linked Ring. '” The 
Pictorialists, the Impressionists, the Linked 
Ring, the Secessionists, all were instrumental in 
promoting a new form of art photography that 
moved away from the sharp and shiny school to 
a more painterly and soft-focus standard. Gum 
would be reborn. In Wilhelm Koesters’ gum book of 
1904, he credits the art in photography movement 
for gum’s resurgence, '* saying this new direction 
was “the natural reaction to the soulless photography 
of the past years.” 


On March 27, 1894 Pouncy dies at the age of 
75, *° the same year that Frederic and Victoire 
Artigue began marketing a commercial gum paper 
called Charbon Velours, the first of its kind, whose 
composition was a secret. *' This paper finally 
proved that direct carbon aka gum printing could 
produce halftones. This helped to renew the sudden 
interest in all things gum. ” Other commercial 
papers came on the market, too. Rouillé-Ladevéze 
used the Artigue paper, and then wrote the first 
gum book Sepia Photo et Sanguine Photo that same 
year. > Gum became de rigueur. And, in that same 
year, Robert Demachy (1859-1936) discovered 
gum. Little did Demachy know at that time that 
his work would be forever attached to the gum 
process and that he would become the gum guru 
of the 1890s and beyond. 


During 1894-1898 gum spread to Austria 
and Germany. Dr. Hugo Henneberg had seen 
Demachy’s prints and introduced the process to 
Heinrich Kthn and Herr Watzek. * These three 


men invented multiple gum and tricolor gum within 
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Figure 1.6. Nude #1, quadcolor gum bichromate © Laurie Beck-Peterson 2009. This subtle not-quite-monochrome print is made 
from cmyk separations printed in lamp black. ivory black, sepia and davies grey. To see more of Beck-Peterson's work visit 
beck-photos.com. 


the first two years of their gum practice. [Note: Luis 
Nadeau says that the idea of multiple printing 
was already covered in Poitevin’s patent so he has 
priority of invention and if one reads the patent, the 
idea of multiple layers or colors is in there. ° The 
invention of multiple and tricolor printing by the 
Viennese is historically unquestionably attributed 
to these men.] The invention of multiple gum 
meant shadows, midtones, and highlights could be 
done separately in different printings and achieve 


a tonal range as long as desired. Gum had arrived. 


In 1897 Demachy and Alfred Maskell published 
their gum book Photo-Aquatint. However, the name 
already referred to an intaglio printmaking process! 
They withdrew the name very quickly, but how 
ironic that gum didn't even have its own name after 
40 years! Maskell did correctly point out that gum’s 


former name “carbon’—now usurped by carbon 


transfer—would be a misnomer because carbon 
black pigment is not always employed.” ?” It was 
said that year that “...an epidemic of bichromated gum 
is as strange as it must have been unforeseen” with ¥3 of 
the photographs in the Photographic Salon being 
gum prints. Well-known photographers reveled in 
the process—Demachy, Watzek, Henneberg, Puyo, 
Bremard, Moss, Mummery, Henneberg and Kuhn 
who had already begun doing multiple printing 
and multiple color gum. *8 It became popular in 
America as well. ” 


In 1898 W. J. Warren’s 4 Handbook to the Gum 
Bichromate Process for Obtaining a Permanent Print 
in pigment by Photographic Means without Transfer 
was published in England, and there was a flurry 
of gum books in France, England, and Germany 
as well. Since that time, there has never been such 
a confluence of gum monographs. 
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Figure 1.7. The Tree, gum over platinum © Giorgio Bordin 2014. Three layers of burnt sienna gum over platinum, Bergger Cot 
320 paper developed with potassium oxalate developer, sized with formalin-hardened gelatin. Gum over platinum, discov- 
ered in 1902 by Silberer, was very popular in America at the turn of the 20th century and continues to be popular today. The 
gum strengthens the darks of the platinum and makes an essentially matte process juicy and glossy. Here Bordin shows the 
transition, left to right, from straight platinum through the three layers. 


In 1902 M. Herbert Silberer was the first to 
exhibit gum/platinum prints at the Camera Club, 
Vienna. °° Silberer invented it and shared his 
process in the Allgemeine Sport-Zeitung January 5 
1902 issue. *4 


In 1904 probably the most influential book on 
current practice Der Gummidruck by Wilhelm 
Koesters was published. This book was discussed 
by all the photographic journals of its day because 
of its scientific approach. 


In 1906 Demachy continued to write about gum 
in magazines and co-authored Les Procédés d'Art 
en Photographie with Constance Puyo. Somewhere 
during this time Demachy was wooed away from 
gum printing by the oil printing process after a 
decade of gum practice. Gum continued to be very 
popular, with the Richmond Gum Paper, » the 
Page Croft Gum Paper * and Arbuthnot’s Leto 
Paper all unveiled that year. * During that same 
year Dr. Richard Hiecke of Vienna wrote about his 
method of making gum prints under the enlarger! * 
And that was the year that José Ortiz Echagiie 
began experimenting with direct carbon and gum 
bichromate. By 1915 Echagiie was a master in the 
use of the commercial Fresson direct carbon paper 
and in 1966, Echagiie made a version of this paper 
himself, called “carbondir.” *° 


From 1910 on Paul Anderson (1880-1956) was 
the most long-term proponent of the gum process, 
keeping it alive throughout the first half of the 
20th century. He wrote extensively in journals, 
authored quite a few books, and taught for two 
years at Clarence White’s school. *” Anderson’s gum 
articles can be found in multiple issues of American 


Photography from 1910— 1935. %8 


In 1914 Demachy quits all photography at the 
outbreak of World War I. * With the advent of 
straight photography and sharp detail championed 
by many including Stieglitz and Steichen, and the 
advent of gelatin silver papers “° along with oil and 
bromoil, gum interest wanes. *! 


In 1921 Heinrich Ktthn published Technik der 
Lichtbildnerei, in which he says the tricolor gum is 
technically demanding and not yet mastered, with 
further successes not to be expected. To Ktihn, “The 
gum print doesn't seem to be meant to aid with bringing 
color photography onto paper.” How fascinating that 
gum was thought to be the process that would bring 
color photography to the people, which it now does, 
but not in the “Kodak” way that was envisioned. 


In 1932 the F64 group forms and straight 
photography reigns. This direction dominates 
throughout the 1940s—1950s and pictorialism is 
dead. * 
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Figure 1.8. Bank of Mirrors, gum bichromate © Gordon Holtslander 2015. Holtslander uses a 12x18” cardboard box as a pinhole 
camera which he loads with rapid access pre-press film that he develops in a custom low contrast developer. Thus no lens in 


the camera, no digital negatives. 


From 1935-1953 there is little mention of the gum 
process. “Of late years, however, it has regrettably 
fallen into disuse among Pictorialists, partly because 
of certain erroneous beliefs as to its character; partly 
because of certain inherent disadvantages; and partly 
because magazine advertising, together with a tendency 
to mass production methods, has popularized bromide 
paper for pictorial work.” 


Enter the 1960s. Photographers became frustrated 
with large corporations controlling the market. 
Counterculture interest in alternatives of every 
kind was growing. * Betty Hahn, John Wood, Todd 
Walker, Bea Nettles, Joan Lyons, Robert Fichter, 
Scott Hyde, Darryl Curran, Alida Fish, Elaine 
O’Neill, Leah Demchick, Christine Osinski, and 
Jeanne Birdsall “* are some of the photographers 
practicing in this alternative genre. 


Betty Hahn was probably the most well-known 
gum printer of the 1960s. She was born in Chicago 
in 1940. In 1958 she began her B.A. in painting and 
drawing from Indiana University and continued to 
pursue her MFA in photography, studying under 
Henry Holmes Smith. Hahn was introduced to the 
process by Henry Holmes Smith in 1965. *” She 
began extensive research into the process at a time 
when there was little in writing. 

Hahn received her MFA in 1966 and then 
moved to New York State where she continued 
her interest in alternative processes at the Visual 
Studies workshops, and then taught at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology until 1975. From 
RIT Hahn moved to Albuquerque New Mexico 
where she was a professor at the University of 
New Mexico until her retirement in 1997. She has 
continued to exhibit nationally and internationally. 
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Figure 1.9. My Sisters—Negative and Positive, gum bichromate on paper 15” x 22” © Betty Hahn 1965 


Hahn pushed the conventions of photography 
by working in alternative processes and also by 
combining photography with lithography, painting, 
embroidery and fabric. Two of her influences were 
Andy Warhol and Robert Rauschenburg. She 
received numerous grants during her lifetime and 
her work is in multiple museums. Hahn’s work has 
been highly conceptual since the beginning, at a 
time when photography was all about tradition and 
technique. Hahn was also a woman operating in a 
male-dominated profession, so introducing fabric 
and stitching into her photographs, traditionally 
considered “women’s work,” pushed the envelope. 
Hahn wrote me, “It is such a strange experience 
for me to remember how much I did not know 
about gum bichromate when I started out in 1965. 
My photography professor Henry Holmes Smith 
suggested I try this process in order to make an 
artist’s book with illustrations on fine paper. He 
had never done the process but had seen examples 


and knew there were formulas available in technical 
books published c. 1920. Helpful but confusing. 

“I found a useful recipe written by Robert 
Demachy in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, published 
in Paris, 1863, and fortunately I knew just 
enough French and chemistry to get started. My 
initial attempts were somewhat haphazard but 
I was delighted when the images stayed on the 
paper and didn’t wash off. I had to guess at all 
the measurements: negative density, amount of 
watercolor, ratio of water to gum Arabic, exposure 
times, ratio of potassium bichromate to water and 
to gum Arabic. 

“The first real progress occurred when I bought a 
little Pelouze scale with small brass weights and was 
able to weigh everything including the transparent 
watercolor pigment. Then it was months and 
months of trial and error. My goal was to find the 
most intense colors with only one coating. For that 
I needed to switch to gouache and force as much 
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Figure 1.10-1.11. Left, Kodak Tri X Pan Film, gum bichromate on paper 22x 15” © Betty Hahn 1968. Right, Ultra Red and Infra 


Violet, gum bichromate on paper 22”x 14” © Betty Hahn 1967. 


potassium into solution as possible and similarly 
get as much gum Arabic as possible into water. I 
always coated the paper with a stiff brush made 
for acrylic painting and almost always allowed the 
brush marks to show at the edges. 

“When I achieved the kind of look I wanted 
I limited the trials to finding the best paper and 
sizing combination and ended up with printmakers’ 
favorite papers such as Rives and Arches with a 
Knox gelatin size in hot water. Once the printing 
results were predictable and repeatable I only 
wanted to concentrate on the images...what kinds 
of photographs were suited to this process, and 
eventually other non-silver processes. That became 
an ongoing challenge which has occupied me for 
years.” 


Hahn's process as outlined in Darkroom (New York: 
Lustrum, 1977 pp. 81-82) is as follows: she uses 
Arches, Rives BFK, or fabric. Paper is sized with 
1.5% gelatin, fabric with liquid starch 1:1 with water. 
She uses 10% potassium dichromate, gum Arabic 
from powder is about 50%, and her coating solution 
is 1 part dichromate to 3 parts of this thick gum. 
Pigment ratio is about 3g to 2 ounces of coating 
solution (6% given her coating solution of 1:3). 
Exposures range from 8-30 minutes depending on 
the light source. Development is quick, in warm 
water, for 5-10 minutes for paper, 15 minutes for 
fabric, employing a brush if necessary. 
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Figures 1.12-1.13. Top, A Ben Day Day, gum bichromate on paper 14’2"x 21” © Betty Hahn 1967; bottom, Girl by Four 
Roads,gum bichromate on paper 14”x 22” © Betty Hahn 1968 
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Figure 1.14-1.15. Left, 1972 Circus Day, seated self portrait printed with gum bichromate on sized cottom buckram ( a book- 
binding cloth), cut out and machine stitched to two ply museum board. The circus scene is a magazine transfer made directly 
to the museum board. 16” x 20” © Bea Nettles 1972. Right, Beach& Constellations, gum bichromate on sized cotton buckram 
bordered with green knitted fabric band; stretched around a wooden frame, magazine transfer of the constellations, machine 
stitching, embroidery and some color pencil. It is a self portrait of Nettles seated on the sofa, she and her two sisters pictured 
on the beach. 11” x 14” © Bea Nettles 1971. To see more of Nettles’ work visit beanettles.com. 


Bea Nettles says, “I first became aware of gum- 
bichromate around 1969 when I saw a print in a 
museum exhibition while I was a graduate student. I 
wondered how it was made, but hadn't a clue how to 
find out. I attended a gum printing demonstration 
in 1970, led by Betty Hahn at Rochester Institute of 
Technology. I had just arrived to teach in the same 
city at Nazareth College. Betty was a generous and 
gifted teacher and we became friends, and in 1971 
office mates at Rochester Institute of Technology 
where we both taught. I eventually took over 
Betty’s teaching position in 1976 when she took 
the teaching position at University of New Mexico. 
‘The use of pigment in the gum process appealed 
to me as both of my degrees were in painting. Early 
in 1971 I began to experiment with the medium 
on fabric as I wished to work in color. Although 


this process on fabric was very fragile and contrasty, 
it enabled me to make images that I then quilted 
with a sewing machine and stretched onto wooden 
frames, a presentation I had already explored as 
early as 1969 using commercial photo-linen. Often 
I embellished these works with additional colors 
and detail, either with magazine transfers, color 
pencils, or in some cases embroidery thread.” 


Todd Walker, another game changer at this time 
(1917-1998), was a self-taught pioneer in the field 
of photography. Born in Salt Lake City and reared 
in Los Angeles, Walker established himself as a 
successful commercial photographer in the 1940s, a 
career he later gave up to pursue his artistic interests. 
Starting in the 1960s with alternative processes, 
Walker developed a unique and personal visual 
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Figure 1.16. Untitled, © Todd Walker ca. 1963-64. To see more of Walker's work visit toddwalkerartist.com. 


language that runs through the last three decades 
of his work. 

Walker had been dissatisfied with the formal 
options offered by conventional photographic 
media and was an avid researcher into the history 
of chemistry as related to photography. He acquired 
many historical photographic texts and was able 
to translate the historic chemical names used in 
formulas into current chemistry. He did extensive 
research in the late 1950s and early 1960s with gum 
printing, cyanotype, van dyke and collotype; gum 
in particular was an interest since seeing Clarence 
White’s gum prints in a museum when young. He 
acquired a small letterpress in 1964 and began self- 
publishing letterpress books with his photographs 
that were printed through the antiquated collotype 
process. He later purchased a used lithographic 
press, which led to greater productivity of books 


in terms of edition sizes. Among the “alternative 
processes” he found some, like the Sabattier effect 
(sometimes called solarization), that accentuated 
the edges and lines of forms in a photograph. 
He referred to this as “the line drawn by light.” 
Utilizing additive color, he also developed a keen 
color language that infuses much of his work but 
finds its apex in small lithographic artist’s books 
made with a succession of techniques including 
optical, darkroom, digital and small offset press. 

In 1981 he began working with digital 
photography, teaching himself machine language 
so he could program a computer to process his 
images. Many of his digital images were printed in 
historical processes including gum, collotype and 
lithographic prints. 


12. Gum Printing 


Figure 1.17. Untitled, © Todd Walker circa 1964 


He was a loved teacher and taught for many years __ visiting artist lectures. Examples of his work can 
at the Art Center College of Design, UCLA _ be found in collections around the world including 
extension, University of Florida, Gainesville and the Center for Creative Photography, LACMA, 
the University of Arizona, Tucson. In addition, SFMMA, Norton Simon Museum, MFA Houston, 
he was invited to speak about his work at a vast Biblioteque Nationale in Paris, George Eastman 
number of colleges and universities around the House and many other collections (as told to me 
country. He frequently exhibited his work and by Melanie Walker). 

conducted workshops in conjunction with the 
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Figures 1.18-1.21. Clockwise from top left: Untitled, © Todd Walker ca. 1965, Untitled © Todd Walker ca. 1965, Untitled © Todd 
Walker ca. 1965, Untitled (Pearl) © Todd Walker ca. 1969 
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Figure 1.22. Untitled, © Todd Walker ca. 1969 
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Figure 1.23. Untitled, Algarve Portugal, tricolor gum bichromate © David Scopick 2000. To see more of Scopick's work visit 


davidscopick.com. 


By 1972 Van Deren Coke said, “Now the making 
process has not only become the subject matter for 
photographers, but by exploring a variety of new and 
old processes the shape of ideas as well as images has 
changed the appearance of what had traditionally been 
referred to as photography.’ ... we do not know as yet 
where the freedom made possible by new techniques 
will lead .”*® 


This resurgence in alternatives to straight 
photography continued. In 1978 the National 
Conference of the Society for Photographic 
Education (SPE) said, “The processes that follow cover 
the spectrum regarding a physical involvement with 
materials...” This desire for physical involvement 
with materials continues to this day. 


‘The first gum monograph in half a century came out 
in 1978 with David Scopick’s The Gum Bichromate 
Book. (2nd edition Focal Press in 1991). Scopick 
wrote to me, “I always had a curiosity about 
photography’s early processes. Gum bichromate 
wasn't well known at the time, but I had heard of 
it. It held a certain mystique that compelled me to 
know more. Arno Press came out with a series of 
books titled The Literature of Photography, An Arno 


Press Collection. It included titles on the history of 
photography and various processes, all reprinted 
from early publications. One was Nonsilver 
Printing Processes: Four Selections, 1886-1927 which 
included Alfred Maskell’s and Robert Demachy’s 
1898 Photo-Aquatint or The Gum-Bichromate 
Process. This provided my catalyst to explore the 
methods. Soon after, Arnold Gassan’s.4 Handbook 
for Contemporary Photography was published. It 
offered four pages on bichromate printing and 
became my only other reference, along with the 
few vintage prints I experienced in museums. 
My efforts proved successful. I was able to make 
bichromate prints and compiled a broad amount 
of research. The need for a contemporary manual 
was obvious and so I applied for a grant to write 
one. My application was approved and thus my 
book was born.” 


In 1979 William Crawford’s Keepers of Light was 
published, a book that influenced a lot of people to 
take up alternative processes, and was the first alt 
book I read, too. Gum is now a staple in alternative 
process anthologies. Steve Anchell was inspired by 
Crawford’s book to explore all things gum in the 
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Figures 1.24. Parlor, tricolor gum bichromate © Stella Schneider, 2010, a fitting image for a chapter concerned with the history 
of the gum process as my guess is these artifacts would have come from the era when gum was alive but not yet tricolor. 


1980s, as well as by Luis Nadeau’s Gum Dichromate 
and Other Direct Carbon Processes fromArtigue to 
Zimmerman (1987). Anchell went on to author 
articles on gum printing in the early 1990s (see 
Bibliography) that gave popular exposure to 
the process. Anchell also helped Photographer’s 
Formulary start their alt workshops at the end of 
that decade, and one of the teachers he brought in 
was David Scopick (small world). 


In 1992 Dan Burkholder discovered digital 
negatives. This discovery is probably the biggest 
boon to alternative contact printing processes in 
general, tricolor gum in particular. Dan told me, 
“My first negs were imagesetter negs. A friend in 
San Antonio had bought into a Service Bureau 
business. When I saw the large negatives slowly 
creeping from the imagesetter, the gears started 
turning. After much testing (and lots of wasted 
platinum) the issues of modifying the image’s 


contrast fell into place and I was able to produce 
large platinum prints with detail and tonality 
rivaling in-camera negatives. Several years later 
inkjet printers improved to the point that we could 
make negatives right on our desktops. It’s been 
an exciting ride and it’s gratifying to see legions 
of alternative process photographers adopt these 
digital techniques to help express their art.” Dan’s 
book Making Digital Negatives for Contact Printing 
was published in 1995. 


Since that time, along with more and more 
technological advances in Photoshop, printers, and 
cameras, gum printing interest has been growing. 
It is not yet the queen of alternative processes as 
is platinum and wet plate collodion, but it is a 
healthy niche within the larger niche of alternative 
process photography, now more often referred 
to as handmade photography because there’s no 
longer any large corporation to be “alternative to.” 


‘The current niche is attracting photographers who 
like a more hands-on approach, who revel in the 
materiality of the object—and there’s no better 


way to connect with a print than gum bichromate. 
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Figures 1.25. Illusion, tricolor self-portrait © Sam Wang ca. 1988. At this time not much tricolor work was done because of 
the laborious amount of time it required to make separation negatives in the darkroom. Most color work was done with 
one film negative and brushing off color where it didn't belong. For this image Wang created color separation nega- 
tives in the darkroom, slide to Plus X film. This image, a sort of “ode” to Francis Bacon, was a “selfie” long before the 
creation of that word. To see more of Wang's work, visit Chapter 6 Printing Gum over Cyanotype, Chapter 10 Contem- 


porary Artists, and samwang.us, 
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Figures $1.1-S1.6. Clockwise from top left: Blending In, Standing Out: Clouds, Grass, Cards, Paint Chips, Soup, Bones, tricolor 
gum bichromate over cyanotype © Kinsey Kline 2014. “| distinctly remember opening my first parcel from Blackmilk; it con- 
tained the first of many pairs of leggings that would define my wardrobe. They allowed me to stand out; they reflected the 
beauty of the world around me. | flaunted maps, clouds, galaxies, and soup cans. In this series | illustrate the wonder of these 
leggings by photographing them in context, cans in kitchens, clouds in the sky, grass on the earth.” To see more of Kline’s work 
visit www. kinseykline.com. 
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Figures 2.1-2.9. Untitled works, from the series Sanctuary, tricolor gum bichromate © Danielle Mullens 2013. 
"Sanctuary is a reflection of my childhood time spent in the floral landscape. My mother took a lot of pride in 
her flower gardens when | was young. We moved every 2-5 years because my father was in the Air Force. The 
one thing that was consistent in my life was the flower garden. In each new home my mother would create a 
new garden. This place became my refuge from the chaos of moving time and time again. When | visit botani- 
cal gardens today, they bring me back to the memories of childhood and the stability that | found there amidst 
the chaotic, impermanent, ever changing lifestyle of being a military child. Using the gum bichromate process, 
lam given opportunity to revisit the solitude of the garden and become lost in this landscape once again.” To 
see more of Mullens’ work visit www.daniellemullensphotography.com. 
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Figures 2.10-2.11. My dimroom is a converted bedroom outfitted with cheap tables. There is a shade over the window but the 
room lights are always on. The closet in the room is my “dark” area for drying coated paper. The green Olfa cutting mats are 
visible. The walls are lined with screws every 24” to store framed work. Right across the hallway is my water source in the form 
of a guest bathroom (yellow water is not dichromate, but watercolor pigment). 


he gum “dimroom” (in contrast to the 

“darkroom” which requires no light) can be as 

simple or as complex as one’s budget allows. 
My dimroom is a bedroom next to a bathroom. 
I outfitted it with a few cheap plastic tables and 
a UVBL exposure unit and some other sundry 
supplies. In this chapter I will describe essentials 
for the gum dimroom and then a few of my favorite 
additions. 


First, a word about safety 

There are one or two chemicals in the gum 

dimroom that are hazardous: dichromate, for one, 

and formalin or glutaraldehyde if sizing the classic 

way. All chemicals should be treated with utmost 

respect, and here is a list of do’s that will make life 

infinitely safer: 

* Go to msds.com and download the MSDS 
(Material Safety Data Sheets) for every chemical 


used in the dimroom and store them in a readily- 
available notebook. 

Have the local poison control number handy 
and prominent! 

Label all chemistry. 

Immediately clean up any spills that occur. 
Always keep hands clean. 

Don't look directly into UV bulbs—they are 
equivalent to bulbs in a tanning bed. 

Dispose of hazardous materials according to 
state regulations. 

Minimize absorption of chemicals through 
breathing, ingestion, or skin contact. 

Always keep chemistry locked up and away from 
children and pets. 

Have an eyewash kit in the dimroom in case 
splashes into the eye occur. 
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Figures 2.12-2.14. Essential brushes. Left, three sizes of the scrubber brushes which can easily scrape a gum layer down to 
paper base. Middle, my favorite 2” and 3” hake brushes because they are firm yet springy (made from white sheep hair) and 
with no metal ferrule to worry about they can be soaked in water for hours. Right are my favorite teeny developing brushes, 
soft yet firm white taklon synthetic fiber. 


Essential big equipment 


Computer with Photoshop 

Epson digital ink jet printer outfitted with Epson 
Ultrachrome inks with an extra set of inks on 
hand at all times 

Contact printing frame no smaller than 11” x 14” 
UVBL (black light) exposure unit 

Flat-bottom plastic trays, minimum size 11°x14” 
and a few rubber-tipped bamboo tongs 

Porta Trace light box for visual registration or 
some two-punch registration system that uses 
%”, O pin height registration pins or pushpins 
for registration and a large piece of cardboard 
to pin onto 


Essential supplies 


Stouffers step wedge 

60ml, 250ml or 500ml! plastic wide mouth 
screwtop storage bottles for gum/pigment mixes 
and dichromate solution 

A few 120ml1/4 oz. brown glass eye dropper 
bottles 

A couple large brown glass bottles, 250ml, 500ml, 
or 1 liter to store light-sensitive chemistry such 


as cyanotype 
Graduates: 10ml, 25ml, 50ml 


Beakers: 50ml, 100ml, 250ml, 500ml, 1000ml 
Stirring rods, one or two 

Shot glass with a rounded inside bottom for 
platinum 

Funnels, various sizes 

Plastic coated metal baby hangers and plastic 
clothespins to hang prints from or some other 
clothesline/clothespin setup 

Connoisseur 150 Series 2” stitched ferrule hake 
brushes 

Connoisseur white taklon fiber brushes for 
brush-developing, including these numbers: no. 
367 Taklon round, no. 368 4” Taklon square, no. 
066 %” Taklon round 

Connoisseur Scrubber brushes for scraping off 
layers 

Set of teaspoon measures to include 4”, %’, 
1 teaspoon, and 1 tablespoon 

Eyedroppers, plastic 

Small 6” spatulas for mixing pigments 

Scissors 

Stop watch/timer on watch, cell phone, etc. 
Hair dryer 

Water spray bottle 

Container for disposing of chemistry waste, if 
required in your area 
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Figures 2.15-2.16. More essential items. Left, the 9 oz. plastic cups | use for virtually everything. Infinitely reusable so even though 
they are plastic, they'll last for years. Right was a find at a local camping store, all different sizes of the Nalgene screw top 


bo 
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ttles | use to store pigment mixes. 


16”x20” Plexi for propping up prints during the 
spray-development process 

Hand towels, wash cloths, apron 

Plug for sink if necessary 

9 oz. clear plastic “wine” cups, the small, squatty 
ones for mixing, weighing chemicals on the gram 
scale, soaking brushes 

Plastic, latex, or nitrile gloves 

Scotch Brand 810 green plaid box “magic” tape 
or Scotch Brand 811 blue box removable tape if 
paper is sensitive 

Pictorico, Arista, or Inkpress transparency 
Plastic notebook sleeves to store 8.5”x11” 
negatives 

Pencils for recording all information on the edge 
of the print, and a harder one (4H) for signing 
prints. 

Black permanent sharpies for marking negatives 


ptional supplies 

Petri dishes 

Digital scale accurate to 0.1g 

Digital thermometer 

Wall thermometer 

Humidity gauge 

Olfa rotary cutter and self-sealing cutting mat, 
largest size available, and a 6”x24” see-thru 
gridded plastic quilting ruler 

Dahlia fine mist sprayer 

Prismacolor pencils to spot all alt processes 


Skoy cloths or paper towels 

Kleenedge masking tape for masking borders 
during coating, if desiring a no-border look 
Freezer paper to protect the counter top 

UV exposure meter from LightMeasure.com 


Chemistry supplies 


Ammonium or potassium dichromate 

Gum arabic powder, lumps, or liquid 
Preservative (thymol) if mixing gum from 
powder 

Knox gelatin and glutaraldehyde or formalin if 
sizing the classic way 

Watercolor pigments 

Gamblin PVA size 

Ferric ammonium citrate (FAC) for cyanotype 
Potassium ferricyanide for cyanotype 

Na, kit if doing platinum 

Potassium oxalate for platinum 

Di-EDTA, tetra-EDTA, citric acid, sodium 
sulfite and perhaps Heico Permawash for 
platinum 
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Figures 2.17—2.25. Some of my favorite essential and non-essential items for the gum dimroom. Most are self-explanatory, but 
the top left is a badger-hair brush from Jerry's Artarama which is a great smoothing brush found in the faux-finishing supplies. 
Top right are Skoy cloths, each cloth replacing 15 rolls of paper towels, infinitely washable, absorbent, and biodegradable. 
Middle left is a 6”curved mini spatula found at a cooking store, perfect for mixing paints. Middle right is the ultimate gummist 
luxury, a fine-mist dahlia sprayer that is way too pricey. Prismalcolor pencils, bottom right, are used for spotting. 


Papers 

Hahnemiihle Platinum Rag 

Hahnemiihle just released an incredible alternative 
process paper. It is a paper to choose for your 
alternative process dimroom if wanting one paper 
to “do it all.” The paper is internally sized, acid 
free, no buffering, no optical brighteners, 300 gsm, 
pH-neutral, 100% cotton. It is a smooth, sharp, 
crisp, bright white paper, smoother and slightly 
whiter than Platine. The paper was specifically 
designed for platinum printers, but works great 
for every alternative process I tested, even paper- 
picky processes like salt and Vandyke brown. It 
can be printed on the front or back, and requires 
about 20% less platinum chemistry than other 
more absorbent papers. Hahnemiihle is also the 
manufacturer of other fine art papers: Lanaquarelle 
Watercolor (100% cotton, acid free neutral pH, 
internally and externally gelatin sized), Cezanne, 
and Leonardo. 


Arches Platine 

‘This is another great paper that works well with 
many of the paper-picky processes. The front side 
is very smooth, the back side is a bit more textured. 
It is very white, 100% cotton, mouldmade, has a 
watermark for identification, two natural and two 
torn deckle edges, is surface-sized with starch, acid 
and chlorine free, and also unbuffered and alkaline 
free. It has been recently reformulated and now 
comes in an intriguing thinner weight as well. 


Fabriano Artistico 

This is a favorite for many gum printers, but not 
the best for platinum or cyanotype alone. It comes 
in extra white, traditional white (slightly cream), 
cold (bumpy), soft (slight weave texture), or hot- 
press (smooth), 100% cotton, dimensionally stable, 
excellent wet strength, and internally and externally 
sized. Buy the 1401b/300gsm 22”x30” sheet, 
although a few gum printers use the much heavier 
300lb paper. Note: 300gsm refers to grams per 
square meter and is not the same thing as a 300Ib 
paper. The 300lb paper is much thicker and pricier. 
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Bergger Cot 320 

Another good paper very similar to Arches Platine. 
It is bright white, no watermark, smooth surface 
with a slight texture, 100% cotton. 


Rives BFK 

Another favorite of gum printers: 100% cotton, acid 
free, buffered with calcium carbonate, internally 
sized. Prone to speckling unless sized well and 
handled gently. A soft, velvety, absorbent paper. 


Other papers 

There are other choices that gummists have used, 
some of these in the form of watercolor pads 
which are conveniently cut to size already. Arches 
Aquarelle comes in natural and bright white, 
cold, hot, and rough press 100% cotton, acid free, 
chlorine free, no optical brighteners, internal and 
external sizing, surface-sized with gelatin. Atlantis 
Silversafe is 100% cotton, aquapel-sized, pH 6, no 
added alkaline buffering agents, natural white and 
smooth finish. Bockingford comes in white, cream, 
gray, green, and oatmeal, 100% alpha cellulose 
fiber, acid free, internally sized, buffered with 
calcium carbonate, no optical brighteners added. 
A bit rougher than a normal cold press. Canson 
Fontenay is 100% cotton, comes in economical 
pads, and offers a unique feature—one cold press 
side and one hot press side! Canson Montval 
Watercolor is 100% alpha cellulose, natural white, 
acid and chlorine free, internally sized, also comes 
in convenient pads. Cotman Watercolor by 
Winsor Newton is cold press, and comes in pads. 
Lana Aquarelle (use the 300lb because the 1401b 
is a bit thin) is good, not the same as Lanaquarelle 
which is confusing, but it comes in handy pads. 
Saunders Waterford is 100% cotton, acid and 
chlorine free, internally starch sized and surface 
sized with gelatin, warm color and has good wet 
strength. Strathmore Aquarius IT (500) is a blend 
of cotton and synthetic fibers, acid free, cold press, 
good wet strength. And Whatman’s Watercolor is 
also good, 100% cotton, with a neutral pH. 
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Units of measurement 

The most important measurement conversion to 
know is that 1 teaspoon = 5ml. This measurement 
will be used often in the book. Other useful 
measurements are as follows: 


Solid measurements 


1 ounce = 28.35 grams 

1 pound = 453.6 grams 

1 gram = 0.0353 ounces 
1000 grams = 2.2 pounds 


Liquid measurements 

Throughout the book formulas will be given 
in mls and/or teaspoons. I know this can be 
confusing, especially for non-American readers. 
See unitconversion.org. 
1 teaspoon = 


¥% tablespoon 
5 ml 

75-100 drops 
1 tablespoon 
Y% ounce 

15 ml 

1 ounce 

30 ml 

48 teaspoons 
16 tablespoons 
1 cup 

237 ml 

1 pint 

473 ml 

32 ounces 

1 quart 

1 liter/946 ml 
128 ounces 

1 gallon 

3785 ml 
Ounces to milliliters: x 29.57 
Milliliters to ounces: x 0.0338 

Liter x 2.10 = pints 

Liter x1.06 = quarts 

Liter x 0.26 = gallons 

1 liter = 33.81 ounces or 1.057 quarts 

1 cc water = 1 g = 1 ml — all interchangeable 


3 teaspoons = 


2 tablespoons = 


8 ounces = 


2 cups = 


2 pints = 


4 quarts = 


Sources 
Nowadays it is so easy to locate these supplies on 
the internet with a simple word search, but here is 
a list of the places I order from regularly. 
Step wedges 
Stouffer.net 
UV lightboxes and bulbs 
For a complete discussion on light sources see 
http://unblinkingeye.com/Articles/Light/light. 
html 
Eepjon.com 
FreestylePhoto.biz 
Bulbdirect.com 
Topbulb.com 
Photography chemicals and supplies 
ArtcraftChemicals.com 
Bostick-Sullivan.com 
FreestylePhoto.biz 
PhotoFormulary.com 
Paper, pigments, art supplies 
JerrysArtarama.com 
DanielSmith.com 
Diamond-jet.com (Pictorico) 
DickBlick.com 
Hahnemuehle.com 
Hiromipaper.com 
Inkpresspaper.com 
Legionpaper.com 
Nycentralartsupply.com 
Scientific supplies and scales 
Balances.com 
Chemsavers.com 
Coleparmer.com 
Elementalscientific.net 
Sciencelab.com 
Sciplus.com 
Specialtybottle.com 
Framing supplies 
FramingSupplies.com 
PictureFrames.com 
Alternative photography websites 
AlternativePhotography.com 
Altphotolist.org 
GoldStreetStudios.com.au 
UnblinkingEye.com 


Robert Mosher’s light box plans 
For those with woodworking experience (not me!) 
here are plans for a homemade unit about 50% 


of the cost of purchasing one. Materials cost is 
around $350. 


Tools required 


Power saw, hand or table type with finish cut 
blade for plywood 

Power drill with a good selection of drill bits and 
a countersink for machine/wood screws 

Power drill Philips head bits and holder 

12” combination square with measuring scale 
Hand saw or power scroll saw to notch clearance 
slot for the cooling fan motor and cut corners on 
the ballast light shelf to sheet 2 diagram 
Electrician's wire strippers 

1” diameter wood drill bit 

3’diameter wood drill, or cut with the scroll saw 
and fine blade 

Drill punch 

Hack saw and blade for cutting aluminum angle 
pieces 

Hammer, pliers, Philips head screw driver, tape 
measure, smooth file, and sandpaper assortment 


Materials list 


(1) Top piece %°x28”x28” oak/birch plywood 
(hereafter oak/birch) (or %4”x28”x28” masonite 
board) 

(1) Ballast, light and wiring mounting board 
V"x 27°x27” oak/birch 

(2) Side pieces %4°x742”x25%” oak/birch 

(1) Back piece %2°x72”x27'%” oak/birch 

(1) Front piece 4°x446”x28” oak/birch 

(1) Door Piece. %’x 3”x28” oak/birch. Note: 
must have approximately %4’clearance for door 
to swing properly. 

(1) 25”x25” galvanized sheet steel. Required to 
mount light sockets on for efficient powering up. 
(3) Ballast units. Workhorse 7 by Fulham 
Electric (WH7-120V), or equivalent may be 
used. Dimensions: 1°Hx2”Wx19’L. (Three 
required) See a website that carries the ballasts: 
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http://www. prolighting.com/fulhamballasts. 
heml 

(12) 24” F20T12 black light fluorescent tubes 
(24) FE1126 Fluorescent light sockets, standard 
height 

(24) Oval headed wood screws to secure the light 
sockets to the galvanized sheet steel plate 

(1) 3” 115VAC Radio Shack cooling fan 

(2) 8-pole terminal strips from Home Depot or 
Radio Shack. Note: must be cut to accommodate 
the various wire terminations depicted on the 
wiring diagram. 

(5) Wire nuts 

(1) 18-gauge 8” long yellow solid wire 

(2) 16-gauge 3’ long pieces black and white 
solid wire 

(1) 16-gauge green wire and attaching screws 
(3) 34°x34”x48” aluminum angle thin gage. Note, 
this is optional, the box may be held together 
with wood screws. 

(1) Electrical utility box, three wire nuts and 
a ground wire to attach to the utility box and 
sheet steel 

(1) 6’ power cord with three prong plug. Note: 
The power wires can be connected to an on/off 
switch but the example shown is fitted with a 
power cord from box and operated with a stand 
alone Gralab timer. 

(2) Gralab timer or, equivalent 

(3) #8 — 34” long flat head machine screws and 
nuts. Note, required if using aluminum angle 
option 

(3) #8 — 1” long machine screws and nuts for 
fastening the cooling fan 

(8) %” wood screws to secure masonite top 

(4) 3” long drawer handles or knobs for access 
door 

(1) 26” long piano door hinge with screws 

(1) Quart urethane varnish or paint as required. 
Note: if using masonite, paint is required; 
masonite cannot be varnished. Suggest at least 
two coats of varnish 
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Figures 2.26-2.29. © Robert Mosher 2015. 


Lightbox assembly instructions 


1. 


Cut the plywood pieces according to the 
materials list. Measure twice and cut once! 


. Insure ‘best’ side of wood will be showing on 


the exterior of the unit and mark accordingly. 


. Lay out and cut the aluminum corner pieces or 


drill wood screw holes, countersink the holes. 


. Cut %” aluminum angle pieces with a hand 


hacksaw. Using aluminum angles over 
assembling with wood screws and glue is two- 
fold, first the whole structure is easily taken 
apart and second, the box is ‘square’ without 
worry. As a rule of thumb, use four screws/nuts 
per corner. Suggest pre-drilling all holes. The 
box should be wood screwed or with aluminum 
angles, first. Second, add the aluminum angles 
for the ballast/shelf unit and leave loose, do not 
screw the ballast shelf to the aluminum angles, 


yet. See figures 3 & 8. 


. Now examine figure 6 photograph and sheet 


3 diagram in preparation for the installation 
of the light sockets and wiring for the ballasts. 


. Locate the ballasts on the shelf unit and screw 


them to the wood with short wood screws. 


. Suggest wiring one ballast unit at a time. Locate 


the 4 pole terminal on the shelf board and 
screw down. Run the 4 red wires to the 4 pole 
terminal block and mount the wires into the 
holes and tighten screws. You will have red wire 
left over to run to the light sockets. 


. Mount the 25’x 25” galvanized sheet steel to the 


fluorescent bulb side of the ballast/light shelf 


with four wood screws on each corner and one 
in middle of steel plate, see sheet 2 ballast light 
shelf cross sectional view and figure 3. 

9. Drill a series of (24) 4” holes per sheet(s) 2 
and 3 at 2” intervals and countersink the holes 
to relieve sharpness and splinters, see figure 5. 

10.Run two wires (red and yellow) to each light 
socket pole and push through the clearance 
hole leaving enough wire to mount into the 
light sockets. See sheet 3 and figures 5 and 6. 

11.Drill a 1” diameter hole through the unit back 
board for the power wire clearance and utility 
box wire holder nut, see sheet 2 — backboard view. 

12.Mount the electrical junction box to the inside 
back board of the main box and secure with two 
wood screws, see figure 7. 

13.Cut or drill a 3” diameter hole through the 
unit back board for the cooling fan air outflow, 
secure the fan with 4 screws supplied with the 
fan, see sheet 2 back view. The cooling fan keeps 
the ballasts cool and the design allows sufficient 
air flow up and around the ballast/light shelf. 
The fan must be mounted so approximately 
of the fan will be cooling the ballast/light shelf 
and the fluorescent light area simultaneously. 

14. The power wires to the cooling fan and light/ 
ballast components will be bound with wire nuts 
in the utility box. Also, use a wire nut on the 
green ground wire, as well. Note, the grounding 
green wires are to be clipped or screwed securely 
to the utility box and also to the galvanized sheet 
steel plate for safe and efficient light box operation. 


ULTRA VIOLET LIGHT BOx 
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15.Mount the (24) light sockets on top of the 
galvanized sheet at 2” intervals. Carefully handling 
a 24” fluorescent tube to use as a spacer, mark 
where each light socket will be mounted on the 
sheet steel plate, one oval headed wood screw will 
suffice to hold each light socket. Note, pre-drill 
each screw hole. 

16. Install the red and yellow wires to each light socket 
by stripping each wire back and pushing into the 
light socket holes. The sockets accommodate two 
wires, one on each side of the socket poles. 

17.With all of the fluorescent light socket wires 
installed and the ballasts in place, the light shelf 
may be mounted onto the box holding aluminum 
brackets. Secure the shelf to aluminum angles with 
(4) machine screws/nuts or leave loose until the 
unit has been powered up and is working properly. 

18.Mount the front access door and handles to the 
box with the (26”) long piano hinge. See figure 1 
and 2, also sheet 1 side view. 

19.Varnish the side, front and back plywood at 
least two coats and paint the top (masonite) (if 
applicable). 
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Figures 2.30-2.32. © Robert Mosher 2015. 


Figure 3.1. The End is at Hand, tricolor 
gum bichromate © Stella Schneider 2011. 
"| have been involved in art in one form 
or another all my life. After majoring in 
fine art, | worked in commercial art for 
nine years in order to earn a living. After 
the birth of my first child, | freelanced as 
a commercial artist out of my home and 
also began painting in watercolor, show- 
ing my work through a gallery in Atlanta, 
Georgia. I’ve received many awards for 
my watercolors, oils, and other media. 
They are held in corporate and private 
collections across the nation. In 2000 after 
almost forty years of producing art for 
profit, | stopped marketing my paintings 
and spread into various other media. 
Retirement has allowed me to play with 
alternative photo processes as well as 
gardening, cooking, spinning, weaving 
and pottery. | am, of course, still primarily 
ree, Adan a visual artist in whatever | do." 
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Digital Negatives for Gum 
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his is the best of times to print gum. Even a 

cell phone has enough resolution for an 8’x10” 

print. Adobe Photoshop, a sophisticated 
image editing program, is now available for a 
reasonable monthly or yearly fee that includes 
automatic updates. Epson digital printers make 
excellent digital negatives. It is a perfect storm for 
the resurgence of all things “alt,” especially tricolor 
gum printing. 


Contact printing processes 

Gum is a “contact printing process,” not an 
“enlarger printing process.” In contact printing 
processes the negative is exposed in direct contact 
with the sensitive emulsion. Creating a suitable 
contact digital negative is what this chapter is all 
about. 

If there is one stumbling block to making great 
prints in alternative processes, it is slugging through 
the learning curve of digital negative making. I will 
try to make it as simple as possible. Note: you can 
print perfectly good gum prints without fancy curves 
or negatives, so if your eyes glaze over when the 
word “digital” is spoken, just invert your image to a 
negative and print it out! In this chapter I will share 
generic curves that work fine for gum and cyanotype, 
adequately for platinum. Four negatives will be 


Figures 3.2-3.3. Pictorico 
OHP film is my favorite 
negative substrate. It 

doesn't curl horribly as 


then jam in the printer). 
It can easily be stored 
in 8.5°x11” notebook 
sleeves from any office 
supply store. 


discussed—monochrome, duotone, tricolor RGB, 
and quadcolor CMYK— for the three processes: 
gum, gum over cyanotype, and gum over platinum. 
Once you master this simple system, I suggest 
exploring other more exacting systems to create 
custom curves such as Precision Digital Negatives 
(precisiondigitalnegatives.com) Quadtone RIP 


(ronreeder.com), or danburkholder.com, but this 
method will work fine for gum and is what I teach 
in workshops. 


Curve preparation 

Digital inks are so contrasty that the range from 
the darkest dark to the lightest light ink is much 
greater than gum, cyanotype, or platinum can 
handle. It is necessary to contract or “squish” the 
tonal range into a shorter scale of tones by using a 
contrast-lowering curve in Photoshop. I will share 
a step-by-step process to create three generic curves 
for gum, cyanotype, and platinum. Once these 
curves are created, they can be saved and used on 
images whenever necessary. No need to recreate 
them again! 

The gum curve is for an Epson 3880 at a 
5-minute exposure. The cyanotype curve is for 
between a 12-20 minute exposure depending on 
one’s light source (with gum over cyanotype save 


some substrates do (and 
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time and just use the blue gum-curved negative; 
no need to print a separate cyanotype negative). 
The platinum curve is for a 9-15 minute exposure 
on Arches Platine. 

Note: these generic curves are specific to an 
Epson 3880 printer. Canon and HP printers make 
adequately good negatives for gum, too, so I have 
been told, and perhaps for platinum as well. There 
are many printer options on the market, though 
at the moment Epson seems to have cornered the 
digital negative users. 


Gum Cyanotype Platinum 
0/0 “0 “v/0 
13/28 13/38 13/13 
38/46 28/50 30/20 
64/52 39/54 89/36 
115/68 89/73 153/54 
166/86 140/93 206/74 
204/107 204/133 217/81 
217/120 217/149 232/96 
230/154 242/208 242/123 
255/255 255/255 255/255 
Table 3.1. 


1. Open any image in Photoshop. It doesn’t matter 
which image because it will only be used to 
create and save these curves. Add a curve layer 
(Layer>New Adjustment Layer>Curves, 
Figure 3.4). 


CC File Edit Image BENE Type Select Filter 3D View Window Help 
New > 
Copy CSS 

Duplicate Layer... 

Delete 


Quick Export as PNG 


ox’ 


Ren, Layer 

Layer Style 
Smart Filter 
New Fill Layer 


New Adjustment Layer Brightness/Contrast... 
Layer Content Options. Levels... 


Laver Mask 


Figure 3.4. 


2. Go to the drop-down menu in the Curves Panel 
and select Curve Display Options to make 
sure the Curves Panel is set to Light. (Figures 
3.5-3.6). 


Auto-Select Parameter 
Auto-Select Targeted Adjustment Tool 


Save Curves Preset... 
Load Curves Preset... 
Delete Current Preset 


Curves Display Options... 
Show Clipping for Black/White Points 
Auto Options... 


Reset Curves 


Close 
Close Tab Group 


Figure 3.5. 


. ann 
A] 
er Vey ey’ # P 
Curves Display Options 


-— Options — 5 


Show Amount of: @) Light (0-255) 
O Pigment/ink % 
Show: (_} Channel Overlays & 
Mi Histogram 
(V Baseline 


(Yj Intersection Line 


Figure 3.6. 


. Click on the diagonal line just above the bottom 


left to create a point on the curve (Figure 3.7). 
‘The Input/Output numbers will appear in the 
Curves panel at the bottom. Enter the Input/ 
Output numbers for the gum, cyanotype, 
or platinum process, starting with the 13/xx 
pair. Continue to click a new point and add 
the next set of numbers. Don't enter 0/0 or 
255/255 because the diagonal line already has 
those points anchored at the bottom and top. 
That means there are only 8 points with sets of 
numbers to enter. 
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F TA curves 5. In the drop-down menu in the Curves Panel 
click Save Curves Preset (Figure 3.9) and name 
it with the process name, either gum, cyanotype, 
or platinum. Your curve work is done! Note the 
visual (Figure 3.10) showing a comparison of 
these three contrast curves. 


Preset: Custom 


ed 


Auto-Select Parameter 


Auto-Select Targeted Adjustment Tool 


"Load Curves Preset... 
Delete Current Preset 


Figure 3.9. 


Input: 48 | Output: 51 


Current intensity of selected point 


Figure 3.7. 


4. The curve will look a bit funky until all the 
numbers are entered. When all are entered, it 
should look smooth (Figure 3.8). Select one of Cya n otyp e 
the points and use the +/- keys to toggle up and 
down the curve from point to point to check all 
input/output values. 


Figure 3.10. 


Image preparation 

1. Open a digital image and convert it to 16 bit 
RGB (Image>Mode>16 bit) and Adobe 1998 
(Edit>Convert to Profile>Adobe 1998). 

2. Size it to 360ppi no more than 7.5”x10” to fit on 
8.5°x11” OHP film with at least 2” borders, and 
“save as” (File>Save As>imagename_negative. 
psd) so as not to write over the original. 

3. Do any kind of image adjustments needed 
and for the final step do two sharpening steps 

Figure 3.8. if desired: a)Filter>Sharpen>Unsharp Mask 
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i] e | Curves 


Preset: | GUM CURVE FOR BOOK 3} 
4) [rcs 2] [Auto F- 


Figure 3.11. Guerrilla contrast fix in the Curves Panel. Click the Pencil icon to remove the points. Click the Smooth Icon from 1-7 
times. Each click will smooth the curve closer to the diagonal line and raise contrast globally. 


Amount 50-150%, Radius 0.5, Threshold 0 
and/or b) Layer>Duplicate Layer then with 
that layer selected, Filter>Other>High Pass 
Radius 10. Set that layer at blend mode of Soft 
Light on the layer’s palette drop down menu. 
View the image at 50%, play with the opacity 
slider at the top right of the Layers Palette to see 
when it looks sharp enough but not too sharp. 
Flatten the two layers (Layer>Flatten Layers 
or Command+E). Save (Command + S). The 
image is now ready to be made into a negative. 


Troubleshooting the negative 

Since each person's setup, light source, and personal 
techniques vary from mine (hence the best practice 
to use custom, not generic, curves), it is possible that 
these curves produce images that are slightly low 
in contrast or that there is some posterization in 
the tones of the image. If this is the case, there is a 
“guerrilla” fix (Figure 3.11) available in the Curves 
Panel. The Pencil icon will temporarily hide the 
curve points and the Smooth icon will smooth 
the curve closer and closer to the diagonal line 
with each click. Contrast will rise globally across 
the negative. Sometimes a litttle drama with more 
contrast is effective, especially with platinum. 


Monochrome negative 

A single, monochrome negative can be used when 

printing platinum for gumovers, when printing 

monochrome gum, or whenever a tricolor or 
quadcolor split is not wanted. 

1. Prepare the image as directed under Image 
Preparation. 

2. Make the image monochrome 
(Image>Adjust>Black and White) The image 
will still be in RGB mode though it may look 
monochrome. 

3. Invert the image (Command+I) 

4. Apply a curves adjustment layer to the image 
(Layer>New Adjustment Layer>Curves). 

5. Click the dropdown menu in the curves panel, 
click Load Preset (Figure 3.12), and load the 
gum, cyanotype, or platinum curve. 


Auto-Select Parameter 
Auto-Select Targeted Adjustment Tool 


Save Curves Preset... 


Delete Current Preset 


Curves Display Options... 
Show Clipping for Black/White Points 
Auto Options... 


Reset Curves 


Figure 3.12. 


6. Save image (Command+S). Do not flatten 
these two layers but save the negative with the 
curve always separate. That way the image can be 
printed again in another process with a different 
curve applied. Negative is ready to print. 


Duotone (two) negatives 

Sam Wang (see Ch. 10 Contemporary Artists) 

was the originator of this method. A color image is 

split into three color separation negatives just as in 
making tricolor negatives, but two of the negatives 
that print warm colors, G that prints Magenta 
and B that prints Yellow, are combined to yield 

a warm-printing negative, one that prints yellow, 

orange, brown or red. The remaining R negative, 

which normally would print Blue, is used to print 

a cool color such as blue, purple, green, or black. 

Think blue gum over platinum. It is quite evocative. 

1. Prepare the image as directed under Image 
Preparation. It should be in RGB mode 
(Image>Mode>RGB) and still in Adobe 1998 
(Edit>Convert to Profile should say at top of 
the panel Source Space: Adobe (1998); if not, 
choose right below on the panel Destination 
Space>Profile>Adobe (1998)). 

2. Invert the sharpened and sized image 
to a negative (Image>Adjust>Invert or 
Command+]). Save at this step because the next 
step you can't undo (File>Save or Command 
+S). 

3. In the Layers Panel select the Channels 
tab; image must already be flattened to a 
background layer only (Layer>Flatten Image) 
or this will not work! 

4. In the drop down menu on the Channels tab 
select Split Channels. You will suddenly have 
three duplicate grayscale images, named R, G, 
and B. 

5. Convert each negative from grayscale back to 
RGB mode Adobe 1998 (Image>Mode>RGB 
and Edit>Convert to Profile>Adobe (1998)). 

6. Save the R negative as imagename_COOLneg. 
psd. This negative prints the cool tones of the 
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image such as cyanotype, blue, purple, green 
or black. 

7. Take the G image and with the shift key held 
down, the move tool selected in the Photoshop 
tools panel, and the mouse or track pad clicked, 
drag and drop the G image directly on top of 
the B image. Release. 

8. With the G layer selected, move the opacity 
slider in the Layers Panel to 50% so that the G 
layer is at 50% opacity on top of the B layer at 
100% opacity. This way both the G (which prints 
magenta) and the B (which prints yellow) are 
equally contributing. Flatten these two layers 
(Layer>Flatten Image). 

9. Save the G/B negative imagename_WARMneg. 
psd—this prints the warm colors such as 
platinum, yellow, orange, brown, or red. 

10.Apply a curves adjustment layer to each of 
these negatives (Layer>New Adjustment 
Layer>Curves), using the gum, cyanotype, 
or platinum curve as needed. Do not flatten 
these two layers but save with the curve always 
separate. That way the image can be printed 
again in another process with a different curve 
applied. 


Tricolor (three) negatives 

Note: when working with RGB, R prints Cyan/ 

blue (C), G prints Magenta (M), and B prints 

Yellow (Y), in other words, their opposites! 

RGB=CMY. 

1. Prepare the image as directed under Image 
Preparation. 

2. Check that it is still in RGB mode 
(Image >Mode>RGB) and still in Adobe 1998 
(Edit>Convert to Profile should say at top of 
the panel Source Space: Adobe (1998); if not, 
choose right below on the panel Destination 
Space>Profile>Adobe (1998)). 

3. Invert the sharpened and sized image 
to a negative (Image>Adjust>Invert or 
Command+]I). Save at this step because 
the next step you can't undo (File>Save or 
Command +S). 
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. In the Layers Panel select the Channels tab; 


image must be flattened (Layer>Flatten 
Image) or this will not work! 


. In the drop down menu on the Channels tab 


select Split Channels. You will suddenly have 
three duplicate grayscale images, named R, G, 
and B. 


. Convert each negative from grayscale back to 


RGB mode Adobe 1998 (Image>Mode>RGB 
and Edit>Convert to Profile>Adobe (1998)). 


. Save the R negative as imagename_CYANneg. psd, 


the G negative as imagename_MAGENTAneg. 
psd, and the B negative as imagename_ 
YELLOWneg.psd because R prints cyan, G 
prints magenta, and B prints yellow. 


. Apply a curves adjustment layer (Layer>New 


Adjustment Layer>Curves) to each negative. 
Do not flatten these two layers but save each 
negative with the curve always separate. That 
way the image can be printed again in another 
process with a different curve applied. 


Quadcolor (four) negatives 

Note: when working with CMYK, each color prints 
itself and not its opposite as in RGB! In other 
words, C prints Cyan/blue, M prints Magenta, Y 
prints Yellow and K prints Black! 


1. 


Prepare the image as directed under Image 
Preparation. 

Check that it is still in RGB mode 
(Image>Mode>RGB) and still in Adobe 1998 
(Edit>Convert to Profile should say at top of 
the panel Source Space: Adobe (1998); if not, 
choose right below on the panel Destination 


Space>Profile>Adobe (1998)) 


. Convert the file from RGB mode to CMYK 


mode (Image>Mode>CMYK). 
Invert the image to 
(Image>Adjust>Invert or Command+I). Save 
at this step because the next step you can't undo 
(File>Save or Command +S). 

In the Layers Panel select the Channels tab; 
image must be flattened (Layer>Flatten 
Image) or this will not work! 


a negative 


“I 


. In the drop down menu on the Channels tab 


select Split Channels. You will suddenly have 
four duplicate grayscale images, named C, M, 
Y, and K. 


. Convert each negative from grayscale back to 


RGB mode Adobe 1998 (Image>Mode>RGB 
and Edit>Convert to Profile>Adobe (1998)). 


. Save the C negative as imagename_CYANneg. psd, 


the M negative as imagename_MAGENTAneg. 
psd, the Y negative as imagename_YELLOWneg. 
psd and the K negative as imagename_ 
BLACKneg.psd 


. Apply a curves adjustment layer (Layer>New 


Adjustment Layer>Curves) to each negative. 
Do not flatten these two layers but save each 
negative with the curve always separate. That 
way the image can be printed again in another 
process with a different curve applied. 


Printer settings 

Keeping current with the latest printer drivers is a 
nightmare. Here are some standard settings to use 
with Epson printers. 


1. 


2. 


bh wW 


Document should be in Adobe 1998 (this lays 
down more ink). 

Color handling: if “no color management” is 
available in the printer driver, select it (Epson 
3800). If not, select Photoshop Manages 
Colors (Epson 3880) and select Epson 
Premium Glossy Photo Paper in the Printer 
Profile menu (Figure 3.13). 


. Select Normal Printing (Figure 3.13). 
. Rendering Intent: Perceptual (Figure 3.13). 
. Black Point Compensation unchecked (Figure 


ce i 


. Drop-down menu click Printer Settings 


(Figure 3.13). 


. Under Basic click (Figure 3.14): 


Media Type: Premium Glossy 
Super Photo 2880 

High Speed unchecked 

Flip Horizontal checked 
Finest Detail unchecked 
16-bit output checked 


Photoshop Print Settings 


Printer Setup 
Printer: EPSON Epson Stylus Pro 3880 


Copies: fr | Print Settings... 


Printer: © EPSON Epson Stylus Pro 3880 


lors {_) Black Point Compensation 
Figure 3.13. 
Presets; GUM NEG 
Copies: (1__ | 
Paper Size: US Letter 
Printer Settings 


Advanced Color Settings 


Page Setup: Sheet Feeder 
Media Type: Premium Photo Paper Glossy 


Print Mode: AccuPhoto HOR 
Color Mode: Off (No Color Management) + 
Output Resolution: SuperPhoto - 2880 dpi 
High Speed 


( Flip Horizontal 
Finest Detail 


Figure 3.14. 


¥ Color Management 
Remember to disable the printer's color 
management in the print settings dialog box. 


Document Profile: Adobe RGB (1998) 
Color Handling: | Photoshop Manages Colors 


Printer Profile: | Epson Stylus Pro 3880_3885_3890 Pre... >| 
Send 16-bit Data 


Normal Printing =| 


Rendering Intent: | Perceptual 


Printer: © EPSON Epson Stylus Pro 3880 
Presets: GUM NEG 


Copies: (1__ | 
Paper Size: US Letter 
Advanced Media Control 


Color Density: 


Drying Time per Print Head Pass: 


Paper Feed Adjustment: 


Paper Thickness: 
Platen Gap: 


?) +POFY Hide Details 


Figure 3.15. 
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8. Under Advanced Color Settings see that 
the Epson Driver Color Management is off 
(Figure 3.14). 

9. If the negative is not dense enough for 
platinum, there is the option under Advanced 
Color Settings to lay down up to 50% more 
ink with the Advanced Media Control (Figure 
3.15). 

10.Save and print. Be sure to do the “lick and 
stick” test to print on the correct side of the 
OHP film: lick a finger and see if it sticks to 
the OHP; if so, that is the side to print on. If 
the Pictorico cut-off corner is at the top right, 
that means the printable side is facing you. 

11. Let negatives dry for an hour face up and then 
store in notebook sleeves. 


Determining exposure time 

If you are the type to have a panic attack when you 
see the word “math,” merely use an exposure time 
for all gum layers of 5 minutes. This is more or less 
adequate to expose a gum layer. If the layer sloughs 
all off, then increase exposure. For platinum and 
cyanotype, exposures should be more controlled, 
but the good thing is that if either is underexposed, 
it still functions well as an underlayer for gum. 

A simple method to determine exposure is to 
take a strip of OHP and expose a coating under it in 
1 minute increments up to 15 minutes. Develop the 
test strip and assess. Where the edge of the gum (or 
cyanotype or platinum) that was exposed under the 
OHP film and the borders outside the OHP film 
exposure match in level of darkness/color, so there 
is no differentiation, that is the exposure time to use. 

‘The most accurate mathematical method is to 
determine exposure with a Stouffer film step wedge. 
The Stouffer step wedge is calibrated in % stop 
increments from clear to dense film. The step wedge 
is used to find maximum “black” or the amount of 
time it takes to get a gum layer as dark as it needs 
to be and no darker (overexposure). This is found 
by first overexposing the step wedge to make two or 
more steps on the Stouffers to merge together with 
no differentiation. Once that is done it is easy to 
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figure out mathematically what the exposure should 

be, because each step on the Stouffers corresponds 

to .794 which is used to divide (increase time) or 
multiply (decrease time) accordingly. The math is 
very easy, but I have already done it for you. 

Note: I use an initial overexposure time of 15 
minutes for any process. Sometimes with some 
light units this is not enough for cyanotype to get 
two steps to merge to maximum black and I then 
use 30 minutes, but ever for gum. 15 minutes is 
well-overexposed for all but the densest black in 
gum printing. 

1. Overexpose the step wedge for 15 (or 30) 
minutes to get at least Step 1 and Step 2 to be 
the same dark color, as dark as the borders of the 
print if there are borders, with no apparent line 
of demarcation between the two steps. 

2. Note the step that is the first darkest step, 
usually Step 2, 3, or 4, for instance. 

3. Find that step to the right and note your final 
exposure time. This never changes for that 
process on that paper! (the math: for every step 
to move the first maximum black back to Step 1 
multiply by .794. For instance, if Steps 1-4 are all 
maximum black, Step 4 needs to move 3 steps back to 
Step 1. The initial 15 (or 30) minute exposure time 


Figure 3.16. The Stouffer 

step wedge is the industry 
standard. | prefer the 4”x5” 
31-step. The top row of 

CMY prints is exposed at 15 
minutes, from which | found 
that Step 7 was maximum 
black. Consulting the chart 
(which does all the math for 
you including removing the 
density of the step wedge 
film and replacing it with the 
density of Pictorico) exposure 
should be 5 minutes. All three 
CMYs were exposed again, 
at 5 minutes (bottom row) 

so that only one step on the 
step wedge is maximum 
black. Simple! 
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is multiplied by .794 for each step of movement. 
Then the film density is subtracted and replaced by 
OHP density by multiplying by .9 and dividing 
by .7 respectively.) 

15 minute exposure 

Step 1 is max black = 19 min 

Step 2 is max black = 15 min 

Step 3 is max black = 12 min 

Step 4 is max black = 9.5 min 

Step 5 is max black = 7.5 min 

Step 6 is max black = 6 min 

Step 7 is max black = 4.75 min 

Step 8 is max black = 3.75 min 

Step 9 is max black = 3 min 

Step 10 is max black = 2.5 min 

30 minute exposure (cyanotype only) 

Step 1 is max black = 38 min 

Step 2 is max black = 30 min 

Step 3 is max black = 24 min 

Step 4 is max black = 19 min 

Step 5 is max black = 15 min 

Step 6 is max black = 12 min 

Step 7 is max black = 9.5 min 

Step 8 is max black = 7.5 min 

Step 9 is max black = 6 min 

Step 10 is max black = 4.75 min 
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Figure 3.17-3.19. Left to right, top to bottom: Void—With You By My Side (Kingston, New York), Self Portrait with El Altarcito (La 
Romana, Dominican Republic), Self Portrait in Tia’s Living Room (La Romana, Dominican Republic), tricolor gum bichromate © 
Carmen Lizardo 2012, 2010, and 2010 respectively. To see more of Lizardo's work visit carmenlizardo.com and also her pages in 
Chapter 10 Contemporary Artists. 
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Figure 4.1. Allegory of the Cave: 
Evan, single-negative gum bichro- 
mate © Mike Hoover 2014. “| used 
a camera on a tripod and a hand- 
held LED flashlight to create this 
image. | had my models face the 
wall in a dark studio. After 15 min- 
utes of talking, light-painting, and 
shooting | would ask the models 
to make their own choices while 
standing in one spot. | watched 
them move and waited for a mo- 
ment that produced tension. 

“To make my gum prints | pre- 
shrink and gelatin-size the paper. 
The first four layers are applied as 
an oval and the border is done 
last. Layer one is 1:1 lamp black 
to dichromate; layer 2 is 4:6 burnt 
umber to dichromate; layer 3 is 3:7 
deep red to dichromate; layer 4 is 
2.5:7.5 lamp black to dichromate. 
The border is 2 layers of lamp 
black 1:1. | use less pigment and 
gum every layer, and increase 
exposure, to bring detail into the 
highlights. 

“| like to give every layer a 
weak hose down after a good 
long water bath. | find it produces 
crisper prints. | also brush away 
highlights with a wet foam brush 
after the first two layers. | want 
those highlight details to be 
introduced with the red, which 
is a very potent pigment, and 
amore diluted lamp black.” To 
see more of Hoover's work, visit 
mikehooverphotography.com. 
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here are four simple ingredients that go into 

a gum print: paper, gum arabic, dichromate, 

and pigment. Each of these requires some 
preparation, and there are different ways of 
preparing them. The techniques here are ones that 
I use and have taught for years. In the beginning, be 
rigorous with these steps and keep careful notes so 
that if troubles arise, the causes can be more easily 
pinpointed. Once gum printing becomes second 
nature, each gum printer will develop his or her 


equally valid path. 


Paper 
Gum works best with a paper designed for 
watercolor because it will withstand multiple wet 
and dry cycles and remain dimensionally stable. 
There is often sizing already built into the paper 
that will help prevent pigment stain, too. And, in 
general, most watercolor papers take quite a bit of 
brushwork before abrading. 

There are three choices to make: surface, color, 
and brand. Once the paper is chosen, there are three 
preparation steps: cutting, shrinking, and sizing. 


Paper surface 
Watercolor paper comes in different surfaces, 
traditionally called hot press, soft press, cold press 
(also called “not”), and rough. Hot press watercolor 
paper is the smoothest. Soft press has a slight weave 
texture on the surface. Cold press paper has a slight 
pebbly surface. Rough is very textured and toothy. 
Choice of paper texture is purely a matter of 
preference, with each having its own benefits. The 
more textured surfaces are easier to coat smoothly 
because the little hills and valleys of the surface grab 
and hold onto gum better, and the resulting print 
has more open shadow detail and slightly better 
tonal range, plus the ability to grab onto more and 


Figure 4.2. From top to bottom cold, soft, and hot press pa- 
per surfaces, photographed with dramatic lighting to show 
the textural differences. In a finished print the texture is not so 
noticeable and hot press paper which starts out very smooth 
ends up with a slight tooth. 


more layers. That said, my usual paper of choice is 
Fabriano Artistico hot press paper, and sometimes I 
will use soft or cold press for larger prints (12”x16” 
images on 16”x20” paper). 


Paper color 

Watercolor paper is usually available in white, off- 
white, cream, and occasionally colors like blue and 
even charcoal black. I prefer the whitest. Color is 
only important when having to be consistent in 
creating a body of work that will hang together. 


Paper brand 

Any 140Ib/300gsm watercolor paper will work. 
The watercolor paper pads in art stores are an 
inexpensive option. Below are some brands that 
work well, with my two favorites Hahnemihle 
Platinum Rag and Fabriano Artistico. 

* Arches Aquarelle 

* Atlantis Silversafe 

* Canson Montval (comes in pads) 
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¢ Fabriano Artistico 

* Hahnemiihle Platinum Rag 
¢ Lana Lanaquarelle 

¢ Rives BFK 

¢ Saunders Waterford 


¢ Whatman’s watercolor 


Cutting 

Watercolor paper that comes in pads is already pre- 
cut in standard sizes. Watercolor sheets are usually 
22°x30° and will have to be trimmed to size. There 
are a number of ways to do so: for small prints up 
to 5”x7” the sheet can be cut in six equal pieces 
of 10°x11” which will leave a healthy 2” border 
around the image. For prints larger than this size, 
e.g. 8°x10”, it is best to cut the paper into four 
11°x15” quarters. I cut my paper into ¢hree sheets: 
two 11°x14s” and one 16x22” so that I have the 
option to make large and small prints. 

Resist the temptation to be stingy with paper! 
Paper is cheap compared to the time invested in 
each print and larger borders are easier to handle, 
tape a negative to, register, and pencil notes in the 
margins. Try to leave at least 2” borders around all 
images. 


Shrinking 

Paper, being made of cotton fiber, will shrink in a 
first (and sometimes second) wet-and-dry cycle 
just like cotton clothing. The slight shrinkage that 
occurs makes registration of succeeding layers more 
difficult. Although there are gum printers who 
do not feel the shrinking step is at all necessary, 


especially with smaller prints, I tested this on a 
series of prints to see if I could save myself one step 
in the gum process. I took copious measurements 
of gum prints that had 4-6 layers, and ultimately 
found out that paper will continue to shrink 
slightly, especially in larger-sized prints because 
the succeeding gum layers contract the paper. 

However, the total shrinkage that occurs is greater 

in paper that had not been preshrunk. In fact, 

without prior shrinking, papers shrunk 2.5-3mm, 
compared to preshrunk papers that only shrunk 
an average of 1.6mm on 16’x 20” paper. ‘This 

difference is annoying enough to my eyes that I 

always preshrink. It is easy and mindless, and I save 

it for days when I need a bit of a jump start into a 

project. By all means, try some gum prints side by 

side with and without preshrinking and see which 
method for you is better practice. 

1. Fill a (cleaned) bathtub or tray with hot water, 
as hot as it will come out of the faucet. 

2. Put the cut sheets in one by one, pushing each 
sheet down into the water to completely cover 
it with water before the next sheet is added. 
Otherwise some sheets may not get completely 
wet on one side. 

3. When all sheets are in the water, interleave 
them for a minute or two, lifting the bottom 
sheet out and placing it on top of the stack and 
so on and so forth. 

4. Let the paper sit and soak for an hour until fully 
swelled and expanded. 

5. Hang the paper to dry. That’s it! 


Figure 4.3. The easiest ways to cut a 22” 30” paper to size: on the left, 3 cuts are made to make 10” 11” pieces for prints 6”x 
7” and smaller; in the middle, 2 cuts are made to quarter the paper into 15”* 11” pieces for larger prints up to 8”* 10”; on the 
right, 2 cuts are made to result in two size options, 117*14” and 16”* 22” which will accommodate all sizes up to 12” 18”. 


Sizing 

Probably the most common problem gum printers 

encounter is veiled, muddy highlights. There are a 

number of causes for this but most often it is a stain 

issue where color gets trapped into the paper fibers 
and will not come out even with long soak times. 

The most effective cure for this is surface 
sizing: coating the paper with a layer of gelatin, 
starch, or acrylic of some sort that will sit between 
the pigment and the paper below so the pigment 
doesn't have the ability to sink into the paper fibers. 

‘The classic method of surface sizing is a layer 
of hardened gelatin. This takes time and uses 

a toxic chemical such as formalin, glyoxal, or 

glutaraldehyde. The modern method is a new 

substance called polyvinyl acetate (PVA). My 
favorite is Gamblin PVA size, though Lineco and 

Tran are other brand names. Gamblin is quite liquid 

and the following dilution recommendations are for 

Gamblin. The other brands will require more water 

dilution according to their thickness because they 

are quite thick, the difference between skim milk 

(Gamblin) and heavy cream (the others)! 

1. Dilute Gamblin PVA with water in a 1 part 
PVA +2 parts water. 

2. Foran 11°x15” sheet measure out 1 teaspoon/5ml 
of diluted size. For a 22”x30” sheet use 25ml. 

3. Pour the 5ml in the center of the paper and 
quickly brush the sizing outwardly until the 
paper is evenly covered. 

4, Some papers may require a second coat or a less 
dilute coat (e.g. 1+1), depending on the softness 
and absorption of the paper. If coating more 
than once, slightly dry between coats. 

5. As soon as the paper is dry it is ready to use. 

6. Write the brand of the paper and the sizing 
dilution chosen on each piece so that it can be 
identified later. 

The downsides to PVA are that it feels a bit 

plasticky, and being a bit smoother than gelatin, 

it can lead to increased flaking of the gum layer if 
youre not careful. Sometimes it speckles with stain, 
where the pigment grabs onto the topmost fibers 
of the paper and leaves little pinpricks of stain. 

Nothing is perfect, but for a size, PVA’s advantages 

outweigh the disadvantages. 
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Figure 4.4. My favorite brand PVA is Gamblin PVA. It is inex- 
pensive and quite dilute. This 8 ounce/237ml bottle will size 
140 11°x15"s with the 1+2 dilution! | have not worked with 

the other PVAs but there is one by Lineco and one by Tran, 
pictured here, that are much thicker and will require more 
water dilution than the 1+2 recommended. 


There are gum printers who do no¢ size paper, 
especially certain papers like Fabriano. It is easy to 
get away without sizing for the first or second layer 
of gum, especially when there are no real highlights 
in the image. The first hardened gum layer in that 
case acts as a layer of size. It is also easy to get away 
without sizing if gum layers are lightly pigmented. 
In that case the pigment is suspended enough in the 
gum layer that it doesn’t touch the paper. However, 
if stronger dilutions of pigments are used, sizing is 
like an insurance policy: you can get away without 
it until you can’t—and then it’s too late. 


Classic gelatin sizing 

The classic method of gelatin sizing uses a 3% 
solution of gelatin hardened at time of coating 
with one of a number of chemicals. If the gelatin is 
not hardened, the sizing becomes slimy when wet 
and the exposed gum layer bonds with this slimy 
layer, hardening it all together, and it is worse than 
using no sizing at all. Unfortunately, all hardeners 
are toxic, which is why the non-toxic PVA sizing 
method is so attractive. However, the classic gelatin 
sizing, given a workplace with good ventilation, is 
an excellent alternative. 
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Figure 4.5. A comparison of sized (top) and unsized (bottom) 
paper printed with PV19 Quinacridone Rose. Once pigment 
sinks into the paper fibers, it is there to stay. Sizing and gum 
both prevent that from happening. Staining can sometimes 
be confused with overexposure, but it is characterized 

by smooth, overall color in the highlights. Overexposure is 
grainier and can be brushed off somewhat. 


There are three hardeners on the market today: 
formalin (a 37% liquid solution), glyoxal (a 40% 
liquid solution), and glutaraldehyde (either a 25% 
or a 2.5% solution). My preference is glutaraldehyde 
for three reasons: very little is used; once the 
hardened gelatin layer dries, it is permanently 
bonded to the gelatin and does not outgas; and 
a glutaraldehyde-hardened gelatin-sized paper is 
ready to use as soon as it is dry. 

There are two problems with glutaraldehyde: 
finding a source for it, and glutaraldehyde sensitivity. 
‘The glutaraldehyde I like is the Maxicide brand, a 
2.5% solution used in the medical field. It’s already 
highly diluted and very low toxicity. Photographer's 
Formulary sells it in a 25% solution which must 
be diluted outside 1 + 9 before use. Some people 
who have sensitivity to aldehydes will experience 
headaches and dizziness. If there are any of these 
symptoms, stay away from it. 

Formalin is my next preferred hardener. It has 
been around for centuries and therefore is time- 
tested. However, more of the toxic chemical is 


used and as it dries, the paper outgasses something 
terrible! It is smelly and stinging to the eyes. The 
paper is also best used after it has aged a bit—up to 
two weeks.Glyoxal is a choice that many use. For 
me, it leaves a gritty surface, isn’t any less toxic, and 
occasionally has a tendency to yellow for reasons 
unknown. 


Gelatin sizing formula 

One liter of 3% gelatin will coat up to 20 22x30” 
inch sheets of watercolor paper with one coat 
of size. Caution: Hardeners like formaldehyde, 
glutaraldehyde, and glyoxal are toxic. They harden 
colloids, which includes your eyeballs, so have 
excellent ventilation, wear eye protection, use 
gloves, and handle with extreme care as you would 
any toxic chemistry. Size outside or wear a mask to 
minimize exposure to the fumes of the hardener! 


Formula 

4 packs of Knox unflavored gelatin (28-30g) 

1 liter of water 

Choose one: 6ml 2.5% glutaraldehyde or 20ml 37% 

formalin or 25ml 40% glyoxal 

1. Soak the gelatin in cold water for 15 minutes 
until it swells and dissolves. 

2. Bring the solution just under a boil until all 
gelatin is liquified. 

3. Pour the hot solution into a dedicated thermos 
and add the hardener of choice. Cap it. The 
thermos keeps the sizing hot and minimizes 
exposure to the hardener fumes. 

4. Pour a small amount in a cup big enough to 
fit a brush, and brush the hardening gelatin on 
the paper horizontally, vertically, and diagonally, 
making sure that every part of the paper is 
completely covered with a layer of size. 

5. Indicate the sized side with an X so you know 
that it is sized, because once dry, it is hard to tell. 

6. Clean the brush thoroughly, or dispose of it if 
it is a sponge-type disposable brush. 


Figure 4.6. Pictured on this lovely retro Melmac tray are gum 
arabic powder and gum arabic lumps or tears. | buy my 
powdered gum arabic from ArtcraftChemicals.com. | buy 
my lump or tears gum arabic from Cornelissen.com. Both are 
easy to use and keep forever. Once mixed with water they 
must be preserved or they do spoil. 


Gum preparation 

It is easiest to use premixed 14° Baume gum 
arabic when first attempting gum printing. 14° 
Baume refers to gum’s thickness, with the higher 
number equating to a thicker gum. All premixed 
gum contains a preservative and will never go bad 
so once you find a gum that you like, stockpile it. 
The main reason for stockpiling is that gums have 
different speeds depending on acidity. The more 
acid the gum, the “faster” the exposure time, to 
a point, and it is easier to achieve consistency in 
process if the gum variable remains consistent. One 
pint will make about 50 tricolor gum prints, and a 
gallon about 400. Do not waste money on the really 
expensive, ultra-clear gum in teeny bottles from an 
art store. It does not have to be that purified. 
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Mixing gum from powder 

Gums vary in moisture content, so to approximate 

a liter of 14° Baume commercial gum may require 

anywhere from 280 to 320 grams (about 274-3 

cups) of powdered gum. It doesn't really matter— 

learn to go by feel. 

1. Measure out 300 grams of powdered gum into 
a liter graduate. 

2. Add cold distilled water bit by bit (like mixing 
up a flour paste to make gravy) until the paste 
becomes liquid. 

3. Add the remaining water to bring the total 
volume up to 1000mlI/1 liter, probably 
somewhere around 820ml total. It will be a bit 
white and lumpy, but will clear in a few hours. 
It is ready to use immediately—in fact, some 
gum printers use powdered gum instead of gum 
in solution at time of printing. Quick’ Easy: 
whip it up in a blender. 

4. Add preservative of choice (see below). 


Mixing gum from lumps 

1. Add 300g gum lumps or tears to water in a 
1000ml graduate. 

2. Let the lumps dissolve for 24 hours. There will 
be impurities that will sink to the bottom of 
the graduate or float on top and can be either 
decanted or skimmed. 

3. Add preservative of choice (see below). 


Preserving gum 

Gum will spoil in a matter of days if not preserved. 

It will still work, but it becomes thinner and 

more acidic and is smelly. Following are a list of 

preservatives to add to 1 liter/1000ml gum, with 

thymol being my preservative of choice: 

* %-1¥%ml of 100% thymol (10g mixed in 10ml 
isopropyl alcohol) 

* 3ml phenol (carbolic acid) 

* 3ml formalin (formalin does not harden gum as 
it does gelatin) 

* 8g sodium benzoate powder, dissolved in a bit 
of warm water first. 

* 5g Bayer Preventol ON Extra Flakes at Kremer 
Pigments, order # 78740) 
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Figure 4.7. Dichromate strength. From left to right: 10%, 5%, and 2.5% dichromate all exposed at 10 minutes (twice as long as 
necessary). Note that at 2.5% even with a 10 minute exposure the layer is not stable and develops unevenly, so more than 
10 minutes exposure would be good. The 5% dichromate, less dichromate/longer exposure is an option as the two variables 
are interdependent. A good balance between dichromate strength and exposure time is 10% ammonium dichromate/12% 
potassium (equivalent) and 5 minutes exposure. Note: exposure scale is the same in all three, approximately 4-5 stops/12-14 
steps from maximum “black” to paper white that moves further up the scale with increased dichromate. The tonal range or 
contrast between steps can increase with less dichromate, which can be confused with exposure scale. 


Dichromate preparation 

‘There are two decisions to make about dichromates: 
which dichromate to choose, and what strength 
to use. 

Dichromates come in three forms: ammonium, 
potassium, and sodium, but nowadays there are 
really only two dichromates in frequent use, 
potassium and ammonium. I prefer ammonium 
dichromate because it is faster gram per gram and 
because of its greater solubility in water. With 
changes in room temperature from summer to 
winter, for instance, using a 10% solution no crystals 
will drop out of solution because ammonium 
dichromate is soluble up to around 30%. Not so 
with potassium dichromate, whose solubility in 
water is half that. However, it really doesn’t matter 
which dichromate you use as long as you are 
consistent with one or the other. 

Several things about dichromates to remember: 
distilled water is unnecessary when mixing a 
dichromate solution; I use regular tap water. 
Dichromates are inert until they come in contact 
with an organic like gum and they become photo 
sensitive; thus they can easily be stored in clear 


bottles with no need for a glass brown bottle 
or some such nonsense. In fact, I love using the 
Nalgene squirty bottle I found in a camping 
store, pictured here. Finally, dichromates never go 
“bad.” They will last forever. They are unaffected 
by exposure to light, air, or water, until in contact 
with an organic. ' 

I use a 10% ammonium dichromate or a 

12% potassium dichromate, which are roughly 
equivalent in strength. 
Danger: dichromates are poison. Label the 
dichromate storage containers appropriately. Keep 
out of reach of children. Never drink or eat around 
dichromates. Always wear gloves when handling 
dichromates. Dichromates harden colloids, and 
eyes are colloidal. Do not splash dichromate in eyes; 
wear eye protection. Dispose of dichromate in a safe 
manner as outlined in your area. Do not inhale the 
dry powder. It is toxic as well as carcinogenic and 
in small doses when ingested will kill you. Wash 
off any dichromate that may have come in contact 
with your skin with running water immediately. 
Then wash that area again with hand soap. 


Figure 4.8. When | found that dichromates were essentially 
inert until in contact with an organic, | realized a clear plastic 
bottle would be fine for storage because plain dichromate is 
not sensitive to light. Even better was finding these nalgene 
squirty camping bottles in an REI camping store. They make 
measuring out a teaspoon very easy! 


10% ammonium dichromate 

10g ammonium dichromate (approx. 2 tsp.) 

100ml warm water 

1. Weigh out 10g or measure 2 scant teaspoons of 
dichromate crystals, wearing gloves. 

2. Add to 100ml of warm water in a beaker, and 
stir until dissolved. 

3. Pour the solution into a 120ml eyedropper 
bottle and label POISON. Keep out of reach 
of children. 

4. Clean the dichromate cap and threads 
occasionally with a damp paper towel to remove 
any precipitated dichromate crystals. 


12% potassium dichromate 

12g potassium dichromate (approx. 1% tsp.) 

100ml warm water 

1. Weigh out 12g or measure 1% teaspoons of 
dichromate crystals, wearing gloves (potassium 
dichromate is heavier than ammonium). 

2. Add to 100ml of warm water in a beaker, and 
stir until dissolved. 

3. Pour the solution into a 120ml eyedropper 
bottle and label POISON. Keep out of reach 
of children. 

4. Clean the dichromate cap and threads 
occasionally with a damp paper towel to remove 
any precipitated dichromate crystals. 
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Pigment preparation 

I will share a percentage method of pigment 
preparation that gives the ability to compare 
apples to apples. We'll talk about choosing the 
best pigments for pleasing tricolors, and mixing 
the pigments to an intensity that is not too bright 
and not too pale. 


Choosing the best pigments 

In the beginning, keep it simple with two reds, two 
yellows, two blues, and a brown and a black. Once 
you have the gum process figured out, experiment 
with other colors all you want. I have probably fifty 
colors I have worked with over the years, but there 
are six listed under Favorite Pigments I use all the 
time in my classes. 

It is important to choose lightfast and transparent 
pigments. You want your gum print to stand the test 
of time, so make sure the lightfast rating listed on 
the tube is either I, or IT at worst. Transparency is 
necessary because you are essentially layering color 
over color over color in a gum print and an opaque 
pigment will dominate the colors below. 

Don't worry about the terms “staining” and 
“nonstaining” in watercolor paint. In gum printing 
the pigment is always suspended in a layer of gum 
arabic so it is not the same as in watercolor painting 
where the paint alone is brushed onto the papers. 
In the latter case, there are some pigments that 
can be lifted off with water (“non-staining”) and 
some that cant (“staining”). This slightly correlates 
to a paint’s tendency to stain in the first place but 
with the help of a good juicy layer of gum arabic 
to prevent that from happening, this is not a worry. 
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Figure 4.9. My three favorite colors that approximate process 
cyan, magenta, and yellow above and to the right. 


My favorite pigments 

There are three pigments I use most often in my 
tricolor work, M. Graham PB15:3 Pthalocyanine 
Blue, M. Graham PV19 Quinacridone Rose, and 
M. Graham PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow. These form 
a typical CMY or cyan-magenta-yellow process 
color combination. These are the first three colors 
I would recommend for a beginning gum printer. 
‘There are a number of watercolor companies that 
carry these colors under different names, but almost 
all watercolors have the pigment number on the 
tube somewhere. 

Get in the habit immediately of always referring 
to a color by its brand name, color name, and color 
number, e.g. Daniel Smith Permanent Yellow Deep 
PY110. Keep copious notes on what exact pigments 
are used and you'll thank yourself later when you 
know exactly how you achieved that favorite color 
combination. 

‘The company names are abbreviated below as 
follows: Da Vinci (DV); Daniel Smith (DS); M. 
Graham (MG); Maimeri (M); Old Holland OH); 
Rembrandt (RM); Schmincke (SCH); Sennelier 
(SN); Winsor Newton (WN). 


PB15:3 Pthalo Blue 

PB15:3 makes excellent greens with lemon yellows. 
It doesn’t mix great purples with magentas. PB15:1 
RS or Red shade Pthalo Blue is a truer blue but for 
a process cyan the 15:3 is the one to buy. 


DS Pthalo Blue DV Pthalo Blue 

M Primary Blue-Cyan MG Pthalocyanine Blue 
OH Scheveningen Blue RM Thalo Blue 

SCH Pthalo Blue SN Pthalo Blue 

WN Winsor Blue, GS 


PV19 Quinacridone Rose 

Oddly enough, PV stands for Pigment Violet and 
this process magenta is actually not a red. It also 
tends to have confusing names so pay attention 
that the tube is labeled PV19 and that it is the 
redder, not bluer, magenta. PV19 mixes well with 


red and yellow. 

DS Quinacridone Red DS Quinacridone Rose 
DV Alizarin Crimson DV Carmine 

DV Permanent Rose —- DV Red Rose Deep 

M Primary Red M Rose Lake 


MG Quinacridone Rose OH Scheveningen Rose Dp 
RM Quinacridone Rose SCH PermanentCarmine 
SCH Ruby Red SN Carmine 

SN Permanent Magenta SN Rose Madder Lake 
WN Permanent Rose 


PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow 

‘This yellow is so concentrated that it looks brown 
until diluted. It is a beautiful, golden yellow. It mixes 
well with dull red or dark violet red. It makes good 
yellow greens with Pthalo. 

DS Nickel Azo Yellow DV Nickel Azo Yellow 

MG Nickel Azo Yellow SCH Translucent Yellow 
SN Yellow Lake WN Transparent Yellow 


My next three favorites 

These next three colors combine well with each 
other and round out the palette: PB60 Indanthrone 
Blue, PR179 Perylene Maroon, and PY110 Indian 
Yellow. The blue is a great neutralizing dark, being 
duller and more purple than Pthalo Blue. The red is 
a dull brown-red, useful when a more muted color 
palette is desired. The yellow is a more gold, deep 
yellow than PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow. All can mix 
and match with the former CMY three. 
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Figure 4.10. The PB15:3 Pthalo Blue print is a 3% dilution; the PV19 Quinacridone Rose is a 4% dilution; the PY150 Nickel Azo 
Yellow is a 4% dilution. All are exposed on unsized paper at 5 minutes and developed automatically face down in plain water 
for one hour, no spraying and no brushing. You will note the lack of contrast that results from unsized paper. The gum/pigment 
grabs on to the paper very tenaciously. Sizing will increase the contrast. See further in this chapter about how | dilute pigment 
and derive my percentage solutions. 


Figure 4.11. My next three favorite colors for a tricolor gum are pictured above. The PBé60 Anthraquinone/Indanthrone Blue is 
a 3% dilution; the PR179 Perylene Maroon is a 4% dilution; the PY110 Indian Yellow is a 4% dilution. All are exposed on unsized 
paper at 5 minutes and developed automatically face down in plain water for one hour, no spraying and no brushing. PB60 


Indanthrone Blue is a sort of “blue jean” or dull purple-blue, very useful as a final neutral blue. The PR 179 Perylene Maroon 
looks like a very odd choice for a red, being so brown, but it works! The PY110 Indian Yellow is a beautiful, saturated, deep 
golden yellow useful where a deeper more gold color is warranted. 


PB60 Indanthrone Blue 

An excellent blue leaning towards violet that is 
useful in tricolor gum when a more neutral less 
intense blue is needed. It is sort of a muted violet/ 
blue-jean blue color, dark and rich. A little goes 
a long way. It has to be diluted to 3% or it is too 
intense. It mixes well with Hansa Yellow. 

DS Indanthrone Blue DV Indanthrene Blue 
OH Old Delft Blue M Faience Blue 

MG Anthraquinone Blue RM Indanthrene Blue 
SCH Dark Blue Indigo SCH Delft Blue 

SN Blue Indanthrene = WN Indanthrene Blue 


PR179 Perylene Maroon 

A deep maroon red that is excellent in tricolor gum, 
creating wonderful neutral darks in combination 
with PY110 Indian Yellow and PB29 Ultramarine 
Blue. Good for an orange-red choice. Great for 
flesh tones, not so great for greens. 


DS Perylene Maroon DV Perylene Maroon 
MG Maroon Perylene SCH Deep Red 
WN Perylene Maroon 
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PY 110 Isoindoline Yellow 

A golden yellow-orange color, beautifully 
transparent, very saturated, goes a long way and 
mixes well. Works well with greens and blues. 
Unfortunately it isn’t very common. 

DS Permanent Yellow Deep MG Indian Yellow 


Other useful colors 

So far I have mentioned six colors that are a perfect 
foundation for tricolor gum printing. My favorite 
three are a must-have. The second three give more 
options besides the usual CMY process palette. 
There are a few other blues, reds, and yellows that 
I use often, as well as perhaps a burnt sienna and 
black. 

The two blues already mentioned (PB15:3 
Pthalo and PB60 Indanthrone) are adequate to 
address all blue needs. There are only two other 
blues I would recommend if money is no object, 
PB28 Cobalt Blue and PB29 Ultramarine Blue. 
Both of these pigments are on the weak side, with 
Cobalt Blue requiring twice as much pigment in 
the mix as Ultramarine and four times as much as 
either Pthalo or Anthraquinone Blue. Nevertheless 
they are quite clear and beautiful. 


PB28 Cobalt Blue 

A middle primary blue, mixes well with PV19 to 
make beautiful violets and mixes well with reds, 
too. Cobalt is weaker in pigmentation and a bit 


expensive. 

DS Cobalt Blue DV Cobalt Blue and Deep 
M Cobalt Blue, Lt, Dp MG Cobalt Blue 

RM Cobalt Blue SCH Cobalt Blue Light 
SN Cobalt Blue WN Cobalt Blue 


PB29 Ultramarine Blue 

An excellent saturated blue leaning toward violet 
that should be used as a primary blue when a violet- 
blue is needed. Shades range from a blue-violet to 
a violet-blue. It creates lovely purples mixed with 
PV19. It mixes well with Burnt Sienna. 

DS French Ultramarine DS Ultramarine Blue 
DV French Ultramarine DV Lapis Lazuli Genuine 


DV Ultramarine Blue =DV Ultramarine BlueGS 
M Ultramarine Lt, Dp MG Ultramarine Blue 
OH French Ultramarine OH Ultramarine Blue 
OH Ultramarine Blue Dp RM French Ultramarine 
RM Ultramarine Deep SN Ultramarine Lt, Dp 
SCH Ultramarine Finest SN Fr. Ultramarine Blue 
WN French Ultramarine WN Ultramarine, GS 


PR168 Scarlet Red (Anthraquinone) 

Bright transparent orange-red that is low in 
tinting strength when mixed, and when diluted is 
somewhat dull. 

DS Anthraquinoid Scarlet M Permanent Red Light 
OH Bright Red OH Scarlet Lake Extra 


PR178 Perylene Red 
A deep red color, available through only a couple 
sources. A true blood-red color and very evocative. 


DS Perylene Red (ST) 


PR 209 Quinacridone Red 

A very clear, transparent, saturated coral red that 
mixes well with other colors and is a good primary 
red choice. It makes good purples with blue. Good 
for an orange-red choice needing good purples. It 
even makes good yellows and greens. It is just a 
good all-around mixer. 


DS Quinacridone Coral DV Quinacridone Red 


M Tiziano Red MG Quinacridone Red 
OH Ruby Lake SN Quinacridone Red 
WN Quinacridone Red 


PR 254 Pyrrole Red 

If you like cadmium this is the color for you; a true 
cadmium replacement and a good primary red 
choice, super-saturated, a bit less transparent than 
other reds, but as red as red can be. Good choice 
for an orange-red in a color palette. Mixes well 
with yellow. This is what we know as “Ferrari Red” 
because Ferrari uses it. 

DS Pyrrol Red DV Da Vinci Red 

M Sandal Red MG Pyrrol Red 

RM Permanent Red Dp SCH Scarlet Red 

SN Sennelier Red WN Winsor Red 
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Figure 4.12-4.13 Blue set, clockwise from top left: 3% PB15:3 Pthalo Blue, 3% PB60 Anthraquinone Blue, 6% PB29 Ultramarine 
Blue, and 12% PB28 Cobalt Blue. Note the difference in strengths of a 12% Cobalt which is paler than all. Both Cobalt and 
Ultramarine are beautiful, clear blues, but you get more bang for your buck with ultramarine. Note also the dullish color of 
Anthraquinone/Indanthrone Blue, which makes it great for a final neutralizing dark layer. These are the only blues | use. To the 
right, the red set, clockwise from top left: 12% PR168 Anthraquinone Scarlet, 8% PR209 Quinacridone Red, 4% PR264 Pyrrole 
Rubine, and 8% PR254 Pyrrole Red, all useful reds. Reds vary greatly from orange-biased to blue-biased, from clear to dull. My 
two favorites are PR254 because it is Ferrari Red, and PR178 Perylene Red pictured further on in the tree image because it is a 
bold, clear saturated red. However it is a less common color to find. 


PR264 Pyrrole Rubine 

A clear deep blue-red, good substitute for the less- 
lightfast Alizarin Crimson. 

DS Pyrrol Crimson MG Perm Aliz. Crimson 
WN Winsor Red Deep 


PY65 Arylide Yellow 

A very saturated orange-yellow. Good substitute 
for gamboge. Also called Hansa Yellow. 

DS Hansa Yellow Dp DV Arylide Yellow Deep 
DV Hansa Yellow Deep SCH Chrome Yellow Dp 
WN Winsor Yellow Deep 


PY97 Arylide Yellow FGL 

A perfect middle yellow to use as a primary yellow, 
neither greenish nor orangeish, and very saturated. 
Mixes well with green-blues. PY97/138/154 are all 
similar in hue so choose one. 

DS Hansa Yellow Med DV Arylide Yellow FGL 
M Primary Yellow MG Hansa Yellow Deep 


PY151 Benzimidazolone Yellow 
A perfect middle yellow to use as a primary yellow, 
neither greenish or orangeish. 


DS Azo Yellow MG Azo Yellow 
SCH Aureolin Modern 


PY154 Benzimidazolone Yellow 

A perfect middle yellow to use as a primary yellow, 
neither greenish nor orangeish, and very saturated. 
DV Da Vinci Yellow = RM Azo Yellow Light 
SCH Pure Yellow WN Winsor Yellow 


PY 175 Lemon Yellow 

This is a good color for a primary mostly middle 
yellow that leans slightly toward green and good 
for a palette’s green-yellow choice. A better choice 
for greens than PY97. 

DS Lemon Yellow M Perm Yellow Lemon 
SCH Chrome Yellow Lemon WN Winsor Lemon 
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Figures 4.14—4.15. Top left to right: 4% PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow, 12% PY151 Azo Yellow, 4% PY97 Hansa Yellow Deep, 4% PY110 
Indian Yellow. Note how much less yellow hues vary than do red hues, even though there are warm and cool yellows, green- 
biased and orange-biased yellows, saturated and weak yellows, light bright and golden deep yellows. Note also how PY151 
Azo Yellow requires 12% dilution and still it isn't even as saturated as a 4% Nickel Azo Yellow. This illustrates why PY150 Nickel Azo 
Yellow is my all around go-to yellow color. Bottom Left to right: 6% PBk9 Ivory Black,15% PBk? Ivory Black, 12% PBké Lamp Black. 
Blacks in general, being sooty, oily colors, tend to speckle-stain the paper if used too saturated. A 6% Ivory Black is a good 
dilution to use because the grain is minimal. Remember that in gum printing, multiple layers will add density and contrast so 

a one-layer black print does not have to “do all the work” of being a darkest dark. Note how much more covering power a 
12% Lamp Black has as opposed to a 15% Ivory Black. 6% Lamp Black is plenty dark and 12% is overkill. Note also Lamp Black’s 


cooler color. 


PBr7 Raw or Burnt Sienna 

Raw Sienna is a natural earth yellow, and Burnt 
Sienna is a natural earth orange. They are both 
wonderful colors to have when a muted earth 
palette is wanted and, in fact, can be the yellow and 
red in combination with Ultramarine Blue for a 
tricolor gum. All companies carry these earth colors. 


PBké Lamp Black (amorphous carbon) 

A cooler or bluer black than Ivory Black. Note that 
names of pigments aren't so tidy, Rembrandt calls 
its PBk6 pigment “Ivory” Black. 


DS Lamp Black DV Lamp Black 
MG Lamp Black RM Ivory Black 
SCH Lamp Black 


PBk9 Ivory Black 

A warmer black. Many gummists prefer this one, 
saying it is clearer and stains less. Black is most 
useful in monochrome or duotone gum and if doing 
CMYK quadcolor, but not vital in tricolor gum. 


DS Ivory Black DV Ivory Black 
M Ivory Black MG Ivory Black 
SCH Ivory Black SN Ivory Black 
WN Ivory Black 


Mixing the pigments 

Most books recommend measuring pigments 
by peas, worms, inches, grams, etc. This can be 
problematic, for a number of reasons. Some tubes 
have different hole sizes. Squeezing slower or 
faster produces different amounts of pigments in 
inches or worms or peas. Weight of pigment in no 
way correlates to saturation or intensity of color. 


And using pigments in this way often ends up in 
streaky gum layers if the pea, inch, or worm is not 
thoroughly mixed in. 

I’ve settled on two methods, a stock pigment 
method and a working strength pigment method. 
Both require a bit of math which I have done for 
you below. The benefits are that no streaking of 
gum layers will occur and it is easily measurable 
for consistently repeatable results. The downside 
is an initial investment in plastic bottles, having 
to tie up more gum arabic at the offset, and that 
some pigments sink to the bottom with inactivity, 
requiring an occasional shaking to remix. 

Since gum/pigment solutions don’t go bad over 
time, either stock or working strength pigment 
mixes last forever, as long as the gum has a 
preservative in it. There are, however, a few colors 
that stink naturally: Ultramarine Blue has a sort of 
sulfurous smell when working with it, but it still 
works fine. 


Stock pigment mixes 

1. Buy 60ml/2 oz. HDPE polypropylene/Nalgene 
wide-mouth plastic storage bottles ($22.00/12 
at coleparmer.com). 

2. Squeeze the entire 15ml tube of watercolor into 
45ml gum in a cup and mix thoroughly. 

3. Pour this into the bottle and shake 50x until 
thoroughly mixed. 

4. Label the plastic bottle with the brand name, 
color name, and color numéer found on the tube. 
A Sharpie ultra-permanent pen is great for this 
but any permanent marker will do. 

5. When ready to print, dilute the stock pigment 
mix as suggested. 

6. Mix the diluted stock pigment mix with an 
equal quantity of dichromate to make the final 
coating solution. 


Diluting stock pigment mixes 

15/60ml (15ml pigment +45ml gum) = 25% 
strength. This is super-saturated and rarely used for 
any color. At time of use, 4 teaspoon (1.25ml) of 
this stock pigment mix can be diluted with plain 
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Figure 4.16. This one-layer 6% PR178 Perylene Red image is 
made with a favorite red of mine, a bright, clear true-red. 
This image illustrates how finely-detailed a gum print can be, 
debunking the myth that “gum doesn't do fine detail.” 


gum arabic to achieve any number of strengths 
and then that diluted amount is matched with 
dichromate in a 1:1 ratio when making a coating 
solution (e.g. a final diluted mix of 1% tsp. will 
require 1% tsp. dichromate). Most often, I dilute 
colors between 3% and 12% (percentages are 
approximate; 5ml=1 teaspoon). I rarely dilute 
even the most intense colors below 3%. I rarely 
use a strength for the weakest colors over 12%. I 
will share the strength I use of each of my favorite 
colors further on: 

% tsp. stock + 1% tsp. gum =3% 

% tsp. stock + 1% tsp. gum = 4% 

% tsp. stock + %4 tsp. gum = 6% 

% tsp. stock + % tsp. gum = 8% 

% tsp. stock + 4% tsp. gum = 12% 


The math behind this 

(Courtesy of Mark Severson, Dean, School 
of Natural and Social Sciences, Professor of 
Chemistry, SUNY Buffalo State; I love my 
smart friends in high places...) V=Volume and 
C=Concentration. We are solving for the volume 
of stock solution we need to mix with plain gum. 
The formula looks like this, where we know the 
concentration (C) and the volume (V) we need of 
the working strength solution and we know that 
the concentration of this stock (C) is 25%: 
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Vstock = Cworking x Vworking 
Cstock 


So if we need 10ml of 3% working strength, it 
would look like: 


Vstock = 10 x .03 = 1.2ml or approx. % tsp. 
25 


Working strength pigments 

A pigment that is mixed working strength is not 

diluted at time of use with any more gum arabic. 

It is ready to go. This is the method I use, because 

I gum print all the time. It is also the method I use 

when I teach my classes and workshops. The major 

downside is this requires larger Nalgene bottles 

(250ml, sometimes 500ml) and way more gum 

arabic tied up in the initial mixing process. It is a 

system best used by an artist who considers gum 

his or her process of choice. 

1. Measure out 30ml of gum arabic and pour it 
into a 250ml or 500ml plastic bottle. 

2. Squeeze the watercolor tube into the bottle. 

. Add some more gum arabic and shake 50x. 

4. Add the remaining gum arabic required for 
the dilution mix and shake 50x again until 
thoroughly mixed. 

5. At time of use, mix 1 part of working strength 
gum/pigment solution + 1 part dichromate to 
make the coating solution. 

I find this method has the best accuracy, complete 
ease at time of use, and is the easiest way to teach 
gum printing to a class of students, especially those 
who shy away from math. The pigments are ready 
to go and the only thing required is to mix 1:1 with 
dichromate. ‘The downside is that each pigment 
other than the ones here will have to be tested to 
arrive at an acceptable working strength. I usually 
start with a 6% dilution and after one layer I can 
tell if it is too strong or weak. 


Oo 


Here’s the math. 3% is the weakest solution I ever 
use, and that only for PB60 Indanthrone Blue, 
PB15:3 Pthalocyanine Blue. 

115ml tube + 485ml gum = 3% 

115ml tube + 360ml gum = 4% 

115ml tube + 235ml gum = 6% 

115ml tube + 172ml gum = 8% 

115ml tube + 135ml gum = 10% 

115ml tube + 110ml gum = 12% 

115ml tube + 85ml gum = 15% 

1 15ml tube + 60ml gum = 20% 

115ml tube + 45ml gum = 25% 
T used to mix all colors in a total volume of 500ml 
gum (3%), but for most colors this was a little 
undersaturated and would require printing more 
gum layers to get a good final print. In historical 
times it was not uncommon to print up to 30 layers, 
and in that case, the more muted colors will work 
just fine. And sometimes a more muted gum print 
is desired! Right now, these are the dilutions I am 
working with and that I use in my workshops, 
though this is always a moving target and often 
brand-dependent. 
¢ 3% PB15:3 Thalos and PB60 Indanthrone Blue. 
This dilution is used for only the strongest colors. 
4% PY97 arylide/Hansa Yellow, PY110 Indian 
Yellow, PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow, PV19 
Quinacridone Magenta, PR179 Perylene 
Maroon, PR264 Pyrrole Rubine. This dilution 
is one I end up using, it seems, most often, for 
the more strongly-saturated pigments. 
6% I usually start out mixing a 6% dilution 
with any pigment, the equivalent of one tube 
in 250ml (15ml pigment +235gum). It is sort 
of a benchmark standard. Then, through trial 
and error and many gum prints, I see if the 
particular 6% dilution dominates or recedes 
and dilute accordingly. Pbk6 Ivory Black, PBk9 
Lamp Black, PB29 Ultramarine Blue, PR168 
Anthraquinone Red, PR178 Perylene Red. 
8% If 6% is a bit weak, I will either double it to 
12% by adding two tubes to the 250ml bottle 
(30ml pigment +220ml gum) and sometimes I 
have to back off of that, which is where the 8% 
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Figure 4.17. On the left is a narrow-mouth 250ml Nalgene 
bottle used for working strength pigment mixes, and the 
three little bottles are the wide-mouth 60ml/2 oz. used for 
stock pigment mixes. | always mark my bottles with the color 
brand, name, and number, either with masking tape or with 
a Sharpie. Note the bottle on the right, where pigment has 
settled to the bottom. Always shake stock or working strength 
pigment bottles before use, especially when working with 
any earth pigments which settle to the bottom just like dirt in 
water. 


comes in. I use this dilution with PR254 Pyrrole 
Red, PR209 Quinacridone Red. 

¢ 12% This dilution is used for the weakest of 
pigments, such as PB28 Cobalt Blue and PY151 
Azo Yellow but it isn’t often I use this dilution. 


Combining pigments 

There are no combinations of pigments that don’t 
work, and I would suggest mixing and matching 
all of the colors recommended in this chapter, 
but some combinations excel in producing good 
purples, greens, and oranges as follows. Some of 
the colors listed below are new ones not previously 
mentioned. 


Tricolor combinations 

PB15:3 Pthalo Blue 

PV19 Quinacridone Rose 

PY97 Hansa or Arylide Yellow 

PV19 makes good purples with blue; PY97 makes 
good oranges with PV19 and good greens with blue 
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PB29 Ultramarine Blue 

R178 Perylene Red or PR179 Perylene Maroon 
PY110 Isoindoline Yellow 

This combination gives very neutral blacks, 
surprisingly since PY110 is very golden and PR179 
is more deep maroon than red; very similar to the 
PB60/PR179/PY110 already presented, except for 
the PB29 Ultramarine Blue. 


PB15 Pthalo, PB28 Cobalt Blue, or PB29 
Ultramarine 

PR209 Quinacridone Red 

PY154 Benzimi Yellow 

PR209 makes good purples with blue and good 
oranges with yellow. 


PB15:3 Pthalo Blue 

PV19 Quinacridone Rose or PR178 Perylene 
Red or PR179 Perylene Maroon 

PY150 Nickel Azo Yellow 

PY150 mixes well with Pthalo and the reds. 


PB29 Ultramarine Blue 

PV19 Quinacridone Rose 

PO48 Burnt Orange, PO62 Benzimi Orange, 
PBr7 Burnt Sienna 

Good purples and good darks. 


PB60 Indanthrone Blue 

Any red 

PY97 Hansa Yellow 

Hansa and Indanthrone mix well together. 


PB28 Cobalt Blue or PB29 Ultramarine Blue 
PBr7 Burnt Sienna or PR101 Red Iron Oxide 
PY42 Mars Yellow, PY43 Yellow Ochre, or PBr7 
Raw Sienna 

This is a very muted, natural earth palette look. 


Endnotes 


1. Crawford 204, Koesters 15, Anderson 1917 183, Kosar 52, 
see Bibliography. 


Figures 5.1-5.20. Squish Series, Parking Lot, twenty 8°10 tricolor gum bichromate prints out of a series of fifty © 
Christina Z. Anderson 2008-2010. Parking lots all across America are veritable mines of the cast off remnants of a 
consumerist culture. This anthropological dig, without having to dig at all, displays evidence of brand name popular- 
ity. Budweiser and Pepsi, Red Bull and Marlboro abound. In fact, parking lots are almost another form of advertise- 
ment for these companies, albeit a gritty one. It is one thing to find littered items and yet another to find these littered 
items also flattened by tires—a double whammy of disrespect to the object as well as the environment. The flattening 
shows a cultural disregard but also produces things of beauty when these objects are subject to the universal laws 

of pressure. The Squish Series examines the fine line between the grotesque and the beautiful, between tragedy and 
humor. The centrally fixated objects become elevated to icons of 21st century sprawl and rush. 
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aking a gum print is not hard, just time 

consuming. This chapter will explore 

best practice in registering, coating, 
exposing, and developing and then monochrome, 
duotone, tricolor and quadcolor gum printing. 


Registering gum 

Even monochrome gum is a multi-layered printing 
process. Therefore, the very first step is to adopt a 
registration system so all layers will align correctly. 
‘This is especially important when using dark colors. 
It is hard to see the image through a layer of black, 
for instance. 

Preshrinking the paper is the first step to 
ensuring good registration. Although there is still 
a certain amount of shrinkage that will continue to 
occur through repeated wet and dry cycles, partly 
because of the build up of gum on the surface of the 
paper which contracts the paper ever so slightly, the 
lion’s share of shrinkage occurs in the first wet and 
dry cycle. See Preparing Supplies for the how-to. 

The cheapest way to register a print is the pin 
method. All negatives are lined up together exactly 
in register on top of a piece of cardboard, and then 
a pushpin is pushed through the corners of this 
negative sandwich to make pinholes. The pushpin 
is also pushed through the paper when ready to 
expose, and those same holes will be used with all 
negatives. Once the negative is pushpinned into 
place it is then taped down with Scotch Magic 
Removable Tape and the print is ready to expose. 

Another registration method is the use of 
registration pins and a two hole 1/4” 0 height 
registration punch. The pins are taped into the 
contact frame, the negatives and paper are punched 
with holes. The pins can be bought at Ternes- 
Burton (ternesburton.com). 


Figure 5.21. Anegative over a gum layer out of registration, 
top, and then in-registration, bottom. Note the “bas relief” 
look when the negative is not registered correctly, and the 
way it looks when registered correctly. 


A method that a number of gum printers use 
is to affix the paper to an aluminum sheet with 
removable dry mount tissue. The paper remains 
attached to the aluminum support until the 
gum print is complete, at which time the print is 
reheated in a dry mount press and removed from 
the aluminum backing. 

My registration method is a bit more expensive 
but very easy to use. I bought an 18” x 24” Porta 
Trace lightbox. It’s like a mini, portable slide table. 
1. Place the coated paper on the lightbox. Line up 

the negative visually with the image so that the 

sort of “bas relief” look disappears. 
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2. Tape one corner in place, and then the opposite 
corner. 

3. Flip the print around and tape the following 
opposite corners in place. 

4. Take the paper-negative sandwich and curl it, 
negative outward, like a tube to slightly adjust 
the negative in place. 

5. Place the negative/paper sandwich back on 
the light box to see if the image is in correct 
registration. If not, pull it into place and then 
tape the middle of each side. 

6. If, after a few layers it appears the negative is a 
few millimeters bigger than the print, evidenced 
by the negative buckling in the center of the 
print when taped into place, the paper has to be 
“relaxed” into the negative. Do this by taking a 
damp, clean sponge and slightly dampening the 
back of the print with the negative still taped 
in place. The paper will curl at first and then 
relax. As soon as it has expanded that little bit 
necessary, put it in the contact frame and expose. 

7. After a number of layers I iron my prints on a 
cotton setting with a regular household iron, 
face down when dry and before registering. It is 
a sort of poor-woman’s dry mount press. Paper 
is cotton, just like fabric! 

Note: if registration is a nightmare, make sure 

all three negatives are the exact same size and 

something didn't go awry at the printer stage! 


Coating gum 

I use a Connoisseur Series 150 2” stitched- 
ferrule hake brush for coating all my prints. It is 
inexpensive. The bristles are springy yet soft, and 
with the non-metal ferrule I can soak these brushes 
for hours with no rusting. I have easily 30 of them in 
my dimroom. They last for years as long as they are 
well-cared for. As soon as I am done coating a layer, 
I stand the brush in a cup of water for a couple hours 
to clean out all gum and pigment, rinse and lay flat to 
dry. 1 also use the 3” Connoisseur hake brush for 
smoothing a coat. If shedding is a major issue, run 
a bead of superglue at the base of the hairs. I coat 


Figure 5.22. A hair dryer is an invaluable tool to speed up 
drying of the coated layer to ready it for exposure. It is best 
used on a lower heat setting making sure to always move the 
dryer around to both dry evenly and avoid overheating the 
layer which turns the dichromate brown as above. 


in normal room light, though I leave my prints to 

dry in the closet. 

1. If wanting clean borders, tape the area with 
Scotch #230 drafting tape or KleenEdge low 
tack tape or 3M #811 painter’s tape on all four 
sides and coat within the taped area. As soon 
as the coating is dry, remove the tape carefully. 

2. Mix up a 1:1 coating mix of approximately 
5 ml/1 teaspoon of combined gum/pigment/ 
sensitizer for each 8°x10” print. This means 
2.5ml/% teaspoon gum/pigment and 2.5ml/% 
teaspoon dichromate. The 9 oz. plastic cups are 
perfect for this because they fit a 2” or 3” brush. 
When mixing up a coating solution for multiple 
prints, the actual amount used for an 8°x10” 
is approximately 3ml. Note: a mixed coating 
solution lasts a day or two, so if there is any left 
over it can be used later. 

3. Pour the solution into the center of the paper 
and cover the entire area quickly. The window 
of opportunity for coating a gum print is under 
a minute before it starts getting tacky. 


4. Smooth out any visible brush strokes until 


tackiness sets in. Now is the time to smooth the 
layer even more with a dry 3” hake brush held 
at a 90° angle. Use a very light flicking motion 
to smooth out any brush strokes or marks and 
the coating is done. 


Figure 5.23. To the 
left is an image of 
several of my Con- 
noisseur 150 series 

2” hake brushes, 
soaking after coating 
a gum print. The cup 
they are soaking in 

is one of those 9 oz. 
plastic wine cups, in- 
finitely reusable and 
the perfect size for a 
2” or 3” hake brush 
to soak. 


5. Get in the habit of recording all information in 
pencil about that coating on one of the borders, 
or the back, of a print. 

6. Ifdesired,a gum layer can be dried and exposed 
immediately by drying it with a hair dryer. Use 
the cooler temperature and evenly dry the entire 
layer. Once it is dry to the touch it is ready to 
expose. 


Exposing gum 
Best practice is to expose a coated layer immediately 
upon dry, especially in humid climates. There 
is a thing called “dark reaction” which is non- 
image hardening of the colloid even without 
light exposure of any sort which results in a low 
contrast, fogged print. This is because as soon as 
the dichromate is mixed into the colloid, it becomes 
sensitive to light, heat, and humidity. The longer a 
freshly coated paper sits and the greater any of these 
three conditions are, the more quickly the coated 
paper begins to insolubilize. In a dry climate like 
Montana, coated paper will last longer than in a 
humid climate like the South. 

See Determining Exposure Time in the 
Digital Negatives for Gum chapter for how to 
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find out accurate exposure times for all colors and 
layers. This book presumes an exposure time of 5 
minutes in a UVBL light box. This is more or less 
adequate to expose a gum layer. 

There are things that affect exposure time. 
Different colors filter light differently and thus 
have different speeds, with blue being faster and 
yellow, black, orange-reds and siennas being slower. 
A thalo layer might be slightly better at 4 minutes 
compared to a magenta at 6 minutes and yellow 
at 9 minutes. Other color qualities that can affect 
exposure are the darkness of the color, the density 
of the color, the opacity of the color, and how thin 
the gum printer spreads out the coating. Layer 
order can affect exposure with each succeeding layer 
requiring a modicum stronger exposure because the 
paper is getting increasingly glossy. So too does a 
change in humidity, or a change in gum which can 
differ in speed up to 2x! 

With all this preamble, expose the first layer 
for 5 minutes under UVBL and follow this rule: 
If the layer all sloughs off, then double exposure 
time. If the layer does not develop in an hour, half 
exposure time. 

If using direct summer sun between 10am—2pM, 
expose 30 seconds—10 minutes; diffused summer 
sun/shade: 2-30 minutes; direct winter sun: 15—45 
minutes, and UVBL exposure for any color 1-25 
minutes with an average of 3-15. 


Developing gum 
Develop the gum print right after exposure 
or continuing action can be a problem, like 
dark reaction, where the dichromate continues 
hardening the layer in a non-image exposure way. 
Developing a gum print can be done in two 
ways. One is just to leave the gum print face down 
in the water, giving it a wiggle every now and then 
to avoid trapped air bubbles which interfere with 
development. This is called automatic development. 
The other is to use aids in development such 
as spray or brushing. This is called mechanical 
development. Automatic development results in 
the smoothest print. Mechanical development 
results in more grain and more risk of damaging 
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10 minute exposure 
11 minute exposure 
12 minute exposure 
13 minute exposure 
14 minute exposure 
15 minute exposure 


minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 
minute exposure 


a delicate layer when it is wet. That said, I usually 
employ teeny developing brushes on almost all of 
my prints. Always use gloves and tongs in the first 
dichromate bath; once the dichromate has leached 
out of the print, it is safe to handle the print with 
bare hands. 


1. 


Use room temp plain water for everything 
(70°F-80°F). Label a tray “dichromate” and fill 
it with a couple liters of water. This tray will 
collect all the dichromate from the print, and is 
only used with tongs. The dichromate tray can 
be reused over and over and over again until 
it is completely dirty, at which time pour the 
dirty water into a dichromate waste disposal 
container (if that is a requirement in your area) 
and start a fresh tray. 


. Place the exposed print immediately after 


exposure in the dichromate tray face up. The 
yellow dichromate will stream out of the 
exposed border of the print. Agitate lightly for 
1-2 minutes. When the yellow streaming has 
finished, lift the print out with tongs into the 
next water bath. Hands do not go into this bath. 


00006000 waa. 


Figures 5.24-5.25. Note how ex- 
posure affects the color of the 
layer in the image on the left 
(PR179 Perylene Maroon). The 
longer the exposure, the deep- 


er the color to a point. Note 
12,13 4 15 16 


right image, a series of step 
wedges (PR178 Perylene Red) 
exposed at 2, 5, 10, and 15 min- 
utes. At the 5-minute exposure 
the color is nice and deep and 
not stained with overexposed 
dichromate stain. At the 10 and 
15-minute exposure the brown 
of the dichromate stain starts 
creeping in, and although it 
can be removed with a clear, it 


C80O0GOCR9O00000008 6) is indicative of overexposure. 


3. The print should remain in this water bath 


until development is complete. The print should 
remain face down. Every few minutes, wiggle the 
print to prevent trapped air bubbles, especially 
in the beginning of development. Occasionally 
lift the print up to check progress and then 
carefully place it face down again for as long as 
development is required. This can be 15 minutes 
to an hour or longer even. I have left prints in 
all day. Development time is at least as long 
as is required to clear the highlights and open 
the shadows. Be sure to never touch the tender 
surface of the print. Hands can go in this bath. 


. After the print has been in the second tray for 


5 minutes, it can be lightly spray-developed 
with a variable-mist spray bottle at arm’s length. 
‘This speeds development along, but does make 
grain. Then place the print face down for the 
remaining development time. The longer the 
development time the more delicate the print 
so spray earlier than later. 


. As far as brush-development, there are two 


sorts: global and local. Global is an all-over 
brushing of the print with a soft hake brush, 


Figure 5.26. Here a dense layer of black has been exposed 
for 5, 10, and 20 minutes. The left side has been completely 
brushed. Brush development requires longer exposure times. 
In fact, a 20-minute exposure with black pigment would not 
be too long if the entire print was to be brush-developed. 


a method that will surely result in grain if 
that is what is desired. Local is using teeny 
little brushes to brush off pigment in specular 
highlights or where it looks too dark, dull, or 
needing a lift. This can be done towards the end 
of development. I put a couple cups of water 
in a flat-bottomed tray and use little brushes 
judiciously, almost like painting a gum print. 
I brush lightly, then let the water wash over 
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the surface of the print occasionally to remove 
color that has been brushed aside. After the 
brushwork is done I put the print back in the 
developing bath face down for a few minutes. 
6. Once the print looks as it should, hang it to 
dry. Prints dry down darker and slightly duller 
so take that into consideration. 
‘There is no “normal” development time but 4-1% 
hours is a good range that indicates proper exposure. 
‘The only incorrect development times are a minute 
(the layer swooshes completely off) or forever (the 
layer never develops from anything but a square of 
undifferentiated color) although I will admit that 
having to develop a print all day is frustrating and 
would certainly make me cut exposure! 
Development is done in complete room light, 
especially after the dichromate tray bath because 
there is no more remaining dichromate that will 
be sensitive to light. Note: if doing multiple prints 
at once, put the prints back to back and flip the 
sandwich every five minutes so that each print gets 
time face up and face down during development. 
Never put a print on top of the emulsion side of 
another print. It will ruin it! 


Clearing gum 

With longer exposures and full-strength dichromate 
solutions there can sometimes be a residual 
brownish dichromate stain in the shadows of a 
print. This stain eventually fades to a pale green. 
Clearing is a chemical means of speeding this 
fading along. It is not at all necessary for archival 
reasons because once a print is developed there 
is nothing left in the print except pigment, gum, 
and paper. It should also not be necessary when 
following the short exposures and more dilute 
dichromate solutions recommended in this book. 
If there is some reason to clear (e.g. ifa print needs 
to be scanned right away or something) here is my 
favorite clear formula. Clearing is done after the 
final layer of the gum print is completed. 
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Figure 5.27. Broken Wing, a monochrome gum bichromate image made with multiple printings © Hillevi Nagel 2014. To see 
more of Nagel’s gum work visit hillevinagel.se/?page_id=69 and her pages in Chapter 10 Contemporary Artists. 


“Pot metabi” clear 

10g potassium metabisulfite (2 teaspoons) 

Water to 1000ml 

Add 10g/2 teaspoons potassium metabisulfite to a 
liter of water and either spray the face of the print 
with this solution or soak the print in a tray of it 
face up for 5 minutes or so. When the print looks 
sufficiently clear, rinse in water for 20 minutes 
and hang to dry. Caution: potassium metabisulfite 
is smelly. 


Printing monochrome gum 
See the Digital Negatives for Gum chapter for how 
to create the monochrome single negative. 
Monochrome gum today does not usually mean 
mono-/ayer gum but mono-co/or gum. It refers to 
print color not print method. Even monochrome 
gum prints are created with multiple layers of gum. 
In order for a negative to print a mono-/ayer or 
one-coat gum print with all the information from 


highlights to shadows in that one layer, the coating 
solution has to be heavily pigmented to achieve the 
darkest darks. The layer is therefore more prone to 
flaking and staining of the highlights. That said, a 
long exposure and careful development can make 
a beautiful, charcoal sketchy-looking image. I will 
share two methods here, one printing through the 
paper Zack and then a normally-printed mono- 
layer gum print, for comparison to a multilayer 
monochrome gum. 


Printing through the paper back 

1. No need to shrink and size paper! This is a one- 
coat gum print. Choose as thin and as smooth 
a paper as possible, e.g. Canson Pro Marker or 
a vellum even. 

2. Coat the paper with a densely pigmented 
coating solution that is as dark as the darkest 
darks need to be and let dry. 


Figures 5.28-5.29. The prints above were both printed through 
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5. Itis best to expose this out in sunlight, because 


exposure times will be at least 4x as long as a 
normal exposure. In full direct sun (10am—2PM) 
15 minutes for a thin paper, or 20 minutes—2 
hours for a 1401b watercolor paper like Fabriano 
is not too long. The longer the exposure, the 
deeper the color and the higher the apparent 
contrast up to a certain point, because the 
shadows will print darker with longer exposure. 


. When the print comes out of the contact 


frame it will look like a block of solid color 
with no image, because the image is on the 
bottom closest to paper base so don’t worry. 
Automatic development is best and eventually 
the image will appear, although a judicious 
spray development will hurry things along 
and produce less grain than with a regular 
print, because again, the image is more firmly 
attached at the bottom of the layer next to the 
paper base. Expect the image to be softened 
because it is printed through paper texture. Thus 
the smoothest paper possible is best, which is 
why the suggestion of a thinner, cheaper paper 
such as Canson Pro Marker. The thinner and 
smoother the paper, the sharper the image. 


the paper back using a heavily-pigmented black layer. The 
smoother image was printed through thick hot press paper 
and the grainier one through cold press paper. It is best to 
use as smooth and thin a paper as possible, thinner than 
these, especially since it will be a one-coat one-develop- 
ment print with no need to worry about paper fragility. 


One-coat monochrome 

1. Double the pigment load in the mix. For blacks, 
for instance, a pigment load of 25% might be 
required (15ml +45ml gum). 


3. When the coated layer is ready to expose, place 


the paper Jack in contact with the non-emulsion 
side of the negative (negative is flipped) so the 
print will be right-reading. 

. Place a piece of plain white paper on top of the 
coating if desired to protect the inside of the 
contact frame from pigment, and then place the 
whole sandwich face down in the contact frame 
so the negative is in contact with the glass as 
usual even though it is backward-reading. You 
will not see the coated side of the paper, but 
the paper back. 


. Print 4x as long as normally required, especially 


with black (20-40 minutes). 


. Process as normal in the dichromate bath using 


tongs, face up, for two minutes to get rid of the 
dichromate. 


. Place carefully face down in the water bath using 


little to no movement that might encourage 
flaking off of the layer. Or, at this point, you can 
do a complete brushing of the surface to create 
a grainy, pointillist, Demachy look. 


. Develop as long as necessary, even overnight. 


With the brush method, it may be ready 
immediately. Hang to dry when done. 
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Figure 5.30. Awake, subtle duotone gum bichromate, printed with rose madder and black © Monica Englund 2010 To see 
more of Englund’s work visit her pages in Chapter 10 Contemporary Artists. 


Multiple-coat monochrome 

Around 1896, Austrian gum printers discovered it 
was possible to print on top of a previously exposed 
gum layer once it had dried. This was 40 years after 
gum’s discovery! With the ability to print multiple 
layers a whole new world opened up. Gummists 
found that varying exposure time, pigment, and 
gum in each layer would enable a fully tonal print 
to be made, one that had absolute, non-flaking, 
non-blocked up blacks, detailed midtones and most 
delicate highlights. 

Most commonly the shadows, midtones, and 
highlights were each printed in with differing 
exposure, pigment amount, and dichromate 
amount. For instance, a long exposure with a lightly 
pigmented layer and more dichromate printed in 
the highlights. Often the highlight printing was 
a warmer color, either a black tinted with brown 


or a yellow to burnt sienna. A normally exposed, 
pigmented and dichromated layer printed in the 
midtones. And a more pigmented, less exposed, less 
dichromated layer was used to print the shadows. 

Here is a chart to show how to combine the 
variables of dichromate, exposure and pigment 
amount to print in the three tonal ranges: 


Dichromate Exposure Pigment 
Highlights more more less 
Midtones normal normal normal 
Shadows less less more 
Table 5.1. 


For instance, highlights could be 3 parts dichromate: 
1 part pigment/gum and 10 minutes exposure; 
midtones: 1:1 dichromate to pigment/gum as per 
normal and 5 minutes exposure; shadows: 1 part 
dichromate: 2 parts pigment/gum and a 2 minute 
exposure. This merely “edges” in the deepest darks. 


. Coat the paper with the color of choice. I would 
suggest a foundational black layer first because 
it is easy to register successive coats over it. 
This black layer should be thin and well printed 
but low contrast so there is detail everywhere 
in the resulting image but the shadows have 
not reached full density. If some other form of 
registration is used that can be easily registered 
over a faint layer, do the highlight layer first. 

. Develop the image as per normal, first face up 
in the dichromate tray using tongs for 2 minutes 
until all dichromate leaches out, and then face 
down in the plain water tray for up to an hour 
or longer if desired. Once the highlights have 
cleared, hang the print to dry. 

. Coat the paper again with another layer of 
color. I would recommend, for instance, a warm 
brown like a burnt sienna, or another black layer 
slightly warmed with the addition of a bit of 
brown or red. 


4. Expose, process and dry. 


. Evaluate the gum print. Are the highlights clear 
and bright and fully printed? Are the shadows 
deep enough? How is contrast in the print? If 
the print looks perfect, it is done. If the shadows 
need more density, punch the print with a 
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Figure 5.31. Swing Set, 
tricolor gum bichro- 
mate over cyanotype 
© Christina Z. Anderson 
2015. Even though this 
image appears essen- 
tially monochromatic, it 
is a tricolor print made 
over a blue cyanotype 
layer. A full-color print 
doesn't have to be 
colorful. 


fully pigmented dark with less exposure. If the 
highlights are needing more detail, punch the 
print with a lightly pigmented, longer exposure. 
‘The third layer is merely addressing those areas 
of the print that still may be lacking. A print 
can be done in as few as 2 coats though many 
often print 4-6 coats. 


Printing duotone gum 

Duotone gum can be created from a single negative 
very easily, or using the Duotone or Tricolor 
negatives outlined in the Digital Negatives for 
Gum chapter. The highlights are usually printed 
in with a warm color, lightly pigmented, heavily 
dichromated, long exposure. Then the midtones 
and shadows are printed in with a cool color from 
dark brown to blue or black. 

A subtly evocative duotone is printed all in black 
with each layer of black merely tinted with a drop 
of warm or cool pigment added to the black. 

The advantage of using actual duotone or 
tricolor negatives instead of a single negative is 
that the duotone negative split will print the warms 
where the warms should go and the cools where 
the cools should go and thus it looks almost like a 
tricolor print with a faded color palette that is quite 
popular today in Instagram filters. 
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Printing tricolor gum 

See the Digital Negatives for Gum chapter to make 

tricolor RGB negatives. 

1. For the first layer, expose the blue negative or 
the magenta negative and process as per normal. 
Dont worry about the layer being too pale; it 
is only printing one of the three colors, and a 
third of the image. 

2. Next coat the developed and dried blue or 
magenta layer with yellow gum, and let dry. 
Register the yellow negative and expose, 
develop, and dry. 

3. Coat the remaining color not printed, whether 
magenta or blue, and expose, develop, and dry 
as per normal. 

4. Evaluate the print. If the color balance is correct, 
the print is done. If it seems like it needs more 
yellow, magenta, or blue, print another layer. If 
it needs contrast, print another light and short- 


exposure layer of blue. Usually a tricolor print 
can be finished in 3-6 layers. 


Printing quadcolor gum 

See the Digital Negatives for Gum chapter to make 

quadcolor CMYK negatives. 

1. For the first layer, expose the black negative and 
process as per normal. Don’t worry about the 
layer being too pale; remember it is only printing 
the blacks of the image. 

2. Next coat the developed and dried black layer 
with yellow gum, and let dry. Register the yellow 
negative and expose, develop, and dry. 
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Figure 5.32. On the left is the digital version 
of RGB and CMY plus white, gray, and 
black. On the right is a gum print of this series 
of 9 colors. Note the more muted, soft colors 
of a tricolor gum print. The middle row of 
cyan, magenta, and yellow represent the 
actual pigments used. The top row would 
be a combination of yellow and magenta 
(red), yellow and cyan (green), and cyan 
and magenta (blue). Note that magenta, 
cyan, and yellow do make black. 


3. Coat the black/yellow layer with magenta or 
blue and expose, develop, and dry as per normal. 

4. Coat the black/yellow/magenta or blue layer 
with the remaining color and expose, develop, 
and dry as per normal. 

5. Evaluate the print. If the color balance is correct, 
the print is done. If it seems like it needs more 
yellow, magenta, or blue, print another layer. If 
it needs contrast, print another layer of black. 
Usually a quadcolor print can be finished in 
4-6 layers. 


Layer order in gum 

Layer order is not crucial. It is easiest to use a 
darker layer for the first layer because it is easy to 
register. It is next to impossible to register over a 
yellow layer by eyeball. If using some other method 
of registration, by all means start with yellow and 
proceed from lighter to darker color. 

One common color order was to print the blue 
and magenta layers first to establish contrast, then 
the yellow layer printed one or more times to bring 
the whole into color balance. Others suggested 
the lightest, warmest colors first, ending with a 
transparent cool one like a cobalt or ultramarine 
blue. 


Printing pseudo-color gum 

‘This process uses one negative. 

1. Print a monochrome layer like a black or brown 
of the whole image, develop, and dry. 

2. Paint color selectively where desired and expose 
all at once under the negative again. A tip is to 


use a wetted fan-shaped watercolor brush to 
soften edges before the colored layers dry. 

. During development of this exposed layer, take 
a brush or even a Scotch Brite pad and brush/ 
scrape off where the color shouldn't be. Dry. 


4, Print another neutral color on top (black, brown, 


or gray) to harmonize all the colors and tie them 
together. Dry. 

. If necessary, print one more layer to punch in 
the shadow detail only. 

. This process can also be done merely by printing 
layer upon layer of each color desired and 
scraping off each color during its development 
where it doesn't belong. See Sookang Kim or 
Chia N.-Loftqvist in Ch. 10 Contemporary 
Artists. 
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Figure 5.33. Weeping Sunflower, 
tricolor gum bichromate © 
Bruce Campbell 2013. Bruce is 
a retired civilian mechanical 
engineer who worked for the 

US Air Force at Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base in Dayton Ohio 
for over 32 years. Campbell has 
had an interest in alternative 
photography since the late 70s 
when he took night classes at 
local universities. He took one of 
my gum workshops a number 
of years ago. This is an example 
of a more “freeform” gum 

print, using brushes to create a 
more expressive rendition of the 
sunflower. 


Printing watercolor gum 


1. 


Make a gum print from a monochrome negative, 
either one-layer or multi-layers and let dry. 
Color in different areas by hand with watercolor, 
pastels, pencils, acrylic, charcoal, etc. 


Printing “autochrome” gum 

Gum is easy to make grainy by brushing or spraying 
vigorously during development. In this method, the 
original image is made grainy. The problem is that 
gum actually smooths some of that grain out when 
layer upon layer is printed on top of one another so 
the added noise has to be quite noticeable on the 
negative. It works great if cyanotype is used for the 
initial blue layer because the grain will be sharper 
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Figures 5.34-5.36. From left to right: Self Portrait #1, Self Portrait #2, and Self Portrait #3, white gum bichromate on Arches black 
paper using an OHP positive © Fiona Chong 2014. Fiona Chong, from Singapore, left her banking career in pursuit of her dream 
in photography after repeated harsh reminders of mortality. She holds a Bachelor in Business Administration from The National 
University of Singapore and graduated from the Professional Certificate Program at Maine Media College in Rockport, Maine, 
US, where she concentrated in Photography, Multimedia and Alternative Processes (Gum, Platinum, Salt). The understanding 
that the only certainty in life is death engenders a compelling interest in existentialism and the metaphysical. This perspective 
attributes a cerebral and psychologically charged element to her work. This series was created as part of Chong’s gradua- 
tion project and marked an important milestone in the pursuit of her dream. She had set out to be a photographer and found 
herself becoming a visual artist. To see more of Chong’s work visit fionachong.com. 


and more noticeable. Note: the image becomes low 

contrast by virtue of adding grain so the negatives 

will not need an added contrast-lowering curve. 

1. Duplicate the original picture layer and name 
the new layer “Noise.” 

2. Set the Blending Mode to one of these that 
works best to accentuate the grain: Darken, 
Multiply, Color Burn, Linear Burn, Overlay, 
Soft Light, Hard Light, Vivid Light, Linear 
Light, Pin Light. To toggle through all the 
blend modes with Preview on, while in the Move 
tool, select the layer in the Layers Panel but not 
the Blend Mode Dropdown menu, and with the 
Shift key held down, use the +/- keys to scroll 
through the blending modes. Just choose one 
right now and when the noise is added, then 
scroll through to see the differences. 

Blur the noise layer slightly: Filter/Blur/ 
Gaussian Blur (Radius 7). 

4. With the image set at 100% select Filter/Noise/ 

Add Noise, Monochrome unchecked and 


Gaussian checked. Set noise at an amount so 
grain is apparent at 100% but not when zoomed 
out. Toggle through the blend modes, now. ! 
Once the image looks suitably grainy, flatten 
the two layers, save the file as imagename_ 
autochrome.psd and then proceed to make digital 
negatives from the file (with no curve). 


Printing gum on dark paper 

There are a couple archival black papers on the 
market—Arches Cover is one. A positive is required 
instead of a negative, and light colors such as white, 
gouache, or white mixed with other colors to create 
pastels. The paper should be sized well. The initial 
white layer may completely absorb into the paper 
upon drydown so expect to do multiple layers. Use 
a long exposure, because white or gouache is s/ow. 


Endnotes 
1. Photoshop Fine Arts Effect Cookbook, 58-59. 
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Figure 5.37. Feel The Sand Between, monochrome gum bichromate printed on Rives BFK cream 
paper © Bradford Dunlop 2014. “This was printed with one negative; the first layer was Yellow Ochre 
mixed 1:1 with 14% ammonium dichromate applied with a roller and then exposed for 6 min 40 secs 
in a Uv light box; the second layer was burnt umber mixed 1:3 with 14% ammonium dichromate and 
an exposure of 4 mins 15 secs.” Dunlop is from Toronto, Canada where he has been a commercial 
photographer for almost 40 years. Several years ago he discovered alternative processes, particularly 
gum. This monochrome subject matter is perfectly suited to a monochrome gum print. To see more of 
Dunlop's work visit bradforddunlop.com. 


Figure 6.1. Chickens, CMYK gum 
over cyanotype © Chris Peregoy 
2015. Chris Peregoy is an artist 
who has been actively show- 
ing photographically derived 

art works for the past 30 years. 
Originally trained in traditional 
photographic practices, his cur- 
rent work crosses the boundar- 
ies between digital, traditional 
and primitive photography and 
marries digital image mak- 

ing with historic photographic 
processes and painting. Many of 
his images deal with forgotten or 
imagined memories. His work has 
been shown in North and South 
America, throughout Europe, 
and in Japan. He has received a 
National Endowment for the Arts 
InterArts grant and two Maryland 
State Individual Artist Grants. 
Peregoy’s work with pinhole 
photography led him to form 

his own company, the Pinhole 
Blender Company, which sells 
his uniquely designed cameras 
throughout the world. He holds 
MFA and BA degrees from the 
University of Maryland Baltimore 
County where he teaches and 
manages the photo depart- 
ment. To see more of Peregoy’s 
work visit pinholeblender.com. 
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Figure 6.2. Alison Triptych, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Sam Wang 2002. To see more of Wang's work visit 
samwang.us and his pages in Chapter 10 Contemporary Artists. 


um and cyanotype have been happy 

bedfellows since the late 1800s. At that 

time cyanotype was used as the first layer 
in a gum print under a warm color such as burnt 
sienna to create an evocative duotone look. Today it 
is most used as the blue base layer in a tricolor gum 
print. I learned this process from my mentor, Sam 
Wang, at Clemson University, over a decade ago. 
My guess is that Wang is the one responsible for 
the current resurgence of this type of combination 
printing. 

‘The cyanotype layer is printed first on unsized 
paper, using the gum negative that normally prints 
the blue pigment. Then the paper is sized, and 
yellow and magenta are printed on top. The benefits 
to using cyanotype as a base are: 


* The cyanotype layer provides a slightly sharper 
image because it is very thin and resolves down 
to one pixel by one pixel, just like platinum. Gum 
resolves down to 2 pixels by 2 pixels. 

* A plain-water development is complete in 15 
minutes. 

* Itis really easy to register succeeding gum layers 
over a cyanotype layer. 

The drawbacks to using cyanotype as a base are: 

* You have to use additional chemistry. 

* Cyanotype is slower to expose than gum (e.g. 
12-20 minutes vs. 5—6 minutes). 

* If cyanotype is printed too dark, it dominates 
the delicacy of a gum print and can be too harsh 
and navy blue. 
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Figures 6.3-6.4. Popcorn Clouds, tricolor gum over cyanotype, left; straight tricolor gum bichromate, right, © Christina Z. Ander- 
son 2015. These prints illustrate the difference between a fully-printed cyanotype layer under tricolor gum and a straight tricolor 
gum print. Generally | underprint a cyanotype layer, so that it merely contributes faint detail, and then use phthalo blue for the 
blues (hence using the blue negative twice). This depends on whether the subject matter is soft, as in this case (puffy clouds) 

or requires sharp, darker detail. 


Cyanotype uses two chemicals, ferric ammonium 
citrate (FAC) and potassium ferricyanide (pot 
ferri), both cheap and not really toxic, one reason 
why cyanotype tends to make a frequent appearance 
in the kindergarten classroom. I consider it a 
“gateway drug” into alt: simple, wide latitude for 
error, user-friendly. Plus, when using it under a 
gum layer, even if the cyanotype print is all washed 
out, high contrast, or dull, it is still perfect for gum. 
How low-stress is that! The only thing to worry 
about is overexposure because it will dominate the 
delicacy of a gum print. 


A word about paper 

Cyanotype is a bit paper-picky. On alkaline papers it 
goes a bit dull and blueish-gray. Fabriano Artistico 
is an alkaline-buftered paper. Hahnemihle, Arches 
Platine and Bergger Cot 320 are not. There is no 
problem using Fabriano Artistico when printing 
cyanotype under gum, but when printing cyanotype 
alone, Hahnemihle, Bergger, or Platine are better 
paper choices. 


Cyanotype formula 

‘There are formulas with a range of FAC from 14— 
54% and pot ferri from 8-14%! The more FAC the 
faster the solution, but the more chance for bleeding 
and grain. The more potassium ferricyanide, the 
slower the exposure, the less the bleeding, and the 
greater the contrast. Parts A and B can be prepared 
in room light. They are stored in separate solutions 
and combined in equal proportions at time of use. 


Solution A (20% FAC) 

20g ferric ammonium citrate (10 tsp.) 

100ml final volume distilled water 

Add the FAC to 75ml water. Add water to 100ml. 
Store in a brown dropper bottle. 


Solution B (8% potassium ferricyanide) 

8g potassium ferricyanide (1% tsp.) 

100ml final volume distilled water 

Add the potassium ferricyanide to 75ml water. Add 


water to 100ml. Store in a brown dropper bottle. 


Making the cyanotype-gum 
print 


1. Prepare the Tricolor RGBNeratvsa i — 


outlined in the Digital Negatives for 
Gum chapter. 

2. Coat the unsized, preshrunk paper 
with the cyanotype solution. This [ae 
can be done in regular room light, 
but the paper should dry in the dark. 
‘The amount to use for an 8x10” runs 
about 1 drop per 2 square inches (about 
2ml) for typical paper. If doing one 
cyanotype at a time and charging a dry 
brush with the solution, it would be 
best to mix up 5ml/1 teaspoon of the 
solution for one print. 

3. Once the paper is coated, it will take 
¥%-1 hour to dry, depending on the 
room humidity. It is possible to speed 
the drying process up by the use of a 
hair dryer after 5 minutes. Have no 
areas of damp on the paper when ready 
to expose or splotchy lavender will 
result. Paper, once coated, will keep for 
a long time with only a slight loss of 
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contrast and speed. Figures 6.5. Bowman Lake Canoe, Glacier National Park, Montana, tri- 


4. Expose the cyanotype layer for the 
amount of time needed. Exposure 
depends on the negative, the light 
source, the formula used, and most importantly, 
the paper. With the traditional formula mixed 
1A:1B exposures range from 12-20 minutes, 
when all is the same except paper choice. With 
cyanotype it is most important to calibrate each 
paper individually. See the Digital Negatives 
for Gum chapter. 

5. Wash in room temperature water for 15 minutes 
or as long as it takes for all the yellow to wash 
out of the print, both front and back. The print 
will initially look solarized to a silver blue in 
the shadows, but when it hits the water the 
shadows darken and the highlights lose quite a 
bit of density. A cyanotype print comes out of 
the development bath a beautiful soft turquoise 


color gum over cyanotype © Rachelle Raymer-Gilbert 2013. To see more 
of Raymer-Gilbert's work visit photogenicchoices.com. 


blue. This color oxidizes to a deeper blue over 
a period of 24 hours. If desired, a splash of 
hydrogen peroxide to the wash water will 
immediately darken the blue, although this is 
not necessary. 


. Evaluate the print. If the cyanotype layer is 


too pale, no problem, because the other layers 
of gum will contribute density to the image. 
Also, it is only printing the blue parts of the 
image so it wi// look incomplete especially 
where there are any yellows in the image. If the 
cyanotype layer is too dark, try washing it for an 
extended period of time in warm water. It may 
lighten enough so that it does not unpleasingly 
dominate the image. 
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7. Once the cyanotype is finished and the paper 


is fairly dry, coat a layer of Gamblin PVA size 
1+2 water on top of the image area, about 5ml 
for an 8°x10”. Let this layer dry thoroughly. 


. Coat the sized cyanotype with a yellow gum 


layer, and let dry. Register the yellow-printing 
negative and expose the gum layer. Develop it 
as per normal and dry. 


. Coat the cyanotype/yellow with a magenta gum 


layer and let dry. Register the magenta-printing 
negative and expose the gum layer. Develop it 
as per normal and dry. 


10. Evaluate the print. If the color balance is correct, 


the print is done. Otherwise, print a correction 
color layer. Often a last layer of lightly-printed 
blue works wonders. And, of course, as with all 
gum prints, many more layers can be printed 
if desired. See Tony Gonzalez in Ch. 10 
Contemporary Artists for an 11-layer print 
over cyanotype. 


Figure 6.6. Kristin, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Sam Wang 2009 


Troubleshooting cyanotype 

For as easy as cyanotype is to prepare and use, it 

can be less predictable than other processes by far. 

Here are some common problems and solutions. 

* ‘There are clumps of mold in Solution A—strain 
Solution A through a coffee filter, or add several 
drops of 100% thymol (10g thymol in 10ml 
methyl alcohol) to prevent mold. 

* Exposures are ridiculously long—paper that is 
too alkaline will take 2x as long as a less alkaline 
paper so switch to a more cyanotype-friendly 
paper or use a 5% citric acid bath before coating 
and exposing to acidify the paper. 

* The print is overexposed—cut exposure next 
time for sure, but to try and resurrect the issue, 
develop as long as possible, or add 10-20 drops of 
ammonia to a liter of wash water and bleach the 
print slightly, or use a very dilute bath of sodium 
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carbonate and rinse and then put the print in a 
citric acid bath to regain the blue. 

‘The print is way too contrasty—usually this 
is a curve or exposure issue, and a contrasty 
cyanotype with blown-out highlights works 
fine under gum, but a dollop of vinegar or citric 
acid in the wash water can help with contrast 
somewhat as can switching to a more suitable 
paper. Delayed exposure and development will 
reduce contrast somewhat. 

‘There are lavender splotches or highlights in the 
print—indicative of alkalinity or moisture. Make 
sure paper is thoroughly and evenly dry before 
exposing and that the tray doesn't have residual 
alkaline chemicals in it like fixer. Some water 
supplies are so alkaline right out of the tap that 
it is necessary to add citric acid (1 tablespoon 
per liter) to the water bath. If printing outside in 


Figure 6.7. Mask, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Sam Wang 2005 


direct sun, excessive heat can cause condensation 
inside the contact printing frame which results 
in lavender spots. 

‘The highlights are blue or fogged—the print 
was not developed long enough, the print was 
overexposed, the wash water is too cold. 

‘The highlights are yellow—there is still residual 
iron in the print, so wash longer and in warmer 
wash water. Some papers clear poorly so switch 
papers. Also, add citric acid in the water wash 
up to a 5% solution (50g in 1000ml). 

‘The print is grainy—this can happen when too 
much coating solution is used and it pools in the 
paper texture. 
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Figure 6.8. Scarlet Ibis, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Aly Hansen 2015. Alyson “Aly” Hansen is a 
fine art photographer currently based out of North Carolina. Her work centers on bird photography and large 
sweeping landscapes. Hansen feels that working in the gum process allows her more intimacy and connection 
with the print and in turn the bird itself. Also, the painterly color palette melds well with bird photography. 
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Figure 6.9. Eclectus Parrot, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Aly Hansen 2015. Hansen got the 
idea of printing birds in gum during a trip to the North Carolina Zoo, where this parrot caught her eye, and 
her first thought was, “How cool would it be to see that bird in gum.” To see more of Hansen's work visit 
alysonhansen.com. 


Figure 7.1. Nox Noctis #37, gum over platinum © Clay Harmon 2007. "I use Fabriano Extra White and preshrink once. Size with 
4% gelatin, with commercial gum and 30% ammonium dichromate for gum over platinum, 10% for tricolor gum. Generally my 
coating is a 1:1. | use a roller for gum over platinum and a brush for tricolor. My exposure unit is a plate burner. | print 2-3 layers 
for a gum over platinum, 3-4 for tricolor. | use automatic development. | like showing borders. 

"I’ve been gum printing for 12 years, though | am primarily a platinum printer, gum over platinum and polymer photogravure. 
Gum allows infinite color possibilities and range of final print characteristics — everything from super realistic to impressionistic. 
| usually determine the process for a body of work, and then select images that fit that category. My subject matter is usually 
urban landscapes and super simple still life. Creative tip: Look around and ask what is interesting in your life. Photograph that. 
When | hit a creative slump | look through photo books and go to galleries to see other artist’s work." 

Ever since he first viewed a platinum print, Clay Harmon has been creating his art in platinum/palladium and a host of 
other 19th century photographic print processes such as gum bichromate, cyanotype, and van dyke brown. Somewhere 
along this fifteen year journey, he began getting ink under his fingernails and dove headfirst into mastering the photogravure 
process. While never one to walk away from taking a pretty landscape picture in the northern latitudes, his favorite subject 
matter is the quirky world of parking garages, nighttime urban scenes and freeway overpasses, with the occasional statue's 
butt, cathedral interior and offbeat portrait thrown in the mix. He enjoys sharing his knowledge and has taught alternative 
process workshops for the Houston Center for Photography, Museum of Fine Arts Houston, Penland School of Crafts, Asheville 
Bookworks, Kalamazoo Institute of Art, and Project Basho in Philadelphia. He is represented by the DeSantos Gallery in Houston, 
Texas, and has exhibited work at Fotofest in Houston, Rayko Gallery in San Francisco, Houston Center for Photography, and the 
Clear Lake Arts Alliance. His work is in the permanent collection at the Museum of Fine Arts Houston. To see more of his work, 
visit clayharmon.com. 
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Figure 7.2. Nox Noctis #22, gum over platinum © Clay Harmon 2005 


he combination of gum and platinum is a rich 

marriage between two processes. A simple gum 

layer over a platinum print adds depth, gloss, 
and a hint of color. In this case platinum remains 
the primary voice of the print. Then again, gum 
can also be printed in combination with platinum 
in duotone, tricolor or quadcolor work. In this 
case the platinum layer functions as the skeletal 
framework of the print, providing rich darks or 
blacks while gum remains the primary voice. 

If just adding color and gloss to a platinum 
print, the more contrasty platinum negative can 
be used to print both the gum and the platinum. 
This will require longer exposure and more or 


stronger dichromate in the gum layer under such a 
contrasty negative. This can be found out through 
trial and error. Otherwise, consult the Digital 
Negatives for Gum chapter to make two separate 
and appropriately curved negatives for each process. 

This chapter will go through the steps to make 
a good platinum print first, and then address the 
gumover. 

Note: Generally platinum and palladium metals 
are used in combination, but since the public is not 
as familiar with the term “palladium,” the more 
familiar “platinum” often serves as the umbrella 
term for both metals, and in the Na, process both 
metals are, in fact, used. 
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Supplies needed 

Going in depth about mixing platinum solutions, 

using the traditional platinum formula, etc., is 

beyond the scope of this book. If desiring a more 
in-depth approach, see Gum Printing and Other 

Amazing Contact Printing Processes. 

* Na, (sodium chloroplatinate) Platinum/ 
Palladium Kit for Digital Negatives from 
Bostick & Sullivan (bostick-sullivan.com) which 
comes with a 5% dilution of Na,, palladium, 
ferric oxalate, neutral-tone Ammonium Citrate 
developer and tetra~-EDTA clear (a good clear 
for Ammonium Citrate). This kit will make 25 
8”x10” prints. 

* Potassium Oxalate developer, if desiring 
warmer, richer tones in the print. 

* Di-EDTA and citric acid for a first clearing 
bath. 

¢ Sodium sulfite (mixed in with the tetra- EDTA) 
for the second and third clearing baths 

* Heico Permawash, optional. An alkaline clear, 
already in liquid form, easy to measure, perfect 
for the second and third clearing baths. 

* Distilled water 


A word about paper 

Platinum is a bit paper-picky like cyanotype. The 
best papers on the market to date are Hahnemihle, 
Bergger Cot 320 and Arches Platine. Fabriano 
Artistico paper works adequately for gum over 
platinum prints if it is acidified first: After the paper 
has been preshrunk, soak in a 5% citric acid bath 
for 5-30 minutes and hang to dry without rinsing. 


A word about brushes 

‘The best brush for platinum printing is a 2” flat 
synthetic fiber brush. The brush hairs do not absorb 
as much precious chemistry as a natural hair brush 
does. At time of use, wet the brush thoroughly with 
distilled water, give it several shakes to get rid of 
excess water and then coat. After use, the bristles, 
can be soaked in distilled water and blotted dry 
by a lint-free paper towel or hung to dry bristles 
down. Occasionally it might be necessary to clear 


the brush in one of the clears for 5 minutes and 
then rinse it in distilled water. 


Potassium oxalate developer formula 
454¢/1lb potassium oxalate 

1400ml distilled water 

Caution: potassium oxalate is an anticoagulant and 
poison so handle with care. 

Add the potassium oxalate to the water. It's that 
simple. I actually keep a gallon plastic jug, fill it with 
potassium oxalate powder, and pour water on top. 
As long as there are potassium oxalate crystals on 
the bottom of the jug it is a saturated solution, and 
at time of use I pour off the top liquid into the tray. 
‘The developer is reused over and over so once done 
with a printing session, return it to the jug, and add 
some more water to top it off. When the crystals 
at the bottom start waning add another pound of 
potassium oxalate to the jug. 

Potassium oxalate can be used hot but in my 
dimroom I use it room temperature. Heating it 
will increase speed and warmth so it is important 
to be consistent with the developer temperature 
whatever the choice. 

Platinum developers are “develop to completion” 
developers. This means that if the print is left in the 
developer for 2 minutes or for 5 minutes, it doesn't 
make the print any darker. 


Clear formulas 

‘The clearing step removes iron salts which will, if 
left in the print, yellow the paper over time. There 
are acid clears and alkaline clears. It is important 
to have the first clearing bath be acid to prevent 
insoluble iron salt formation. The second bath can 
be acid as well but the final bath should be alkaline 
to bring the print back from an acid condition. 
Clears are always used in a 3-tray, 3-bath system. 
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Figure 7.3. Nox Noctis #38, gum over platinum © Clay Harmon 2005 


Di-EDTA/citric acid clear 

1 tablespoon citric acid 

1 tablespoon di-EDTA 

Water to 1000ml 

Easy to mix, just add the citric acid and di-EDTA 
to the water at time of use. 


Tetra-EDTA/sodium sulfite clear 
1 tablespoon tetra- EDTA 

1 tablespoon sodium sulfite 

Water to 1000ml 

This is an alkaline clear. 


Hypoclear 

1 oz. Heico Permawash 

1 liter water 

Hypoclear is a great neutral clear, easy to mix, 
available at any photo chemistry store. 


Coating formula 
Each drop will cover 2 square inches of paper. An 
8°x10” will require 40 drops. The three solutions 
are mixed together in units of 661, which equals 
a combined total of 13 drops, so an 8°x10” will 
require 3 of these units like this: 

* 6 drops of ferric oxalate x3=18 

* 6 drops of palladium x3=18 

* 1 drop of 5% Na2 x3=3 
One note about drop counts: palladium drops are 
fatter than ferric oxalate drops and thus adding 3 
more drops of ferric oxalate to each unit to make a 
“961” is actually a more even mix if measuring out 
solutions with eyedroppers and in small quantities. 
Since many platinum printers measure solutions 
by the ml with pipettes or some other accurate 
measuring device, not by the drop, this issue of 
drop size does not crop up. 
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Figure 7.4. Nox Noctis #8, gum over platinum © Clay Harmon 2005 


Making the platinum print 


. Preshrink the paper so registration of layers 
is accurate. Paper is not sized until after the 
platinum layer is completed. 


2. Prepare a platinum negative as outlined in the 


Digital Negatives for Gum chapter. If printing 
with more than one negative in duotone, tricolor, 
or quadcolor, prepare the other negatives at the 
same time. 


3. The dimroom should be suitably humidified 


before beginning the coating process or bleeding 
may occur in the processing steps. 


|. Mark the area that needs to be coated with faint 


pencil marks. 


». Figure out the square inches of the print, and 


divide by 2 to get the final drop count necessary. 


6. In a shot glass (the rounded bottom works 


wonders) measure out the required amount of 
ferric oxalate with a dedicated ferric oxalate- 
only eye dropper. 


7. Add the required amount of palladium drops to 


equal ferric oxalate using a dedicated palladium- 
only eyedropper. 

Add the required number of Na, drops with a 
dedicated Na,-only eyedropper. 

Take a dedicated “mixing” eyedropper and 


squeeze the solution in and out until mixed. 


).Dampen the coating brush and shake excess 


water off. 


11.Take the entire amount of solution and pour it 


into the center of the paper. 


12.With the brush at a 30° angle, immediately 


begin coating from the center, moving outward 
to the edges of the coating area. Don't leave 
any area uncoated, while expanding the center 
“square” larger and larger until the coating area 
is completely covered. 


13.Brush the entire area horizontally, vertically, and 


diagonally. As soon as the entire area is coated, 
brush marks are smoothed out, and it begins 
to look slightly matte, stop brushing and hang 
the paper to dry. 


BUTT fa. 


Rinse the brush in distilled water and hang to 
dry. For exposure, the paper should be dry to the 
touch but still retain some humidity. 

Exposure can range anywhere from 2-5 minutes 
in the sun, 4-20 minutes under UVBL. I use a 
9-minute exposure in my UVBL box with the 
platinum curve shared in the Digital Negatives 
for Gum chapter. The image when ready will 
look lavender-gray in the shadows and yellow in 
the midtones and highlights but it will darken 
in the developer instantly. 

Set up one tray of developer and three trays of 
1 liter each of clear. The first clear is acid; the 
next two are alkaline. Once 10 8°x10” prints 
go through the first tray, discard and mix fresh. 
Same for the next two alkaline trays; discard the 
first tray after 10 prints and move the second 
tray in its spot and mix a fresh second tray. 
Pour the developer into a tray and tip the tray 
slightly so that all the developer is on one side 
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Figure 7.5. Nox Noctis #18, gum over platinum © Clay Harmon 2005 


of the tray, and put the print in the tray face up. 
Immediately untip the tray so that the developer 
washes over the entire face of the print in one 
fell swoop. If it stops or splatters it may leave 
developer marks—very annoying and the print 
is ruined. 

Agitate the developer continuously for 5 
minutes and then drain the print and move it 
directly into the first acid clearing bath. 
Clearing is for 5 minutes in each tray, continually 
agitating, for a total of 15 minutes. 

Wash the print for 30 minutes and hang to dry. 
Size the paper with a layer of PVA 1+2 water 
and dry. The platinum print is now ready to be 
coated with gum. 


Using a single negative 

This is fairly straightforward as to not require 
steps. Coat the sized platinum print with a layer 
of 1 gum/pigment:1 dichromate as per normal, dry, 
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and expose with the platinum negative. Develop in 
plain water as long as necessary. If the layer of gum 
is disappearing too rapidly from the highlights, use 
more dichromate (1 gum/pigment: 2 dichromate) 
and/or more exposure and/or less development. 
Add as many layers as desired. Colors can contrast 
with the warm platinum (blue), add depth to the 
platinum (brown or black), or add a duotone look 
to the highlights (yellow or sienna). 


Using duotone negatives 

1. Preshrink the paper so registration of one 
printing on top of the other will be accurate. 
Paper is sized after the platinum. 

2. Prepare the duotone (warm and cool) negatives 
as outlined in the Digital Negatives for Gum 
chapter. On the warm negative, apply the 
platinum curve. On the coo/ negative, apply the 
gum curve. 

3. Coat, expose, process, and dry a platinum print 
using the warm negative. ‘There is the option 
to print slightly lighter in platinum (90% of 
normal exposure time) or slightly duller contrast 
so the highlights are fully printed and the 
shadows are not so deep (use less Na,). 

4. When the print is completely dry, size it with 
a layer of PVA 1+2 water and dry. 

5. Coat the print with a layer of cool gum (greens, 
blues, and violets). 

6. With the cool negative, expose the gum layer 
for 5 minutes. 

7. Develop, wash, dry as per normal and then 
evaluate. Prints usually continue to look richer 
with additional layers of gum. 


Using RGB negatives 

1. Preshrink the paper so registration of one 
printing on top of the other will be accurate. 
Paper is sized after the platinum. 

2. Create a monochrome negative from a color 
image as outlined in the Digital Negatives 
for Gum chapter and save as imagename_ 
platinum_neg.psd. Apply the platinum curve to 
this negative. 


3. Reopen the color image and create tricolor 
(RGB) negatives as outlined in the Digital 
Negatives for Gum chapter. Apply the gum 
curve to each of these three negatives and be sure 
to save the R negative as imagename_cyan_neg. 
psa, the G negative as imagename_magenta_neg. 
psd and the B negative as imagename_yellow_ 
neg. psd. 

4. Coat, expose, process, and dry a platinum print 
as per normal using the platinum negative. There 
is the option to print slightly lighter in platinum 
(90% of normal exposure time) or slightly duller 
contrast so the highlights are fully printed and 
the shadows are not so deep (use less Na,). 

5. When the print is completely dry, size it with 
a layer of PVA 1+2 water and dry. 

6. Coat the print with a yellow layer of gum and 
using the yellow negative expose, for 5 minutes, 
develop, and dry. 

7. Coat the print with a magenta layer of gum 
and using the magenta negative expose, for 5 
minutes, develop, and dry. 

8. Coat the print with a blue layer of gum and 
using the blue negative expose, for 5 minutes, 
develop, and dry. 

9. Evaluate to see if the print looks done or if it 
needs a color-correcting layer or more layers in 
general. The more layers, the glossier the print. 


Using CMYK negatives 

1. Preshrink the paper so registration of one 
printing on top of the other will be accurate. 
Paper is sized after the platinum. 

2. Open a color image and create CMYK 
negatives as outlined in the Digital Negatives 
for Gum chapter. Save the C negative as 
imagename_cyan_neg.psd, the M negative as 
imagename_magenta_neg.psd, the Y negative as 
imagename_yellow_neg.psd, and the K negative 
as imagename_black_neg.psd. Remember, in 
CMYK the CMY prints CMY! Apply the 
gum curve to the C, M, and Y negatives and 
the platinum curve to the K negative. 


3. Using the K negative, coat, expose, process, and 
dry a platinum print as per normal. 

4. When the print is completely dry, size it with 
a layer of PVA 1+2 water and dry. 

5. Coat the print with a yellow layer of gum and 
using the yellow negative expose, for 5 minutes, 
develop, and dry. 

6. Coat the print with a magenta layer of gum 
and using the magenta negative expose, for 5 
minutes, develop, and dry. 

7. Coat the print with a blue layer of gum and 
using the blue negative expose, for 5 minutes, 
develop, and dry. 

8. Evaluate to see if the print looks done or if it 
needs a color-correcting layer or more layers in 
general. The more layers, the glossier the print. 


Troubleshooting platinum 

‘There are a few pesky problems that crop up in 

platinum printing: 

* The blacks bleed into the highlights in the 
developer and/or clear—usually caused by too 
low humidity and the paper dries too quickly 
after coating so the solution doesn't sink into 
the paper enough. Sometimes it can be that the 
developer has excess metal in it and needs to be 
filtered out with a coffee filter. Sometimes the 
developer is too cold (keep everything at room 
temperature or warm the developer). Sometimes 
there is excess metal in the coating solution, but 
humidity is the usual culprit. Buy an inexpensive 
cool-mist humidifier and keep the dimroom 
humidified to at least 50%. 

* Bronzed shadows—always the same three causes 
singly or in combination: too little solution 
coated with too little humidity and too much 
exposure. 

* Minute black specks in the print—somehow 
there is contamination that got into the workflow, 
whether paper manufacturing impurities, specks 
of precipitate around the threads of the ferric 
oxalate bottle, a contaminated brush, undissolved 
platinum crystals in the coating solution, iron in 
the water supply... In other words the answer to 
this problem is sort of inconclusive. 
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* White blobs or spots—usually a water drip 


before development. 

Contrast issues in the print, provided the 
negative has been curved and made correctly— 
too high is usually too low humidity or too much 
Na, or developer is too cold. Too low, check to 
see if the ferric oxalate is old or the developer 
has gotten too alkaline and iron hydroxide stain 
has happened (keep developer between 4-6 
pH). Fog which looks low contrast (non-image 
color, usually a gray) can be from heat, light, or 
chemistry. 

Color is inconsistent from print to print—color 
is dependent on developer choice, developer 
temperature, paper choice, humidity, heat, paper 
sizing, contact frame temperature. If any of these 
factors is inconsistent so will be the color. 
Graininess—too cold or dilute a developer, too 
acid a developer. This is presuming it is not a 
grainy negative or a bumpy paper. 

Streaks in the print—usually not enough 
solution used to coat the paper, especially with 
more absorbent papers or when humidity is low 
and the solution absorbs too quickly into the 
paper before it has time to be coated evenly, but 
watch brush contamination, and make sure to 
rinse and clear it after use. 

Yellow stains in the highlights—this is common 
with too little clearing time, too cold clearing 
baths, or improper matching of clear to developer 
(tetra-EDTA works well with ammonium citrate 
and not as well with potassium oxalate). It is 
iron hydroxide left in the paper and once dry it 
will not come out and the print is ruined. It can 
also result from too alkaline a developer or too 
alkaline a first clear bath, so use the acid clear 
recommended and test the developer with litmus 
paper occasionally and add some oxalic acid. Less 
likely is the water supply which doesn't allow the 
iron hydroxide to clear, or unsuitable paper that 
doesn't release the iron salts easily. It boils down 
to better clearing practice all the way around and 
perhaps having to resort to using distilled water 
in some areas. 
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Fun at the Fair, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Dawne Fahey 2006. Fahey was born in Melbourne and 
lives in Sydney. She is particularly interested in the creation of fine art portraiture, documentary photography, urban and coun- 
try landscapes. Fahey originally studied black & white photography some years ago before taking up mixed media arts and 
more recently she has rekindled her love of handmade prints by studying alternative processes in New York and Australia. To 
see more of her work visit dawnefahey.com. 
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Figures 8.2-8.3. Cladophora, tricolor gum bichromate © Christina Z. Anderson 2015. An example of staining. The print on the 
left was on unsized paper to see if maybe, just maybe, | could get away without sizing. All went well with the blue and yellow 
layers and then boom, the magenta layer sunk into the paper fibers and ruined the print. You'll see that only the highlights are 
stained, because in the shadow areas there is a layer of hardened gum everywhere which acts as a paper sizing in and of it- 
self. This is always the case with staining, that it is the highlights that are affected, and if the shadow areas are “stained” that is 
most likely another issue like overexposure. Hence the appearance of “reversal” or “solarization” that occurs since the staining 
is deepest in the highest highlights and then fades to nonexistence as the midtones and shadows appear. 


um is immensely flexible and variable. 

At any one stage there are different 

choices to make: choices such as paper 
type, sizing type, pigment color, amount of 
pigment in the coating mix, dichromate kind and 
strength, gum brand, coating thickness, length of 
time before exposure, length of exposure, kind of 
exposure, length of time after exposure and before 
development, development time and technique, 
temperature of water development, and so on and 
so forth. 

All of these different choices can be a bit 
daunting to a beginning gum printer, especially 
if things go awry. It is hard to pinpoint, and 
therefore rectify, a cause when all of these variables 
are interdependent.Luckily there are four main 
problems with four common causes: 

* The gum layer washes all off 

* The gum layer does not wash off 

* The gum layer flakes off 

* The highlights are muddy or stained. 


The big four 
If the gum layer washes all off, exposure was too 
short. The solution is to increase exposure, and 
usually a doubling of exposure will move toward 
correcting this problem, or at least show that this 
is the solution. 

If the gum layer does not wash off at all, or, 
in other words, if after an hour of development 
the layer is a square of color with little highlight 
detail, exposure was too long. In this case halving 
the exposure time will move toward correcting the 
problem. 

If the gum layer flakes off during development 
so that the image is gritty with white spots and 
dark flakes, the layer was too thick. The solution is 
to use less coating (e.g. a scant teaspoon/5ml per 
8°x10”) and brush much thinner. Brushing thinly 
takes time to learn correctly. If difficult, the coating 
solution can be thinned slightly with a drop or two 
of plain water. 
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If the highlights are stained, the usual cause is too 
little paper sizing, so that the color sinks into the 
paper fibers and will not develop out. The solution is 
to a) size the paper, b) size the paper more strongly, 
either using two coats of 1+2 PVA or using 1+1 
PVA, and/or c) replenish the size after the third 
or so gum layer. 


BLACK 


More complex answers 

Back to gum’s interdependency. If life could only 
be so simple as to have only four issues with only 
four solutions! Many of gum’s variables are directly 
or inversely related. For instance, more exposure 
will lower contrast and less exposure will increase 
contrast. Let’s examine these four problems again 
in greater depth, along with other less common 
problems that occur. 


Layer washes all off 

Most often exposure was too short, but other 

possible reasons are: 

* Too much sizing so the layer has too slippery a 
surface to grab onto—easy to correct with less 
sizing, a more dilute sizing, or no sizing at all for 
the first layer, anyway. Check borders and see if 
they can be rubbed off easily. 

* Development water too hot—if the water bath 
is hotter than 70-80°F the gum will “melt” and 


Figure 8.4. Left is a tricolor test print of colored 
squares. Right is a strip of stained and speck- 
led squares, made with the same exposure, 
negative, pigment mix, sizing, etc. The humid- 
ity could be a factor in increasing non-image 
hardening. Dark reaction could be a factor 
because the paper could have been left to 
sit too long before exposing. The sizing might 
have been too thinly brushed out. The gum 
layer could have been brushed on too vigor- 
ously. BUT | experienced for the first time, a 
batch of paper that speckled and stained like 
crazy, something | would not have suspected 
except for the fact | used the same batch for 
a cyanotype layer and the cyanotype speck- 
led which never happens. Moral of the story: 
although infrequent, it is not always operator 
error. 


the solution is to cool the water bath. The water 
should feel room temperature to the touch. 

* Too little dichromate or too weak a dichromate 
solution—if the solution is 1 gum/pigment: 
1 dichromate, just increase the dichromate 
strength. I know gum printers who use a mere 
2.5% strength and do wonderful gum prints, 
but sometimes a strength of 15% ammonium 
dichromate will be better in drier climates. 

* Forgetting to add dichromate to the coating 
mix—believe me, this happens sometimes, and 
the solution is obvious. Evidence is if even the 
borders slough off! 

* Too much pigment—if the pigment is strong and 
dark, sometimes this will necessitate increased 
exposure, as will orange-reds and dense blacks 
which are slower-printing colors. In general, use 
as much pigment as required to achieve darkest 
shadows and no more and expose longer for 
these colors. 

When a layer washes all off, merely brush off any 

remaining color and expose the layer again. If the 

layer is developing too quickly and in danger of 
washing all off, but not there yet, dry the print with 

a hair dryer while it lays flat. After, give the print 

a short UV exposure without the negative to “set” 

the hardened gum. 


Figure 8.5. Layer washes all off, caused by underexposure 
relative to all the other variables like size, negative density, 
pigment density, layer thickness, leaving out the dichromate 
etc. The reason why | know? Because there is an exposed 
border, hence, dichromate has been included; the border is 
pale, which means it, too, requires more exposure; the layer 
is smooth and not gritty, hence not too much pigment; If 
sizing were the issue the border would be flaky in spots. So, in 
essence, each variable has to be thought about individually 
and together as a whole to pinpoint the main cause. It could 
be a too-dense negative but since my negatives are all 
prepared alike and other prints work fine, | can extrapolate it 
is not the negative. 


Layer does not wash off 

Most often, this is overexposure with the simple 

remedy of cutting exposure in half. The other 

possible causes are: 

* Too little or no sizing—the less sizing, the more 
the layer grabs onto the paper and doesn't let go. 
Increase sizing in small increments, e.g. sizing 
1+2 PVA one layer, then 1+2 PVA two layers, 
or 1+1 PVA one layer. Contrast will increase, 
and the layer will develop out more quickly and 
more effectively. 

* Too acid a gum which tends to produce non- 
image hardening—generally this is a less- 
frequent cause, but acidity causes hardening of 
the layer in general and not just where the layer 
is exposed with light. In fact, in the days of old 
there was a method used to add lemon juice to 
a gum layer to “stabilize” it. It leads to a lower 
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contrast, over-exposed-looking print. There is 
the option to test the gum with litmus paper 
and add a drop or two of ammonia to increase 
the alkalinity if acidity is a big issue. 

Too much dichromate—the dichromate 
percentages recommended in this book are high 
enough, but ammonium dichromate saturates 
at room temperature ~35%, which is overkill 
(potassium dichromate ~12%), even though some 
people use it at this strength. It is easy to just cut 
a dichromate solution 1:1 with water to lessen 
strength in that case. 

Humidity is too high—this is a very real 
possibility. There is a world of difference between 
the 80% humidity that I experienced while living 
in South Carolina versus the 15% humidity that 
is generally the case during Montana winters. 
All reactions moved more quickly and more 
strongly, because heat, time, and humidity 
increase chemical reactions. When I worked in 
conditions of greater humidity I used a 7.5% 
dichromate solution, I made sure to coat, expose, 
and develop right away, and my exposure times 
were slightly less. 

Heat is too high—heat will increase chemical 
reactions. This can become apparent if using 
sun exposure in the summer months. A contact 
frame will heat up in direct sunlight to the point 
that the surface of the frame can be 100°F! The 
solution is to expose in shade, not direct sun. 
With UVBL lightboxes and regulated dimroom 
temperatures, this is generally not a common 
issue. 

Dark reaction/Continuing action—these terms 
are sometimes confused but are different in 
this way: dark reaction is coating a gum layer 
and then leaving the paper to sit in the dark 
for too long before exposing and developing. 
The gum and dichromate start hardening on 
their own and non-image exposure, or fogging, 
occurs. This looks like low contrast. Similarly, 
continuing action is coating and exposing the 
print right away, but waiting a day or two or 
three to develop it, and the same non-image 
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Figures 8.6-8.7. Layer does not wash off. On the left is a normally exposed one-layer gum (6% PR168 Anthraquinone Scarlet). 
The highlights where pure white should be have cleared well and the print is ready for the next layer. On the right, even after 6 
hours of development, the highlights have not cleared and there is a tinge of brown stain throughout the image, indicative of 
dichromate overexposure. The solution to overexposure is to make a drastic change by cutting the exposure time in half. 


exposure thing happens. Both of these reactions 
are based on the fact that time, temperature, 
and humidity increases the chemical reactions. 
The obvious solution is to coat, expose, and 
develop right away. If, by chance, paper is left a 
while before exposing and developing there is 
always the option to use warmer development 
water and even 15ml of household bleach or a 
teaspoon of sodium bicarbonate (baking soda) 
or carbonate (washing soda) per liter of water in 
the development bath. Alkalinity increases the 
dissolution of the gum layer. 


Layer flakes off 

Flaking can sometimes be mistaken as grain 
because both produce a gritty, grainy gum print. 
Flaking, however, is easy to spot fairly quickly in 
the development bath. The layer sloughs off leaving 
large-ish white spots and patches with characteristic 
“flagging” at the edge where hardened gum waves 
like a flag in the wash water. The primary reason 
is too thick of a layer, and the light which hardens 
any layer from the top down will harden the very 
top of the layer but not the gum underneath. When 
the print goes into the water the unhardened gum 


underneath develops off, taking the top hardened 

layer with it. 

I would wager a guess that most problems 
occur at the coating stage, and if it is hard to get 
an ultra-thin layer of gum brushed onto the paper 
within 45 or so seconds, there are a number of 
remedies at one’s disposal, such as using a drop or 
two more dichromate or water to thin the layer, 
brushing more quickly, using less coating mix (a 
scant teaspoon per 8’x 10”), etc. Here are some 
more causes and solutions: 

* Paper sizing may be too much or too slick so that 
there is not enough paper “tooth” left to hang 
onto the layer—size less. 

* Too many gum layers so the surface is slick—in 
practice, each succeeding gum layer may require 
a bit more exposure to make it adhere more 
fully to the increasingly glossy and smooth gum 
layers below. If this becomes a real problem, then 
scuffing the top layer slightly with a Scotch Brite 
pad or sandpaper will increase the tooth. Also, 
the use of a bumpier paper such as cold press 
which has more tooth will hold onto a thicker 


gum layer. 


Too thick a gum—14° Baume is not too thick but 
gum mixed from powder or tears may require a 
bit more water to thin it appropriately. 

Too great a proportion of gum to dichromate— 
generally not the issue when using a 1:1 solution 
as recommended in this book, but nevertheless, 
the less dichromate, the thicker the solution and 
the less hardening. 

Too weak a dichromate to sensitize—usually 
not the issue if using the percentage solutions 
recommended here in this book. 

Too much pigment in the layer—this is a 
noticeable issue with blacks especially. Use only 
as much pigment as is necessary to give the 
deepest shadow, remembering that a gum print 
is made darker and richer by multiple layers and 
one, thick, dark layer of pigmented gum is not 
necessary to do it all in one fell swoop. 

Too little exposure—this cause is true up to a 
point, but no matter how much exposure, a too- 
thick layer will still flake. 

Too vigorous development—it is easy to get 
impatient at the development stage, and use 
sprays or brushes or wiggling of the print to 
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Figure 8.8. Flaking happens 
during automatic develop- 
ment without even brushing 

or spraying the print. The most 
prevalent cause is that the gum 
coat is too thick. This problem 

is exacerbated where darker, 
opaque colors are used such 
as black and when a higher 
concentration of pigment is 
used in the layer. Here, the 
amount of black pigment in the 
layer was far more than neces- 
sary to get a deep dark (this is 
only a one-coat print). Exposure 
also plays a role here, because 
the less the exposure the more 
the layer will flake off, but the 
primary issue to address is layer 
thickness first, then pigment 
concentration, then exposure. 
A layer can be exposed twice 
as long and it will still flake if it is 
too thick. 


excess so that flaking occurs. A gum layer is very 
tenuous when wet, and it is best to let the layer 
remain face down and develop automatically 
to get the least amount of grain, unless grain is 
what is desired. I plan on a development time of 
one hour face down for all my prints, and expose 
accordingly. 


Highlights are stained 

“Stain is not grain.” There are a couple forms of 
staining, smooth staining where the pigment has 
sunk into the highlights of the paper and makes 
the highlights the particular color that is in use, or 
speckling which occurs all over the paper, not just 
the highlights. Speckling is staining of the topmost 
paper fibers and it appears as pinprick, uniform 
minute specks or dots. The topmost fibers of the 
paper have lost their sizing or “protection.” 

‘This is different from the gritty/grainy texture 
that occurs in poor gum practice for other reasons. 
It is hard for a beginner to differentiate between 
stain, grain, and speckling! Grain is larger. Stain 
is smoother. And stain is almost always a sizing 
issue, with the solution to size more, and size more 
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carefully, and if not going to size, decrease the 

pigment saturation of the gum layers. 

Dont confuse exposure and pigment stain. A 
quick test is to take a small brush lightly to the 
stained highlight area in the wash; if the layer lifts 
off, it is not stain. If the color doesn’t budge, it is 
stain. Stain is smoother and deeper into the paper 
fibers whereas exposure (as long as it is not grossly 
overexposed) sits on top of the paper and can be 
manipulated with the brush. Other causes: 

* Too dilute a coating mix for whatever reason, so 
that the pigment can absorb more readily into 
the paper. Stick to the 1:1 formula in this book. 

* Too much pigment in relation to gum, i.e. too 
saturated a pigment mix so the gum arabic in 
the coating mix cannot prevent it from coming 
in contact with the paper and sinking in. Cut 
the pigment/gum mix in half with plain gum. 

* Unsuitable paper that is too soft and absorbent 
for the gum process. Switch papers. 

* Using the staining pigments in too high a 
concentration in the coating mix, e.g. thalo blue, 
quinacridone magenta, and black are very strong 
and staining whereas burnt sienna is not. Note: 
whether a pigment is a “staining” pigment or 
not in watercolor parlance doesn't completely 
relate to staining in a gum print because of the 
use of lots of gum arabic to prevent this from 
happening. Once the pigment is hardened and 
encased in the gum it doesn't stain the paper. 
But with the intensely saturated pigments it 
is probably best to use only a 3%—-4% working 
strength. 

* Brushing on the coating too vigorously so the 
pigment gets pushed and embedded into the 
paper fibers. Be gentle. 


Shadows are stained brown 

If there is an underlying yellow-brown tone to 
the print that is most apparent in the overexposed 
borders, it is dichromate stain. The tone of 
dichromate stain muddies the color, especially when 
using either pale pigment layers or pale colors. In 
general, by following the procedures in this book 


Figure 8.9. Speckling at its finest, coupled with staining in the 
highest highlights as can be seen where white is pink. 


with half-strength ammonium dichromate or 
full-strength potassium dichromate which tends 
towards less staining (probably because full strength 
potassium dichromate is about the same as half- 
strength ammonium dichromate!), clearing should 
not be necessary. 

The myth is that clearing is necessary to prevent 
the print from darkening with time, as if there is 
remaining sensitive dichromate in the print which 
will continue to be photosensitive! This is not true. 
Dichromate is reduced during exposure and then 
any remaining sensitive dichromate is rinsed out 
during development. There is nothing left to turn 
dark in the print. The only thing remaining in a 
gum print is gum arabic, pigment, and paper, which 
is why a gum print is the most archival process 
there is. Furthermore, the dichromate stain fades 
in time with regular sun and room light anyway, 
so if anything were to happen, the print would get 
“clearer” in tone. 
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Figures 8.10-8.12. Dichromate stain will not be an issue if using the procedures in this book—lower dichromate concentration, 
minimal but adequate exposure, well-saturated pigment layers, etc. Sometime with less-intense colors such as ultramarine or 
cobalt blue, the overexposed areas of the print, usually only in the borders, will be influenced by the brown color of over- 
exposed dichromate. Top far left is a grossly-exposed dichromate/gum-only layer to illustrate the color of dichromate stain 
before and after sun-clearing, which will fade any brown stain to pale sage green. The middle two strips are the borders of an 
ultramarine blue layer before and after sun clearing as well. The right two strips are before and after clearing in 1% potassium 
metabisulfite, which will clear immediately when it is necessary. Otherwise it'll clear on its own. Keep some potassium metabi- 
sulfite on hand when those occasions arise. A mere couple teaspoons to a liter of water will do the job. 


Aside from using too much dichromate and 
overexposure, there are a couple other reasons for 
dichromate stain: 

* Too short development—the dichromate leaches 
out of the print within the first minute or two, 
but it takes a while longer for the residual yellow 
to clear. A one-hour development time should 
be sufficient. 

* Development water is too cold—sometimes the 
wash water is really cold, especially in northern 
climates where water comes out of the ground 
at 55°F. Add warm water until the development 
bath is between 70—80°F. 

* Leaving the paper too long before exposing 
or developing—if dark reaction or continuing 
action sets in, the dichromate tends to be yellow 
and more stubborn, and of course best practice is 
to coat, expose, and develop right away. 


The print is grainy 

If there is one thing I see far too frequently it 
is grain in a gum print. It was also the frequent 
complaint in the 1800s that earned gum its gritty 
reputation. Grain is not an inherent part of the 
gum process if a gum printer does not want it to be! 


Gum layers can be ultra-smooth, just like a digital 

color print. Grain comes from a number of causes: 

* Too much gum—don’t use gum in greater 
proportion than 1 gum/pigment:1 dichromate. 

* Too thick gum—this should not be an issue 
with commercial 14° Baume gum but when 
gum printers mix up their own gum arabic from 
powder or tears, it can end up being thicker 
unless one possesses a Baume hydrometer. Gum 
printers in the 1800s used up to a 50% gum 
solution compared to our gum solutions today 
which are usually ~30%! 

* Too little dichromate—use dichromate to gum 
at up to 2 dichromate:1 gum; more dichromate 
produces finer grain. 

* Too much pigment—this is probably one of 
the most common causes, especially with black 
pigments which get very gritty the more pigment 
in the mix. Only use enough pigment as is 
necessary for the deepest shadow. 

* Too heavy a coating—aim for a scant teaspoon 
per 8°x10”. 

* Too vigorous development—tesist the urge to 
brush, spray, wiggle harshly, or whatever other 
means to make the gum layer develop more 
quickly. Let the print automatically develop face 
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down, and when taking the print out of the water 
for inspection, do so carefully and slowly. There is 
the tendency to brush out an overexposed layer 
because the highlights might not be developing 
fast enough—in that case, expose less and resist 
the urge to spray or brush unless grain and grit 
are part of your concept. 


The print has contrast issues 
‘This is a very common problem in gum printing. 
Gum is a short scale process, very contrasty, and 
probably only prints up to 4-5 stops compared to a 
gelatin silver print that prints twice that length of 
scale. This should be solved at the digital negative 
stage, with an appropriate contrast adjustment 
curve. Unfortunately there are also other causes for 
contrast issues than an inappropriate curve: 

* Sizing increases contrast slightly because the 
surface of the paper becomes slightly less toothy 
and the layer develops more easily. When 
creating a curve for gum practice, make sure to 
calibrate on unsized paper if not using sizing, or 


Figure 8.13. Modernism vs. Post- 
modernism, © Christina Z. An- 
derson 2005, tricolor gum print. 
This print is an example of grain 
that works somewhat because 
it fits the comic book look, but 
generally this grain would earn 
gum the reputation of being 

a “gritty” process. The grain is 
obviously not overexposure, be- 
cause the toilet is still white, but 
it is caused by both too thick a 
layer of coating emulsion and 
too rigorous a development 
treatment, by brush or by spray. 
Some cultivate the grain by 
overexposing the print and us- 
ing spray or sawdust in the de- 
velopment bath to rub the layer 
off. It can be quite evocative if 
done well. In general, the grain 
| see is often not contributing to 
the image in any way. 


sized paper if using sizing, because contrast is 
directly related to sizing. 

Pigment in the coating mix—too little and the 
exposed and developed layers will be pale and 
the resulting tricolor print will look pale and 
dull, i.e. low contrast, when, in fact, the contrast 
is probably fine but the print color needs to be 
punched up a notch. I have found that 3% is the 
least amount of pigment I use, and that only for 
a few colors like phthalo blue. Too much and the 
print is too contrasty. 

Gum—too little/too thin gum and the print 
is low contrast; too much and the print is high 
contrast. Use gum to dichromate 1:1. 
Dichromate—the more dichromate and 
the stronger the dichromate the lower the 
contrast. The less dichromate and the weaker 
the dichromate the higher the contrast. Use 
dichromate to gum 1:1 and vary strength if 
necessary. 

Humidity—if there is a drastic change in 
humidity from winter to summer there will be a 


Figures 8.14. Low and high contrast. From top to bottom, 
5-minute, 10-minute, and 20-minute exposures of PV19 
Quinacridone Rose, all with the same contrast curve. Note 
how contrast decreases with more exposure. Contrast and 
exposure are completely interrelated. The more exposure in 
general, a more contrasty curve needs to be applied. 


noticeable contrast difference which will require 
attention to practice: coat, dry the layer with a 
hair dryer, expose and process immediately and 
get into that habit. Otherwise change the other 
variables after the fact like development time. 
Exposure—too much and contrast goes down; 
too little and contrast goes up 
Development—too much and contrast goes up, 
too little and contrast goes down. 
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Figures 8.15. Top right print was made with the same color 
strength, paper, coating, etc. with the only variable being 
exposure. The top line was exposed at one minute, the bot- 
tom at 15 minutes. With longer exposures the thicker the layer 
of hardened gum and the deeper the color becomes. Thus 

it is important to figure out exposure times before settling on 
pigment strengths. When a gum print is too pale it is usually 
not having enough pigment in the coating mix, but can also 
be a factor of too little exposure. 


* Paper—too absorbent and paper will print lower 
contrast so take that into account with more 
sizing or less exposure, etc. 

‘There are a number of methods to address contrast 

at any one stage of preparation, coating, exposure, 

and development. This mantra will help: 

Less sizing, less pigment, less gum, more exposure, 

more dichromate, less development all lower 

contrast. More sizing, more pigment, more gum, 
less exposure, less dichromate, more development 
all increase contrast. 


The print is too dark 

Usually this is too much exposure, and the solution 

is to cut exposure in half. Also: 

* Too much pigment—only use as much pigment 
as is necessary to give the deepest shadow its 
required value and no more. 

* Underdevelopment—develop a bit lighter than 
wanted because prints dry down darker and 
duller than when in the water. 
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The print is too light 

Usually this is either too little exposure or too little 

pigment in the coating solution, so increase either. 

* The more exposure time, the thicker the layer of 
hardened gum and the more colorful the layer is. 

* The more pigment, the “punchier” the color is 
as well. 

* It should only take several layers to make a 
rich-enough print (not including any necessary 
color correction layers) and if having (different 
than wanting) to print many more layers than 
this just to get a deep enough print, increase the 
saturation of the pigment mixes. 


Fisheyes 

Fisheyes are white spots that appear while coating. 

‘The coating layer separates into these odd white 

spots like bubbles popping, and they can be brushed 

away but keep annoyingly reappearing. The solution 
is to keep brushing continually and annoyingly 
until the coating dries enough so that the bubbles 
don’t reappear. Causes are guesses here, and may be 
conflicting, because honestly there are times when 

I have no idea why fisheyes occur: 

* Too much sizing—use less or a weaker size if 
this keeps happening. 

* Too many layers—surface can become so slick 
that succeeding layers have a hard time grabbing 
on; in that case, a judicious sandpapering of the 
surface may do the trick. 


Figure 8.16. Fisheyes. Fisheyes appear 
when brushing on the coating. The coat- 
ing separates into these ugly, uneven, 
white spots. The solution is to continue 
brushing and brushing until the spots 
disappear. This happens more often with 
some colors like magenta, on highly 
sized paper, on the third or fourth layer in 
multiple gum because the surface is slick, 
and with more dilute coating mixes. Fish- 
eyes are a pain because they brush out 
and reappear, brush out and reappear, 
so be vigilant! 


* Insufficient gum in relation to pigment— 
increase the gum or decrease the pigment. 

* Too much dichromate so coating mix is too thin 
and loses its viscosity—use more gum. However, 
at a certain point the thinness of the layer may 
no longer fisheye. 

* Oiliness either in pigment or on paper—there are 
certain pigments that fisheye more than others 
(magenta and sooty blacks). 


The coating is streaky 

This is usually the result of poor brushing methods. 

* Brushing a coat should take about 1 minute. First 
the layer is brushed on, and looks streaky. Then 
the layer is brushed horizontally, vertically, and 
diagonally again and again up to a certain point. 
When it becomes “grabby” or “sticky” this is the 
time to pull out a dry brush and lightly flick the 
layer streaks smooth, and all of this in under a 
minute. It is harder to explain than to show. 

* Ifusing the peas and worms method of making a 
coating mix, the obvious solution is to mix in the 
pea or worm more thoroughly into the coating 
mix before coating. 

* Also, a more textured paper such as cold press 
can be easier to coat. 


Figure 8.17. Dad's Girlfriends, tricolor gum bichromate © 
Christina Z. Anderson 2015. The uneven exposure on the right 
is due to having the frame positioned in the UVBL box too 
close to the edge of the lightbox and not directly under the 
light bulbs, a very annoying mistake to make and attempt to 
correct. 


There is uneven exposure 

This still happens occasionally to me until this day, 
especially since I do larger prints. If the contact 
frame is shoved too close to the edge of the UVBL 
exposure unit, the metal edges of the bulbs and 
the ballasts get in the way of exposure and that 
area essentially doesn’t get exposed as much, even 
though some of the light that’s bouncing around 
inside of the box gets to it. Other causes: 

* Inahomemade unit, bulbs are too far apart; bulbs 

should be no more than 4” apart. 


¢ A bulb is out. 
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Figure 8.18. Dark spots. This nice round circle is caused by 
an air bubble trapped under the paper surface while the 
print was developing face down. That area doesn't develop 
out because the air bubble prevents water from getting to 
the gum layer. That is why it is important to wiggle the print 
in the wash water every few minutes, and in the beginning 
of development before paper has had time to completely 
saturate, even more often. It’s a good sign of not paying at- 
tention or laziness on the gum printer’s part—mine. 


There’s a dark spot 

* Uneven paper sizing—if a spot of the paper 
is missed, it will print darker. Look at paper 
obliquely just after coating with size and make 
sure all areas are glossy-wet with the size solution. 

* Air bubbles in size—brush on size carefully, 
slowly, and continually until smooth especially 
with a foam brush that tends to bubble more. 

* Air bubbles while developing—the print has to 
be wiggled every minute or two especially in the 
beginning or air gets trapped underneath the 
face-down print and that spot will not develop 
as rapidly. 


There’s a white speck or spot 

This is phenomenally annoying, because it is so 

preventable. 

* Usually there is debris in the printing frame that 
could have easily been removed before exposure. 

* Sometimes there is a brush hair that sticks to 
the layer while coating and unfortunately there 
is not much you can do about it except keep 
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exposing all the layers and then when the print 
is done, take a Prismacolor pencil or watercolor 
and spot the hair mark or spot with the missing 
color. If it is a big spot, mix up a small amount of 
dichromate and color and spot, expose, develop, 
and dry, or even when developing, take a scraping 
of soft pigment out of the border of the print and 
apply it just before drying the layer. But generally 
Prismacolor or watercolor is the easiest bet. 


Registration is impossible 
See the registration methods in Making the 
Gum Print, but there are two unusual situations I 
encountered. One, I was using a cheap transparency, 
and my printer was loading it and stretching it 
irregularly during the printing process. Two, I had 
a printer that for some reason would print the 
magenta negative %” larger! Solution is to always 
check the negatives before printing with them 
to see that they are all the same size by placing 
them on top of one another in registration on the 
lightbox. Other causes: 

* Differential humidity at time of printing—buy 
a humidity gauge for the dimroom and keep 
humidity constant, and always return paper to 
the same level of dryness before coating. 

* Multiple layers have contracted paper—this you 
cannot get around. After three layers of gum, look 
at the back of the paper to see what I mean. There 
is almost a reverse relief with the shadows of 
the print more concave than the highlights. The 
paper gets contracted with more and more gum. 
Iron the print flat first. Then simply wet the back 
of the paper with a slightly damp sponge and let 
the paper expand and relax into the negative size, 
while the negative is taped in place. As soon as 
it matches in size, expose immediately. 


The paper curls terribly 

This happens especially with gelatin size when 

only the front is brush-coated with the sizing. It 

also happens as more and more layers are printed. 

* Each layer contracts the front slightly so iron 
the paper before coating and then wet the paper 
back as per above. 

* Ifusing gelatin size, tray size so both sides of the 
paper get sized. 


Printing speed has changed 

This sometimes happens where there is great 

variability in humidity or temperature of the 

dimroom. It can also happen when changing to a 

different gum (more acid gums are faster), or with 

some colors that are slow to expose (blacks, browns, 

orange-reds). 

* Keep as consistent a practice as possible. 

* Expose slower colors longer. 

* Be alert to the fact that when buying a new gum 
arabic, speed could need a slight adjustment. 


Layer keeps bleeding 

‘The usual cause for bleeding, where the color drips 

out of the borders when the print is hanging to dry, 

is insufficient exposure or insufficient development. 

* Increase time for both. 

* Return the print to the development water, 
develop until all color quits bleeding, and hang 
to dry by a corner until all moisture has quit 
dripping. 

* If there is any bleeding still, wipe it off, lay the 
print flat and blow dry it on hot until dry. Then 
give the print a short UV exposure without a 
negative to “set” the hardened gum. 
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Figure 8.19. Untitled, tricolor gum bichromate © Yasmin Mazloom 2015. Mazloom was born in Iran in 1987 and moved to the 
United States to pursue an MFA at the University of Colorado, Boulder. Photography is her medium of choice, but she also 
experiments with video, performance and installation. Her art is both personal in terms of the psychological state of mind 

that it represents and public in terms of social issues such as feminism and immigration. “I find photography a strong medium 
to express my emotions visually and in a convincing way. My photographs explore the relationship between memory and 
experience. | use physical metaphors to visualize my perception of life. My physical limitations represent my psychological 
boundaries, which are current challenges in my life. My images express my reflection on personal traumas and reveal emotions 
that | have masked and not articulated with words. | use symbolic language to express feelings that words cannot express. | 
migrated to America 4 years ago. Despite all my attachments to my homeland and memories there, | moved to The U.S. for 
higher education, but facing memories and nostalgia is an undeniable fact. | am deeply attached to memories which made 
me the person who | am today. Feeling this level of attachment to my memories makes me question my decision of leaving 
my country and moving here. This series of work shows how attachment to these memories causes an invisible boundary in my 
psychological realm. | sometimes walk along these memories and sometime | escape from them, never knowing what is best, 
to live with memories or to bury them alll.” 


Figure 9.1. Magnolia, tricolor gum bichromate © Cy DeCosse 2008, printed by Keith Taylor. Keith Taylor (b. UK, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota resident) as is evidenced by this image, is a consummate gum printer who prints gum as 
a profession. Taylor became interested in alternative photographic processes while living in London. Now, where 
possible, he uses contemporary techniques to simplify these processes; substituting safer, more environmentally 
friendly chemicals for the more toxic ones and using digital techniques to make enlarged negatives and posi- 
tives. He is a three-time recipient of Individual Artist fellowships from the Minnesota State Arts Board. In 2011 he 
was awarded a Minnesota Center for Book Arts/Jerome Foundation mentorship. He has written for photographic 
publications, and lectured and taught workshops on historical processes. For his personal work he specializes 

in platinum-palladium, polymer-photogravure, and gelatin silver. His photographs have been widely exhibited 
across the US and the UK, and are held in numerous private and corporate collections. To see more of his work 
visit keithtaylorphoto.com. 
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Figure 9.2. The Siren’s Call, monochrome gum bichromate over Vandyke brown © Adam Nilson 2014. Nilson served a tour of 

duty as an infantryman in Afghanistan (2010) where he sustained injuries. He is currently pursuing a photography degree at the 
University of Colorado. This particular image represents “the search for a post-war self via tours of the empty landscapes of the 
American Southwest on the back of a motorcycle.” 


ver the years I’ve done a lot of reading 

about art, creativity and time management, 

wanting to understand the creative urge to 

make art and how to fit creative practice into my 

busy life. I added these insights whenever I lectured 

about my work, and have been asked often enough 

for my notes that I realized I should include them 
in this book. 

I used to label my lecture “Just Do It.” We've 

heard that Nike slogan so often that it may have 

lost its impact, but there is a world of truth in it. 


In this chapter I will address fears that prevent us 
from establishing a healthy creative practice, my 
step-by-step method of creative practice, and a few 
time management tips. 


Fears about creative practice 

‘The last fifteen years I have asked students to 
anonymously list any fears they might have about 
photography and their place in it. 1 found a pattern 
of fears, roughly the same year after year. The fears 
are universal and they are normal. See if your fears 
are listed here. 
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Personal fears 


* Not good enough 

* Not creative enough 

* Not experienced enough 

* Not confident enough 

* Not focused enough 

* Don't manage my time well 

* Unrealistic expectations 

* No motivation/drive to do work 

* Don't have a purpose 

* Overwhelmed with deadlines 

* Not fearless enough/afraid to take risks 
* Afraid of revealing myself to others 

* Afraid of mediocrity/not being “great” 


Fears about one’s work 

* No one likes my work 

* Work will receive negative reviews 

* Work is not taken seriously 

* Work is not conceptual 

* Work is process-oriented/meaningless 
* Work is not cohesive 

* Work does not communicate my intent 
* Work is stale/cliché/already been done 
* Work is stuck in a rut 

* Work is too personal/not universal 


Figure 9.3. Guilt, single negative two-toned gum 
bichromate with selective development © Jeannie 
Hutchins 2015. Hutchins says she photographs to 
understand her place in both this world, and, more 
importantly, the next. While the process of photo- 
graphing with this goal in mind has been satisfying, 
it has not met her need to make tangible evidence 
that she existed, something that came from her prior 
careers as a nurse and as an upholsterer. Discover- 
ing the techniques of historic processes has allowed 
her to again work hard, problem-solve, create, and 
hopefully leave evidence that she was here. "Who 
Am |2 If | knew, | probably would not photograph. 
The images presented here are mostly from my on- 
going efforts to find answers to life’s unanswerable 
questions. Examples of concerns that drive me to 
photograph include, If | knew where | was going, 

| might know where | am now; and, If | knew what 
comes next, | might understand the present.” To see 
more of Hutchins’ work visit jeanniehutchins.com. 


Work is too personal/revealing 
Work is not relevant 

Work is not progressive 

Work is not interesting 

I have no signature style or niche 


Fears about one’s career 


Finding/keeping a job that is a good fit 
Anyone can do photography now 

Being able to choose where I live 

No teaching jobs after school 

Having to teach after school 

Too much competition 

Lack of connections/network 

Client dissatisfaction 

Lack of creative control 

Keeping up with technology 

Keeping up with trends 

No direction, focus, facilities, caring after school 
Selling out to wedding/portrait photography 
Not being able to make a living 

Not remaining passionate when in workforce 
Not enough $$ to afford equipment 

Don't know what to charge 

Dont know legal issues 

Don't know how to market myself 

Not enough $$ or time to do personal work 
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Figure 9.4. Denial, single negative three color gum bichromate with selective development © Jeannie Hutchins 2015. 


Fears summary 
These fears are very real. Some have simple 
answers. Some don't. All can be summed up in two 
overarching themes: the first is fear of not liking 
yourself, which is fear of failure. The second is fear 
of others not liking you, which is fear of rejection. 
I am not a psychologist, but I know this much: 
we do not have control over what others think 
of us. We do have control over what we think of 
ourselves. Self-assessment is good from time to 
time, as long as it is followed by action. Getting 
stuck in self-assessment and even worse, wallowing 
in self-loathing, is unhealthy and unproductive. 
Art and Fear: Observations on the Perils (and 
Rewards) of Artmaking by David Bayles and Ted 
Orland is a short but deep must-read. They summed 
up the problem this way: “In a general way, fears 
about yourself prevent you from doing your best 
work, while fears about your reception by others 
prevent you from doing your own work.” ' 


Reality of creative practice 

Creative practice is not glamorous. The following 
description may be tongue-in-cheek, but it is a true 
account of a great week of creativity I experienced: 


1. Husband leaves town for 6 day river trip 

(Mastercard-priceless) 

Stay in pajamas unless absolutely necessary 

Sleep only when absolutely necessary 

Bathe only when absolutely necessary 

Clean house—never 

Talk to no one unless necessary 

Avoid the grocery store: breakfast lunch and 

dinner of canned tuna, canned corn, canned 

tomatoes and gluten free pasta mixed in a pan 

is surprisingly good 

8. Print out 50 digital negatives (thanks Epson) 

9. Reprint some of those negatives because printer 
was low on ink (NO thanks, Epson) 


ae eee 
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10.Print 30 prints in the darkroom for later 
mordangage 

11.Mordangage said prints maniacally in the garage 
for a couple days 

12.Print 15 duotone cyanotype over platinum 
images in the dimroom til the wee hours of 
the morning 

13.Curse and throw away some when too dark 
because of said negative screw up, hairs in 
contact frame, and general feeling of “this 
print sucks” 

14.Finish the 50th new work that I ridiculously 
promised for my sabbatical year leave 

15.Take horrible blurry pictures to document 
the work and wonder how I could ever be a 
photographer 

16.Collapse on the deck after said week with a glass 
of wine and a cigar 


Figures 9.5. Tejas, 
tricolor gum bichro- 
mate © Robert Miller 
2015. 


17. Take a selfie to show how incredibly fascinating 
Tam 


18.Post all on Facebook as hubby walks in the door 


Bayles and Orland nail it when they say, “The 
function of the overwhelming majority of your 
artwork is simply to teach you how to make the 
small fraction of your artwork that soars”? and 
further, “You learn to make your work by making 
your work, and a great many of the pieces you make 
along the way will never stand out as finished art. 
‘The best you can do is make art you care about— 
and lots of it.” * Creative practice is just plain work. 
It is not some genetic trait that some of us are born 
with. Some of us (like myself) were blessed with 
encouragement to do artwork throughout childhood, 
which makes it easier for us to value it. But 
creative practice in and of itself is not glamorous, 
mysterious, or sexy. It is satisfying. 
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Figure 9.6. Before Dark 2 monochrome gum bichromate © Johnny Brian 2014. The Before Dark images are from a series that 
captures scenes in fading light that might be half-seen in a vagary. In the Before Dark series, the low resolution, soft effect of 
the gum method supports the dreaming effect of the images. 


Steps to a creative practice * Address a too-busy lifestyle with no time to 
1. 


First things first is to remove blocks to creativity. 
I'd be flip if I said all of us could just take those 
fears and wash them away. Some fears you can 
deal with, some you can't (e.g. when they involve 
others’ behavior you have no control over). But 
I do know this: once baby steps as listed below 
are taken, psychologically those fears slip away. 
When procrastination and inactivity are faced 
head-on, even with something as simple as 
cutting up a bunch of paper and preshrinking 
it, fears recede and action results. But here are 
four life changes you do have control over that 
all get in the way of creative practice: 

+ Address perfectionism. “Imperfection is not 
only a common ingredient in art, but very 
likely an essential ingredient. To require 
perfection is to invite paralysis.” * 


i) 


Ww 


relax. 
+ Limit time spent on TV and other zone out 
media (Facebook, web, video games, iPhone) 
* Get out of a rut aka routine (this is why travel 
spurs creativity!) 
Give yourself permission to create daily, whether 
it is only an hour or much longer. In other words, 
prioritize creative practice—it is that important. 


. Do your work daily when you are at your best. 


For me, that is the minute I wake up, over my 
morning coffee(s). For others, it may be evening. 
Whatever the case, save that “best” time for 
creative practice and the other hours when you 
arent feelin the love, shrink or size paper or 
some mundane task that is necessary. Moving 
forward in baby steps conquers procrastination. 
Also, work before you have to. Creativity 
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flourishes in the absence of compulsion. ° This 
means that finishing an assignment the night 
before it is due is not effective practice, even 
though in general students seem to think it 
works. 


4. Brainstorm. This increases fluidity or fluency in 


idea production, and enhances visualization and 
fantasy. Brainstorming looks like this: always 
carry a small notebook or cellphone with you 
and record any and all ideas as soon as they crop 
up with vo censoring. Don't use your negative, 
critical self! Writing it down embeds the idea 
in the psyche. 


5. Make a list of “things to do/create” out of these 


ideas. Refer to the list often and once a year 
(e.g. New Year’s Day) update it. I have my lists 
from 1999 still and it is amazing what I have 
accomplished. Some ideas fall by the wayside, 
too. 


6. If the list flounders, work to get inspired. This 


can be merely sitting in Barnes and Noble 
paging through art magazines, walking in 
nature, reading, driving, travel. Walking, 
arms and legs operating in opposite motions, 
encourages left/right brain integration. Driving 
puts the brain in visual mode and many creative 
ideas crop up. Open a dictionary, randomly 
select a word and then try to formulate ideas 
incorporating this word. The concept is based on 
a simple but little known truth: freedom actually 
inhibits creativity and a simple restriction 
encourages it. Pursue a wide variety of disparate 
interests, a hallmark of creatives; it'll provide 
creative fodder. 


7. Keep a visual journal—called “Filling the Well.” 


My visual journals house all the images I have 
found throughout the years. I have two types, 
an informal 8.5”x11” blank journal that I rubber 
cement in all of these pictures along with my 
lists. The other more formal one I created this 
year is a magazine that is a compilation of screen 
shots from artists’ websites and their works. This 
is a great way to find out what your style and 


your photography is all about—by what you 
respond to. 

8. Just do it—go out and photograph with an 
uncensored approach. 

9. Go through all images and without thinking 
too deeply choose the best of the best, copy and 
paste into one folder called Best of the Best. 

10.Organize them into subfolder “themes” still 
without a super-critical eye. Don’t worry about 
titles as yet. It can be as simple as Landscape, 
Text in Landscape, Family Matters, Cultural 
Landscape, Urban Decay, anything. Better titles 
will come later. 

11.When done putting all the best of the best in 
subfolders, see which subfolder has the most 
images; that is the series to work on. 

12.Craft a rough artist statement about this 
work—what concept are you trying for? Be as 
succinct as possible, under 250 words, but don't 
panic about it at this stage. Be loose. It will be 
edited often. 

13.Make the work and rewrite the artist statement. 

14.Take a high resolution TIFF or PSD image 
of every finished work and also a jpeg 300ppi 
8°x10” compression level 10 to submit to shows, 
social media, etc. 

15.Apply to shows with the work. Start with 
several shows at one time. Then when one 
rejection letter comes in, you won't feel so 
bad because there are still more out there. 
Immediately submit to another show when 
either an acceptance or rejection comes in and 
that way the well will never run dry. You will 
start getting invited to shows as your reputation 
builds, and there will be a point where you will 
be happy a rejection comes in, because you 
don't have the time to send work out! This can 
be expensive at the offset. Each show has entry 
fees, framing costs, shipping to and from fees, 
so it is a financial commitment. The good news 
is that there are many online opportunities that 
cost very little, and even books that need images 
for the cover that you can apply to and get paid 
if your work is selected. See artdeadline.com or 


callforentry.org.The point is to communicate 
the work, and pick the jurors with whom you 
want to communicate. 


16. Keep a file of Shows YES and Shows NO and 


which works were submitted to each to build 
provenance (a road map of where work has 
been). Over time and creative practice your 
yeses will increase and your no’s will decrease 
in proportion. Failure is nothing more than 
success deferred and disappointment is part of 
the learning process. 


17.When accepted, make a PDF of the show date, 


title, place, juror, work accepted, and price of 
work, and file those in the show folders and add 
that line to your résumé! 


18.Get involved with other artists. A sobering 


statistic is “the dropout rate from art is 98%, the 
real killer being lack of a support system after 
college. Solution: make friends with others who 
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Figure 9.7. The Bride II, tricolor gum bichromate © Bradford Dunlop 2015. This image is from a series about a girl dressed in her 
wedding dress roaming Red Rock Canyon looking for her future husband. 


make art, and share your in-progress work with 
each other frequently.” ° 


19. Market yourself! Aside from getting your work 


out there into shows, there are social media, 
websites to maintain, mailings to send out, taxes 
to file, etc. Plan at least one or two days a week 
managing your business. 


20.A parting thought: “Do you want to draw like 


Rembrandt or Degas? Simple! Just draw ten 
hours a day, six days a week for forty years. 
That’s how they did it. Ready for that? How did 
Monet paint those densely woven symphonies 
of strokes of light, weaving that luminescent 
Japanese bridge over that swarming lily pond? 
First he excavated a huge hole, then diverted a 
river to fill the hole, planted it with lily pads, 
then built a Japanese bridge over the whole 
thing, all at vast expense. Then he bought a boat, 
made a floating studio out of it and for twelve 
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Figure 9.8. Teas and Lemon, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Jason Hanna; 2014. “Although | like to think conceptu- 
ally, Teas and Lemon is a still life that touches on nostalgia. This piece was in remembrance of my grandmother. Whether a hot 
cup of tea to warm her in the cold winter nights, or a cold glass of iced tea to quench her thirst in the heat of summer, tea was 
always her drink of choice. She has shared this love of tea with me. | have combined the elements of teas and lemon into a still 
life and used the gum bichromate process to render an aged look to a piece that speaks of the past in comforting ways.” 


hours a day, for over twenty years, he paddled 
around that pond, and painted and painted until 
his eyes glazed over. If you want to make stuff 
that has Monet’s charm, [then] have Monet’s 
passion, devotion, largesse, sacrifice.” ’ 


Time management 

David Allen crafted a time management system 

that he shares in his book Getting Things Done, 

The Art of Stress-free Productivity and also on 

GettingThingsDone.com. It is the one time 

management system that made sense to me. For 

example: 

* Allen’s system was the first that did not have to- 
do lists that were prioritized from most to least 
important at the offset. He encourages a list/ 
big pile of everything and anything that needs 


to be resolved from taking out the garbage to 
planning one’s retirement and all in between. It 
becomes a personal inventory of all those little 
and big things that are occupying “psychic space” 
and giving you that anxious feeling. This is called 
“capturing.” Anything pulling at your attention 
that doesn’t belong where it is, the way it is, put 
it down on a list or in a pile. This initial step 
takes time. 

The next step is to take that pile and work 
from top down. ‘That means the /irs¢ item you 
pick up, you evaluate and do as follows: If an 
item is actionable, it can be done, delegated, 
or deferred. If an item is nonactionable, it can 
be trashed, incubated, or filed. The point is to 
decide about each item while it is in hand. Don't 
handle it twice (e.g. put it back in the pile and 


go on to the next item). As an example, in my 
to-do pile I had magazine articles I wanted to 
read. They were actionable, deferred items that 
went into a file folder that when traveling, I bring 
with me for instant reading. Allen counsels /o¢s 
of file folders succinctly labeled. 

* The 2-minute rule is my favorite rule and I don't 
know why I never thought of it! The rule is that if 
what you pick up in the pile can be done in two 
minutes, do it then and there, immediately. This 
one step alone frees up so much psychic space 
and feelings of procrastination it is incredible! 
Email usually comes under this rule. 

* All to-do items that weren't done or delegated— 
the “deferred” category—get entered into the list 
and then filed in appropriately labeled folders. 
Although neatly put away they are not forgotten. 
There are more complex ways Allen has you 
organize those items, but suffice it to say that 
when all to-do items are in their neat file folders 
and the to-do reference to that file folder is on 
the list and not lost in psychic space, anxiety 
decreases. 

Allen’s system is much more than this, with a more 
complex evaluation of life at different levels of 
accomplishment on down to one’s life mission that 
is beyond the scope of this book. It is worth the 
read. Until you do, at least keep a long, unprioritized 
list. Look at it daily and cross things off as they get 
done (very satisfying). Revise it more thoughtfully 
weekly. And once a year spend a day reevaluating 
the list in its entirety: if something on there never 
gets done after a year or two, evaluate if it is 
important. Goals I thought were important years 
ago became no longer so. 


Why creative practice? 

Why do some of us need to create and others don’t? 
Think of this: in the Genesis story God needed 
nothing, but he created the world and man anyway. 
There’s a biblical basis for creating. There’s also a 
biblical basis for critiquing. God critiqued his work, 
finding it both good and not so good. Whether 
you believe in the Bible literally, figuratively, or 
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Figures 9.9. Once Loved, Jester, tricolor gum bichromate 

© Ellie Young 2015. To see more of Young's work visit 
goldstreetstudios.com.au and her pages in Chapter 10 Con- 
temporary Artists. 


not at all, the /iterary model of creative practice 
and evaluation came long ago! ‘There is value in 
creating and in critiquing works. 

‘There are two ideas that I believe in. One is 
that art is meaning, not beauty. The goal of art 
is meaning, and beauty may be “the natural by- 
product of art diligently applied” but is not the 
intention.® The second is that art is empowerment 
both for the artist and the viewer, because it is 
transformative, an instrument of personal and 
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Figure 9.10. Red House (from found glass plate), gum bichromate © Michelle Culpitt 2015. “When | was a teenager | purchased 
a pack of exposed glass plates at the local market across from my parents’ house. | have carried these plates around for years 
and it was only early in 2015 that | used them to make images with the gum bichromate process. | like to layer history, meaning 
and happenstance in my art practice. | like to combine research about places and people with the history of photography as 
a way of understanding and interpreting.” 

Michelle Culpitt is an Australian arts worker, artist and writer based in Darwin — Northern Territory and Castlemaine — Victoria. 
She uses historic photographic techniques and layers them with contemporary photographic digital tools, extensive historic 
research and matter and materials from the sites where she works. She takes these materials to layer and make a story about 
(her) place today. | thought it fitting to include this image in reference to time management and lists of things to do. Culpitt 
carried around these glass plates for years before settling on their use. To see more of her work visit michelleculpitt.com. 


collective transformation.’ “The essential function Endnotes 
of art: to become personally enlightened, wise,and —_1-4/t.and Fearp. 23. 


2. Ibid p. 5. 
whole, and then, as a consequence of the former 3’ jg ne 


function, to make the community enlightened,wise, 4. Ibid p. 30. 
and whole.” !° These thoughts are what makes me _ 5. Storr, Anthony. The Dynamics of Creation. NY: Ballantine, 


; : ' ia 1993, p. 159. 
realize the value of creative practice,and of writing - aie o 


books that help others value it, too. 7. London, Peter. No More Secondhand Art, Awakening The 
Artist Within. Boston, Shambhala, 1989, p. 16. 
8. Ibid, p. 15. 
9. Ibid, pp.8-9. 
10. Ibid, p. 12. 
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Figure 9.11. Untitled, tricolor gum bichromate © Gintare Karpaviciute 2014. 


Figures $2.1-S2.4. Baba Paul is an artist from Raleigh, North Carolina. She developed a passion for black and white photogra- 
phy in high school and continued as an independent studio art major at Middleburg College with an emphasis on landscape 
photography and black and white printing. She was introduced to alternative process photography in 1995 but did not 
become active in it until recently, now with a primary focus on gum bichromate. Paul’s background is in historical faux finishing 
which deals with layers of color glazing. She is also a metalsmith and enameler. Thus the layering of the gum process was a 
natural fit. Paul uses 3-4% pigment dilutions, a minimum of six layers, and her images are mostly photographed using an iPhone 
and a variety of apps. The iPhone allows her a certain spontaneity with imagemaking, and has more than enough resolution 
to create gum prints. To see more of her work visit babapaul.com. 
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Figures 10.1-10.9. Beauty Series, tricolor gum bichromate © Jordyn Wohler 2013. “All flowers, even the mis- 
chievous dandelion growing through the sidewalk cracks, are born beautiful. Why couldn't | be beautiful as 
well? | grew up believing my body was not perfect enough. It would never be beautiful. | used to think | was 
the only one who felt like this, but the more women | encountered, the more | discovered that we all share 
this common feeling. | have combined the flower and the female form to accentuate the beauty of the 
female form in all its perceived imperfection. | created this body of work to help me through the process of 
self love. 

“My creative process starts with an idea that | research and map out how | want to approach it. Once 
| feel that | have a solid plan | start. This could take a day or it could take weeks, | am not one to start a 
project without knowing how | am going to approach it and what | hope to accomplish. | enjoy gum print- 
ing because of how long and detail-oriented the process is. Being able to focus on one step at a time when 
creating a gum print compliments my creative process. Photography is more than a career opportunity, 
it is my passion. Each image | create is so much more than a piece of paper. It is a moment lost in time, a 
memory | can't let go or a feeling | am trying to understand. With each image, a piece of myself is immortal- 
ized for the viewer.” To see more of Wohler’s work visit www.jordynwohler.com. 
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Figure 10.10. Summer Rain, tricolor gum bichromate on cold-pressed paper © Christina Z. Anderson 2015. 


um printing knows no bounds. It can be 

painterly or photographic. It can handle 

any subject matter. It can be practiced 
in many sorts of ways by all sorts of people. This 
chapter’s purpose is to give artists their voice when 
it comes to all things gum. 

My submission requirement was for work 
done since 2005. I wanted a sort of snapshot of 
how gum looks today. I sent out a questionnaire 
asking for a biography and artist statement plus 
information about process (What negative material, 
gum, dichromate, and paper used? Shrink and/or size 
paper? Simple or complex digital negatives? Pigments 
used, at what concentration? Coating formula? Brush, 
roller, or airbrush coating? Exposure-time and what 
light source? Development process, how and how long? 
How many layers do you print on average? Retouching, 


finishing, framing, or presentation tips? Borders or no 
borders? Biggest stumbling block in gum printing? Any 
tips you can share? How may your process differ from 
the ‘norm’ if there was such a thing?) and creative 
practice (How long have you been gum printing? 
Why did you choose gum? What determines whether 
an image will become a gum print? What is your 
characteristic gum style or subject matter (e.g. content 
in general)? Tips on creativity youd like to share? What 
do you do when you are in a creative slump?). 

The book includes work from 82 artists from 15 
countries. Interviews from over half are included 
here, questions removed, edited as little as possible 
to preserve the voice of each artist. I thank all of 
these artists for taking time to share their work and 
thoughts and show how many and varied are the 
roads that lead to a great gum print. 
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Figures 10.11-10.16. From left to right, top to bottom, Blanche, Eugénie, Frangois, Louis, Marguerite, and Phil- 
lippe, monochrome gum bichromate © Servane Aubineau 2014 


Servane Aubineau 


Process 

I use Fabriano paper, shrunk once, and Sennelier 
powdered pigments. I coat with brushes and a 
roller, and expose 15-60 minutes under UVBL. I 
use a lot of mechanical development with brushing, 
scratching, scrubbing, and digging into the image to 
reveal the fragility and evanescence of the material. 
I print an average of 4 layers.Gum requires patience 
and perspicacity. I am not a gum technician but I 
use it in service to visual and conceptual goals. 


Creative practice 

I take a conceptual, experimental, visual, and plastic 
approach to my work. My subject matter is usually 
hybrid images of the natural world that explore 
notions of the imaginary, memory, impermanence 
and passage of time. I question our physical, cultural 
and spiritual relationship with the natural world. 


Artist statement 

The Vanities series shows a walk in a gallery of 
portraits and alludes to the pictorial gesture, to 
history and to the cabinet of curiosities. Through 
this series, my intention is to converge art, science 
and imagination. I work with X-rays of human 
heads, which I combined with a selection of 
collected insects. The Spontaneous Irruption series 
focuses on animals from the extinct species section 
of the National Museum of Natural History in 
Paris. These apparitions are developed on wallpaper, 
metonymy of the contemporary caves that are 
our houses as well as references to parietal art. 
Spontaneous Irruptions questions the relationship 
that humankind maintains with the natural world. 
It echoes with the ancestral connection that unites 
human beings and animals. The series tells us about 
this faraway past on imaginary lands, and about 
these artists who passed on the memory from 
the depths of the caves. There, far from the sky 
and view, on the mineral walls, they worked and 
revealed the light —making animal figures emerge 
from their hands. 
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Figure 10.17. Hemione, monochrome gum bichromate on 
wallpaper © Servane Aubineau 2014 


Biography 

Servane Aubineau (b. 1979) lives and works in 
Bogota, Colombia. Trained at the University 
d’Arts Plastiques et Audiovisuels and at l’Ecole 
Européenne Supérieure de I’Image in Poitiers, 
France, she obtained a d’Arts Plastiques diploma 
in 2003 and the Diplome National Supérieur 
d’Expression Plastique in 2005. Aubineau then 
followed her artistic practice simultaneously and 
complementarily as teacher of arts in Paris. In 
2013 she settled in Bogota where she concentrates 
on her work, nourished by her years of teaching 
art history. Since 2014, she has had personal and 
collective exhibitions in several different cultural 
institutions of Bogota such as the Museum Casa 
Quinta de Bolivar, the gallery Casa Cuadrada and 
the Neebex Gallery. To see more of her work, visit 
servaneaubineau.com. 
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Figures 10.18-10.21. Clockwise from top left: Wild in Our Ways, 5 More Minutes, Stubborn Heart, and Momentary Bliss, tricolor 
gum over cyanotype © Kayla Bedey 2015 


Kayla Bedey 
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Figures 10.22-10.23. Left, Breezebacks and right Dazed, tricolor gum over cyanotype © Kayla Bedey 2015 


Process 

I learned gum from Christina Z. Anderson, 
and ultimately became good at the process with 
passion and dedication. It takes 100+ prints to 
fully understand the process. I follow the method 
outlined in this book fairly closely. I use Fabriano 
Artistico hot press by the roll. I shrink it once and 
size with Gamblin PVA 1+2 water. I use regular 
gum Arabic and 15% ammonium dichromate. All 
of my prints start off with a cyanotype base layer. 
I really appreciate what the deep blue tones bring 
to my prints, almost an anchor for the shadows. 
Cyanotype also provides a crispness to the image 
that gum alone can't provide. 

The number of gum layers I apply varies from 
3-10. It all depends on how the particular print 
responds to my process and the colors applied. I 
have around 15 working strength pigments mixed 
up. There are roughly 5 variations of each tri color 
(cyan, magenta, yellow) that I mix and match while 
printing. As I’m printing, the print dictates and 
tells me what color it needs. It’s all about printing 
with discretion. The more you print, the more you 


can kind of predict what pigment is best for the 
next layer. I never use black or white pigments. ’'m 
too afraid. 

My working strength pigments are all mixed 
1 tube pigment + 250mL gum Arabic. However, 
when I go to mix my coating solutions (1 pigment/ 
gum : 1 dichromate), I usually dilute my pigments 
further. Quick thing about coating, clean and dry 
hake brushes are the way to go. The better you 
clean your brushes after each coating the longer 
they will last you. You don't want the tips of your 
brushes to become hard and crusty from leftover 
dichromate/gum that has hardened. Also, over mix 
the amount of chemistry your print requires; it’s 
really important that you coat an even and smooth 
layer onto the entire dimension of your image. 

I expose using a UV light box for roughly 5 
minutes. I’m never precise, but I always expose 
magenta pigments for less time. My rule of thumb 
is 4-5 minutes for magenta and 5-6 minutes for 
cyans and yellows. Exposure time is all so arbitrary 
based on the light source you're using and the stage 
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your print is on. Once you hit around 6 layers, it’s 
good to start increasing exposure times. 

One of the best things, yet also frustrating, with 
the process is that it’s almost impossible to replicate 
a print. You could be doing the exact same process 
and layer combo with an image, yet the prints could 
turn out completely different. 

Lately I've been experimenting with latex 
masking solution. I’ve been masking out parts of 
my prints to get some funky effects. I’ve also tried 
printing a gum print within a gum print. I would 
do so by using two sizes of images (15”«15” and 
4’x4’negatives), mask out the 4”x4”, print the 
15”x15”, peel off the latex mask when that print 
is done and then print the 4” print. The image(s) 
create a dialogue. This process also allows two sets 
of borders. It’s funky and time consuming, but the 
effect can be cool. I haven't quite nailed down all 
the kinks to this, which is why you don’t see any 
examples here. 

Right now I’m also purposely mixing up 
negatives and their appropriate pigment selection. 
For example, Pll print the cyan neg with yellow 
pigments, the magenta neg with cyan pigments, 
and the yellow neg with magenta pigments. ‘The 
possibilities are endless! It works best with images 
that don't have humans... unless you're ok with 
alien/smurf-looking humans. 

I’m working on a project in which my images 
are tricolor monochrome magenta prints. So I’m 
using three different magenta pigments for each 
of the tri color negatives. My results are hot pink 
gum prints! I love them! 

I have used PrismaColor pencils to retouch 
my prints, but I haven't done so in a while. I have 
come to appreciate the defects in my prints. I like 
that viewers can see the artist’s hand through an 
imperfection. Imperfection is beautiful and realistic. 

If1 choose to show off borders, I prefer floating 
my gums in a frame. But if you float your gums 
(meaning no window mat, just suspended behind 
glass) you have to be conscious of borders when 
you are printing. Sloppy borders, if not an aesthetic 
choice for the image, will detract from a beautiful 


print. Including borders in final presentation can 
really help those who don't know the process realize 
they are looking at something different. I can't say 
yes or no to borders, I like with and without. 


Creative practice 

Gum, what can I say? The color. The time. 
The patience. The fragility. The strength. The 
variability. The determination. The dimension. The 
transformation. It’s the entire process; I love the 
entire process. 1 am very content when I print. I use 
it as an outlet to think. Watching my prints come 
to life is extremely satisfying! The technological age 
we all thrive in causes me a lot of anxiety, but being 
in the dimroom and creating something tangible, 
it’s therapeutic. 

To me, gum bichromate is the most beautiful 
process, and I want to show it off through my work. 
One of my favorite steps in the process is to take 
a print out of its water bath, hang it up to dry, and 
see the glossy, beautiful shine in the wet layers and 
the thickness in the shadows. Sometimes I wish 
the prints would stay glossy like that. It’s so lovely 
to see, but only the printer gets to appreciate it. 

I also love when I lift a print out of water, after 
being upside down developing for about an hour, 
and the image is so different from before. Whether 
its finished or not, the transformation of tones just 
makes me giddy. I even squeal a little. 

Gum printing is not for the faint of heart. 
‘The end product is desirable, but getting there is 
not easy and it is not quick. However, the great 
thing about gum is that it teaches you to be open 
to change and have no expectations. Prints don’t 
always turn out how you're hoping, but that’s when 
you change your thought process... or maybe your 
color palette. It’s so freeing to let gum transform 
your images. 

Not every image will look good in gum. I 
photograph at leisure and as it happens, the way I 
visualize lends well to gum. I photograph a lot of 
natural things, plants and nature, but through gum 
I have been printing then unnaturally. I am also 
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Figures 10.24-10.25. Left, Bloom; right, No, | don’t mind, tricolor gum over cyanotype © Kayla Bedey 2015 


adamant in creating narrative through people, for 
what is more relatable to us than our own forms? 

If I experience a creative slump, I try ideas and 
things I wouldn't normally try. I also look back at 
old imagery where I might rediscover something 
cool that might turn into a new direction. 

I dont look at “bad” gum prints as failures. Not 
all are to my satisfaction, but I don't toss them, I 
repurpose! I enjoy cutting up and collaging prints 
I’m not happy with. I collage a bunch of homemade 
postcards and send them through the mail (as a 
postcard) to friends. Or give them as letters. At first 
it felt weird cutting up so many hours of work, but 
it’s a way better use of that time than letting it sit 
in a box... or in the garbage. 


Artist statement 

Everything is Golden is inspired by the concept of 
the magic hour. To filmmakers the magic hour is 
characterized by the timeless and fleeting, romantic 
and hazy glow from the setting sun. This moment, 
right before the sun dips below the horizon, 


provides an illusive sensation of awe. It is a rough 
30-minute period in which our golden-orange 
reality feels as if it could last forever. Through 
still images and the gum bichromate printing 
process, I am emulating my desired permanence 
of this intoxicating feeling, the feeling of ignorant 
euphoria, right before something very good is 
about to end. 


Biography 

Kayla Bedey (b. 1991) is an American visual artist. 
In 2015 she concurrently graduated with a BA in 
photography and a BS in Civil Engineering from 
Montana State University. She is currently an 
adjunct instructor, teaching analog black & white 
classes at Montana State University in Bozeman, 
Montana. To see more of Bedey’s work visit 
kaylabedey.com 
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Figure 10.26. Wilted Lilies of the Valley, tricolor gum bichromate © Karin Berglund 2011 


Karin Berglund 
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Figure 10.27. Gooseberry, tricolor gum bichromate © Karin Berglund 2010 


Process 

I make my gum prints in the way Chia Lofqvist 
has taught me. I use tricolor RGB negatives and 
Winsor watercolors, magenta, cyan, and yellow and 
often carbon black in the end in order to take away 
some of the brightness. I want them to look as if 
they have been placed on the walls of an outside 
lavatory for some years. For the black layer I mostly 
use the yellow negative. The first color I print is 
magenta, then yellow and then cyan. I expose 
under UVBLs, and I print thin layers, often three 
times for each color. In my opinion that gives more 
transparency. I often use a soft brush in order to 
get light colours more light. With so many layers I 
often get misregistration and have to start from the 
beginning again. I like to show my borders because 
they show that all of the nuances come from only 
three colors. 


Artist statement 

My motifs are mostly flowers and gardens. By 
transforming my photos to gum prints I try to add 
a veil of time and mystery to the picture, a little 
like old wallpaintings, Fra Angelico and Giotto 
for example. 


Biography 

Karin Berglund is a journalist who has been 
working as a reporter for the last 27 years on staff 
at Dagens Nyheter, Sweden's biggest daily morning 
paper. She is a member of the Swedish Writer’s 
Union and has written many garden books, all with 
her own photographs. She is also a professional 
photographer and a member of The Swedish 
Photographers Union. 
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Figure 10.28. Blue Heart, tricolor gum bichromate © Diana H. Bloomfield 2013 


Diana Bloomfield 
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Figure 10.29. In Thought, tricolor gum bichromate © Diana H. Bloomfield 2015 


Process 
I am an intuitive printer. I use no standard curves, 
step wedges, densitometers. I use GIMP and 
not Photoshop. I work best by experimentation 
and trust my own instincts. 1 use BFK Rives 
Heavyweight White 280gsm paper without 
shrinking or sizing. In fact, I have printed as 
many as 11 layers on BFK Rives Heavyweight 
White (280 gsm), with no additional sizing or 
preshrinking, and I get no staining, and have had 
no registration issues. The two papers that I have 
worked with, that require no additional sizing and 
no pre-shrinking, are BFK Rives Heavyweight 
White and Fabriano Soft-Press. 

I lower the contrast of my negative somewhat 
for the gum process and curve each image 
individually. I add a 3” border to the original 


positive, so the negatives will have a black border 
to print borderless. I mostly do not show borders 
as I think they tend to interfere with and detract 
from the image itself. Showing those borders, to 
my mind, also emphasizes process (over image) 
and can sometimes seem a bit precious. 

My gum arabic is 2 lb to 6.5 pints of distilled 
water, with thymol added as preservative. I use 
12% potassium dichromate. I use M. Graham and 
Daniel Smith pigments, typically a pea-size and 
adjust that somewhat for the size of my print. I 
err on the side of using a lighter pigment coating 
and more layers, than more pigment and potential 
blocking or flaking. I like for my colors to shine 
through, and a light touch with pigment seems 
to help. 
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Figure 10.30. Ribboned Water, tricolor gum bichromate © Diana H. Bloomfield 2014 


My cyan is usually a combination of Prussian Blue 
and Phthalo (red shade) Blue, or just Phthalo 
Blue (red shade) alone, which I find to be a more 
appealing blue than Prussian. My magenta is 
actually Scarlet Pyrrol, which is amazingly perfect 
for skin tones, but also for anything else that 
requires magenta. I’ve never found a pigment 
labeled “magenta” that works well for me. They 
tend to have a lot of brown in them, and so produce 


muddiness, unlike the Scarlet Pyrrol which has a 
beautiful transparency and the right hue to it. I use 
Quinacridone Gold for my yellow. And I use Ivory 
Black for a final layer. 

For years, I used a 1:1 ratio of gum to dichromate, 
with a small (pea-size) amount of pigment. Now 
my first 3 layers are 1:2 gum to dichromate, the 
second three 1:1 and the last three 2:1. 1 do a last 
pass with ivory black. Sometimes an image doesn’t 


need all those layers, but I do always add a last pass 
or two of ivory black, with less exposure time, which 
really helps to fill in those shadows and seems to 
make the brighter colors really stand out more. I 
use a Richeson 9010 brush (2- and 3-inch brushes). 

I sometimes find myself in the midst of 
making a gum print from an image that doesn't 
really lend itself to gum all that well. I sometimes 
can't determine that until I start printing. And, 
sometimes, the images I think won't work well at 
all, seem to work best. So that’s something that I 
often dont “see” until I’ve already started printing. 
And, of course, what I see as a “perfect” print, or 
a “problem” print may be totally opposite of what 
another gum printer might think about those same 
prints. 

I use an old Roconex (not made anymore) 
vacuum print frame. My exposure times for gum are 
typically around 4 minutes. develop my print face 
down in the water for 45 minutes to an hour. The 
more I leave the print alone, in the development 
stage, the better it looks. If I ever have a stubborn 
print that just won't seem to develop, I do use a 
water sprayer on it, but I prefer not to do that. 
If I have an area that needs to be lighter, I very 
selectively and lightly spray water on that spot. 

I sometimes print as many as 11, but on average, 
probably 7 layers. used to print 3 layers, and then 
add a layer or two—at most—if the color didn't 
seem quite right. Then I read Tony Gonzalez’s 
11-layer recipe, and I thought I'd give it a try. 
I followed it to the letter, and after about layer 
7, I really wanted to stop, because I had what I 
thought was a pretty perfect print. But I kept on 
until I got to the end. That print was probably the 
most beautiful gum print I had ever made. I now 
consistently follow that recipe for my work, and 
doing so has positively transformed my prints. 
While I don't print 11 layers for every single image, 
I do print at least 7. 1 use Prismacolor pencils for 
retouching. 

One tip is that to ensure all four edges of the 
paper are deckled edges I lightly sand those edges 
with very fine sandpaper. 
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Figure 10.31. A Moment, tricolor gum bichromate © Diana H. 
Bloomfield 2014 


Creative practice 
I tend to work in multiple series at a time. When 
I go out to photograph, I already have a particular 
purpose or idea in mind. I am indiscriminate 
when it comes to cameras. I use toy cameras (the 
‘Diana’ is my favorite), or pinhole cameras, lens- 
based film cameras, and I own one digital camera. 
I never photograph based on a vision of how 
something might look in a particular process (like 
gum). I never even think about that when I’m out 
photographing. I photograph for the image—first 
and foremost. A strong image from the get-go is 
the most important to me. And then I print in a 
way that really meshes with that image and with 
what I’m trying to say. 

Having my own studio—my own space—to do 
all my work has really made me more creative. The 
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studio positively transformed my way of thinking 
and working. 

Maybe it was the challenge of gum, or the fact 
that the process just seemed to fit perfectly with 
my style of image-making, but once I made my first 
successful gum print, there was no turning back for 
me.I felt the creative possibilities were endless, so 
I was in it for the long haul. 

Gum has this reputation for being a process 
that consistently produces grainy prints and short 
tonal ranges—a process where pure clean whites 
and dark rich blacks, and all the wonderful tones 
and hues in-between, are a near impossibility. To 
that end, I have tried to create prints that counteract 
those misconceptions. I think it is possible to get 
a good tonal range and beautiful vibrant or subtle 
colors, while also maintaining a lightness, where the 
images don’t get dark, muddy, or grainy. 

My subject matter is all about elusive dreams 
and fugitive memories, so the softer my prints 
become, while still maintaining a kind of lightness 
or translucent quality, is my goal. 1 think a lot of 
my images probably possess an ethereality and so 
the gum process, in the way that I tend to use it, 
works well for my images. 

Tips on creative practice: be open to possibility. 
Use your imagination. Trust yourself—your own 
ideas and ways of doing things. Don’t succumb 
to the trends of the day, or the year. If I’ve had a 
particularly busy few months—whether exhibiting, 
teaching, printing, or writing—I will try to give 
myself a mini-vacation at the end of it—a couple 
of days or even a week—and I think that keeps me 
fresh and excited to get back in my studio. I am 
also a runner, which helps to clear the mind. More 
importantly, I have a consistent daily yoga practice, 
which I wouldn't give up for anything. 


Artist Statement 

Most of my work focuses on the intersection of 
the past and memory. The interpretive and fugitive 
nature of both lends itself to a kind of narrative, 
and that’s the form that most of my work follows. 
I like to think of these images as visual vignettes 


that suggest barely remembered and slightly 
fragmented dreams. I hope to evoke something in 
the viewer that awakens his or her own memories 
and dreams, real or imagined. These images here 
are from my Figurative series, an ongoing body of 
work begun in 1999. They are of my daughter. As 
extended metaphorical portraits, each has a story 
to tell, either singly or as a whole. They speak to 
movement and gesture, form and shape, and are 
meant to suggest the essence of a person, a thought, 
or simply a brief moment in time. 


Biography 

Diana Bloomfield has been an exhibiting 
photographer for over thirty years. She has received 
numerous awards for her images, including a 1985 
New Jersey State Visual Arts Fellowship, and five 
Regional Artist Grants from the United Arts 
Council of Raleigh, NC, most recently for 2015-16. 
A contributing writer for Don’t Take Pictures, Diana 
was a Critical Mass Finalist in 2014. Specializing in 
19th century printing techniques, her images have 
been included in Pinhole Photography: Rediscovering 
a Historic Technique (3rd Edition), by Eric Renner; 
Robert Hirsch’s Exploring Color Photography Fifth 
Edition: From Film to Pixels (2011); Christina 
Z. Anderson’s Gum Printing and Other Amazing 
Contact Printing Processes (2013); in Jill Enfield’s 
Guide to Photographic Alternative Processes: Popular 
Historical and Contemporary Techniques (2013); 
and, most recently, in Christopher James’ The Book 
of Alternative Photographic Processes (3rd Edition, 
2015). A native North Carolinian, Bloomfield lives 
and works in Raleigh, NC, where she received her 
MA in English Literature and Creative Writing 
from North Carolina State University. Her work is 
represented by Tilt Gallery, located in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, and in Raleigh, by Adam Cave Fine 
Art. To see more of Bloomfield’s work, visit 
dhbloomfield.com. 
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. Girl in the Mirror, tricolor gum bichromate © Diana H. Bloomfield 2014 
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Figure 10.33. Dordrecht, tricolor gum bichromate © Hans de Bruijn 2011 
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Figure 10.34. Barcelona 2, tricolor gum bichromate © Hans de Bruijn 2013 


Process 
I use Fabriano Artistico or Saunders Waterford 
paper which I preshrink once. I tray size with 3% 
gelatin in two steps, first the gelatin sizing and 
then the following day with a 5% formalin bath 
for 3 minutes. 

I use Paintshop, not Photoshop, to make my 
negatives and I print onto cheap transparency film. 

I use lump or powdered gum, 35g per 100cc 
water and let it dissolve in the distilled water for 3 
days, to which I add some drops of formalin (40%) 
to preserve it. 1 use 14% potassium dichromate, and 
Schmincke pigments. measure 15cc gum and put 
in a worm of 2cm (all blues) or 3cm (all yellows) 


or 1cm (madder red) or 2cm (magenta). I change 
this a little depending on what my last three layers 
need. I always print six layers but I like to say that 
I print two times three layers. The first layer of 
three is always blue because I register on sight. My 
sequence is for the first three layers: blue (Paris 
blue), yellow (gamboge gum) and red (madder red). 
The next three layers are yellow (lemon yellow), 
red (magenta) and I finish with blue (phthalo blue 
or cerulean, depending on my mood). There is no 
reason why I use different pigments in the second 
sequence of three, just not to get bored by using the 
same pigments. But one can use the same pigments 
as from the first sequence. 
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Figure 10.35.At the water, tricolor gum bichromate © Hans 
de Bruijn 2012 


I add 15cc dichromate to the 15cc gum/pigment. 
This is for my first sequence of three layers. The 
second sequence I add 20cc dichromate. The 
reason is that with the 1:1 gum:dichromate I print 
the mid tones and shadows. The next sequence of 
three layers I add information in the highlights; the 
mid tones and shadows will follow and deepen in 
this last sequence. With this 15cc gum, 15—20cc 
dichromate I can coat six 8’x12” prints or three 
12”x16” prints easily. 

I measure on my paper where the corners of my 
negative are and mark the corners with a pencil 
dot. I tape the paper down with painter’s tape 
along these dots. I have clean borders that way but 
I always mat my prints without borders anyway. I 
brush with a foam brush and then smooth with 
a very wide brush all in a hurry, within a minute, 
because I must finish this before the gum sets. I 
dry for 30 minutes. 


I use an old body tanner from Philips with six 40 
watt tubes for 1 minute for blue and red paint and 
1.20 minutes for yellow. This time is chosen in 
accordance with my developing time of 20 minutes 
for each print. I use one tray for 2 minutes to get 
rid of most of the dichromate and the following 
18 minutes the print is in its own tray. Since I have 
3 developing trays I can develop three prints in a 
row. After the first print is finished I can do the 
fourth and so on until all six are done. It is like a 
train, working like this. I print one layer a day on all 
six smaller or three larger prints so doing six layers 
will take me a week, including clearing. 

Clearing is with 5% potassium metabisulfite 
and then I rinse for 15 minutes in normal water. 
I add some sulfite to leftover pigment and also to 
the dichromate tray which changes the chrome 
(VI) to chrome (III) and bring that to our depot 
for chemical waste. I never change my water during 
printing all six layers. Never. After such a session the 
water is grayish but works perfectly. After finishing 
I mat them and only for exhibition do I frame them. 


Creative practice 

In 1996 I read an old book about photography 
(LUX, 1908) and saw some gum prints. I was 
interested in the process and tried it out. It was a 
total disappointment. I did something wrong but I 
didn’t know what. The layer did not come off or the 
layer washed off in seconds. So I took a workshop 
and after the workshop I was totally hooked. I 
then knew what I did wrong (over exposing, under 
exposing, layers too thick) and was able to make 
gumprints that looked somewhat like a gumprint. 
But it took me about 2 years steady gum printing 
to achieve a gum print that I liked. 

I read more and more about the old photographic 
techniques and I tried a lot of them: Vandyke, 
callotype, salt print, albumen print, cyanotype. 
Gum printing gave me more satisfaction because 
I was able to manage and influence the print more 
than in the other processes through the choice of 
different papers, different pigments and colors, 
playing with exposure times, development times 


and development types like the 
latter with brush developing, or just 
face down in water or with a small 
stream of water. 

I always try to look for situations 
that will be enhanced by the gum 
process. That means I look for 
situations that are somewhat 
painterly because the gum process 
will give the picture a more painterly 
view. 

Sometimes I will use a negative 
wrong, a red pigment for a negative 
that is for a yellow layer. It is wrong 
of course but sometimes it gives a 
surprising result. Mostly it is really 
wrong. What works for me is using 
the blue negative with a very thin 
black layer to enhance shadows. (I do 
RGB so I don’t have a K negative). 

I make prints the whole year, in 
spring, summer and especially in 
the autumn and winter. Winter in 
the Netherlands is mostly a lot of 
wind and rain and wet snow. Low 
clouds and grey weather are not 
the most enjoyable circumstances 
for me. But then, I go in my dim 
room and start with choosing a nice 
paper, make my gum, potassium 
dichromate, and pigment mix and 
start to print. Whatever weather it is outside it 
doesn't matter anymore. The gum process gets me 
through winter every time. 


Artist statement 

The making of gumprints, aside from working 
with beautiful materials, is so time consuming that 
it forces a person to de-hurry, and the result will 
always give satisfaction. When I put on the first 
layer of my gumprint (blue) I feel something close 
to euphoria. I always want the result to come as 
close to the original as possible and that first layer 
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Figure 10.36. Pontevedra, tricolor gum bichromate © Hans de Bruijn 2010 


is the most important one for me. The photos I 
use for my gum prints usually contain color and 
memory, a place I have been, a moment in time. 


Biography 

Hans DeBruijn (b. Amsterdam, 1945) lives 
in Gouda with a career as an IT manager. He 
graduated from the Fotovakschool in The Hague in 
1964. In 1998 he came across old literature about 
gum printing which he has been practicing until 
this day. To see more of his work visit gomdruk.eu. 
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Figure 10.37. Monthelon, four color gum bichromate (CMY+K) © Guido Ceuppens 2007. This particular 
image was printed in gum using 4 oiled paper negatives in order to capture the sleepy mood of an early 
Sunday morning in this small village in the north of France. 


Guido Ceuppens 
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Figure 10.38. Aan de haard, gum over cyanotype © Guido Ceuppens 2008. Original slide taken 1980 in a series of ‘romantic’ 
impressions of children in various settings. 


Process 

I often transform my images into a reduced number 
of more vivid colors and enhanced outlines. When 
I plan on making a ‘true’ colored gum print this 
final image is split into channels, RGB or CMYK 
depending on the envisioned end result. 

For monochrome work the image is converted 
to B&W. For gum I am not interested in true color 
rendition in the final image. I print the negatives, 
using all inks, onto various materials depending 
on the final look I want to achieve. For a sharp, 
detailed, end result I print on Agfa Scanjet, but 
most of the time negatives for gum printing are 
made into paper negatives. The paper I mostly use 
is Epson photo quality inkjet paper SO41069 but I 
have used Canson transparent cad paper, cheap thin 


glossy ink jet papers and even ordinary white typing 
paper. These paper negatives are either waxed with 
paraffin or oiled with mineral oil, and if the latter 
I place a very thin sheet of clear polyester between 
the negative and the coated paper. 

I mostly use Canson Montval but I have used 
smoother papers when I thought the image needed 
it and have also used lighter drawing paper with 
good results. I always shrink the paper once. After 
shrinking the dried paper is sized, unless cyanotype 
is used as a first coat. I use a 3% gelatine solution 
with an addition of 0.2ml formalin per 10ml 
gelatine applied by brush. Lately I have been sizing 
with Gamblin PVA size but I feel the gelatine/ 
formalin sizing is superior even if it is more work 
and needs more attention to health issues. 
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Figures 10.39-10.40. Left, Winferavond, Tricolor gum print from one negative © Guido Ceuppens 2009. Transparent yellow, 
burnt umber with a light overprint of ivory black. Right, Avond, gumprint using two colors from the same paper negative, burnt 
umber with a very light overprint of terre verte © Guido Ceuppens 2009. 


I have been making my own gum, 300 grams of 
powdered gum (Kremer) in 850ml water and add 
to this 7.5g sodium benzoate as a preservative. I 
use potassium dichromate. As for pigments I use 
Winsor and Newton or Schmincke watercolor in 
tubes or powdered pigments. I try to standardize 
the pigment:gum 1:6 by weight and adjust the 
desired color strength by adding gum to the mixture 
as much or as little as I feel like at the time of 
printing. To this gum/pigment mixture I add an 
equal volume of dichromate. 

The mixture is coated onto the paper by means 
of a brush (synthetic paint brush) and sometimes 
evened out with a hake brush. I used to tape off the 
borders of the print in order to get a cleaner print 
but these days I no longer bother as my prints are 
always matted which gives me the choice to show 
the borders or not. 

In this whole process the biggest pitfalls 
are overexposure of a layer and registration of 
subsequent layers. Even then these faults may 
result in an image that is not what was intended 
but may turn out to give an unexpected effect to 
an otherwise banal image! 

As an exposure unit I use suntan beds for 
1 minute for the blue and red pigments, 1.5-3 
minutes for the yellows and blacks. 

Development starts always with an automatic 
soak, face down, in water at approx. 75° for 20 
minutes. After this period the layer is carefully 


inspected and further developed by use of a spray 
and brushwork with a soft hake. 

I try to limit the number of printed layers in 
order to maintain the specific gum print look and 
to the 3 RGB or the 4 CMYK layers I very seldom 
add an extra layer. 

Although the way I now work may seem to be 
‘sloppy’ to the methodical worker I arrived here 
after several years of carefully testing and printing 
gum using curves for the different colored layers 
and trying to mimic a color print. I now feel that 
if I want a color photograph it is best printed as 
a color photograph. Printing in gum should result 
in an image that cannot be mistaken for a regular 
photograph. Both the photographic print and the 
gum print have their own, separate place. 

In 2014 this way of working resulted in 
the acceptance of a selection of my work for a 
prestigious art exhibition organized by Cobra, the 
Flemish, Belgian TV art channel. As far as I know 
this is the first time contemporary gum prints have 
been on display in a Belgian museum. 


Creative practice 

I first saw a reproduction of a gum print in an old 
photo magazine and immediately tried to follow 
the very brief (and incomplete) description of 
the process. After several frustrating attempts in 
the 1980s those first tries led to absolutely no 
recognizable image whatsoever. At that time the 


only references to the process available to me 
were brief outlines and sometimes more detailed, 
but still unusable, descriptions of the process in 
old photo magazines and encyclopedia. After all 
these frustrating experiments in gum printing I 
participated in an internet gum class and made my 
first acceptable gum print. 

I prefer gum printing because it allows me to 
render a photographic print in the colors I choose 
whilst at the same time it allows me to convey a 
specific mood. It is a very flexible process that can 
yield very sharp or soft and dreamy images. 

When photographing I try to avoid complicated 
or overly detailed scenes that might take away 
the essence of the final image. The type of subject 
matter I focus on are moody landscapes, people 
in action or human constructions in a given 
environment. True photographic rendition is never 
a goal in the final gum print. 

During periods of creative inactivity I find it 
useful to go through previous photo shoots and 
have a second look at rejects. It happens that later, 
and sometimes much later, I come to realize that 
a particular photograph might just fit the bill for 
inclusion in a new series, or is perfect for printing 
in a new color or variation of the process. 


Artist statement 

Our environment has a profound influence on our 
being. The landscape as well as city surroundings 
may appear at times as soothing, colorful and 
restful. Other times of the day or the year these 
same surroundings seem dark, oppressive and 
even menacing. A photograph is not an objective 
representation of the reality, it is at best a 
representation ofa reality at a certain brief moment 
of the day and recorded from a particular angle by 
a mechanical and electronic instrument by means 
of optics with a specific angle of view, distortions 
and color rendering. I pass on to the viewer an 
impression of the sentiments the surroundings had 
on me at the time I took the photograph. 
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Figure 10.41. Painting the Provence, tricolor gum over cyano- 
type © Guido Ceuppens 2009. Cadmium yellow and alizarin 
crimson. Part of a number of land/city scapes illustrating the 
different impressions these environments can have upon the 
viewer depending on time of day or viewpoint. 


Biography 

Guido Ceuppens (b. 1944), a self-taught 
photographer, received his first camera in 1958. 
As early as 1970 he became dissatisfied with 
the physical ‘feel’ of his photographs and started 
to experiment with various ways of creating a 
different, more personal, look and texture in his 
images. Early attempts were made in bromoil as 
this process didn't require enlarged negatives. In 
the late 1990s, with the coming of the internet, 
a whole new world of alt opened up. Since then 
he has mainly practiced gum printing, including 
variations in the colloids such as casein or PVA, 
and cyanotype. To see more of Ceuppens’ work 
visit guidoceuppens.be. 
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42. Shells, temperaprint (dichromated egg colloid) © Alex Chater 2009 


10 


Figure 


Alex Chater 
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Figure 10.43. Throw Stones, temperaprint (dichromated egg colloid) © Alex Chater 2009 


Process 
These are tempera prints in that the colloid is 
whole egg, not gum. The paper is Yupo, a plastic 
paper that does not shrink and therefore requires 
no preshrinking or sizing. It only needs a clean with 
detergent before use to remove any grease. Here lies 
one of the more complex aspects of Temperaprint. 
The turnaround time from coat to coat is on average 
17 minutes. Negatives are created for spot colours 
and some negatives are created to print two or three 
colours at once. I also create masking negatives 
designed to be used with other negatives so as to 
isolate some areas of the print and to work on those 
areas while leaving other areas untouched. 

I mix whole egg with saturated ammonium 
dichromate in a ratio of 2 blended whole egg:1 
dichromate to which I add 2ml matt medium 


and 1ml flow enhancer. I use raw pigments from 
Cornnelisons in London. The concentrations vary 
but rarely go higher than 1 part pigment to 5 parts 
egg emulsion. I coat with a 4” high-density foam 
roller and expose under Philips HPLR 125 W bulbs. 

‘The exposed print is laid face up on an upside 
down developing dish with a sheet of glass on top. 
Above that a hose directs water down onto the 
surface of the glass and this functions as a wash 
off area for the print. A light spray of water fixes 
the print to the glass and then after two minutes 
of allowing the water to run over the exposed print 
I then use a 4” foam roller and gently roll over the 
print while periodically using the hose to remove 
the accumulated unwanted pigment and egg. If 
some areas need a stronger abrasion then I use a 
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Figure 10.44. Old Friends, temperaprint (dichromated egg colloid) © Alex Chater 2009 


paint pad kept flat to the surface of the print. An 
average print has between twelve and fifteen coats. 

When the printing is done I like to clean the 
border around the image area. To do this I use a 
strip of Yupo and a sponge with some whiting and 
Mr. Muscle on it. The strip is laid on the image 
along one edge and the sponge can then be used 
to clean the edge giving a nice sharp edge to the 
print while removing any spurious marks on the 
white of the border. With Temperaprint I prefer no 
borders because the borders always become black 
and interfere with the image too much. 

I make a Word document for every print, at 
the top of which is the title of the print and other 


information such as date, emulsion mixture, base, 
studio temperature etc. Below this is a series of 
rows in a table that ask for the pigment colour, 
ratio, exposure time and comment. Each coat takes 
one row so that when the print is finished there is 
a record of what I did and the order it was done 
in. This is done for all prints and is kept together 
so I have a reference for future coats. 

I print Temperaprint, as opposed to gum, 
because I have unlimited coating and fast turn 
round coat to coat. Yupo is totally waterproof and 
is dimensionally stable. These qualities together 
give me a freedom beyond that of traditional gum. 
Temperaprint is similar to glazing in painting. 
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Figure 10.45. Nant Gwynant, temperaprint (dichromated egg colloid) © Alex Chater 2009 


Creative practice 

I was first introduced to gum in 1984 by my long 
time friend and teacher Peter Fredrick. My subject 
of choice is landscape. When I look at an image I 
consider whether the process can bring anything 
to further the substance of the image. 


Artist statement 

The work is based on the abstract nature of 
landscape and natural forms. I do not work in 
series, as each image is unique and forms part of 
the whole exploration of what is landscape. I like 
to use the process very much as a painter creates 
by using many coats to build towards the mood 
and suggestion that are my central tenets. I like to 
keep the images strongly photographic, preferring 
to work with this quality rather than negating it 
and mixing this quality with the colour palette and 
the traditional art of tempera glazing as employed 
by the painters of the past. 


Biography 

Alex Chater was interested in drawing and painting 
and wished to find something different from what 
he considered the traditional ways of working. 
‘The discovery of using egg instead of gum and a 
plastic substrate opened new possibilities, as did 
the introduction of digital negatives. He developed 
a strong love for landscape over the last 25 years. 
During the 1990s he moved back into education, 
taking over of the running of the printmaking area 
of the art school, into which he has introduced 
alternative processes, now an established area of 
printmaking. He continues to teach a wide range 
of alternative processes to photography students. 
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Figure 10.46. Goddess Within series: Birth of Venus, CMYK gum bichromate © Sandra C. Davis 2015 


Sandra Davis 
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Figures 10.47-10.49. Left to right, Mythical Garden series: Callipygian Venus, Eve at Versailles, Diana at Villa Pfanner, mono- 


chrome gum bichromate © Sandra C. Davis 2013 


Process 

For my Mythical Gardens series, I am using one 
negative, and printing 1:1 for the shadow layer (1st 
layer). 3:5 for the 2nd layer, which is the midtones. 
2:6 which is the 3rd layer. On the 4th layer, I go 
back to 1:1 to add contrast. I print the shadow color 
first, the mid-tones 2nd, the highlights, 3rd and an 
additional shadow layer 4th to boost the contrast. 
With each successive layer, I add additional time 
to print though the denser parts of the negatives. 
‘The combination of more light-sensitivity and more 
time allows me to get the full tonal range using only 
one negative. In some images, I brush away some 
pigment during development to give the illusion 
of spot color in certain areas. 

My Goddess Within series is done with CMYK 
negatives. I make the black layer by converting the 
file to CMYK and splitting the channels. I only 
save the black separation for printing the black. I 
return to the RGB file to create separations for the 
other three colors. I use contrast adjustment curves 
to hold shadow detail on all four negatives. 

I print on Rives BFK shrunk once for 36 hours. 
I size with Knox unflavored gelatin, 2 layers on the 
front and one layer on the back. Then the paper is 
dipped in 37% formaldehyde diluted 1:40 water 
and hung for a week to fume. 


I use commercial gum and a 7% dichromate. My 
pigments are Winsor & Newton and Holbein 
mixed 5ml tube watercolor + 45 ml of gum. I coat 
1:1 for my first layer: black; 3:5 for my 2nd layer: 
yellow; 4:5 for my 3rd color: cyan; 4:5 for my 4th 
color: magenta. I use 3 sponge brushes, one to put 
on the color, 2 additional brushes to buff. 

My exposure times in a plate burner average 100 
units. 1 develop 3-5 minutes face down, moved into 
clean trays, using 4 trays total. Water dribble, spray, 
or brushwork in certain areas for “spot coloring” as 
well. I print 4 layers, and if I need to print a 5th, I 
resize. I use watercolor to retouch. 

I mat with some dark border showing to add 
to the vignette look. I usually do not show the 
brushwork borders. I make sure to have clear edges 
on my negatives so the dark vignette blends into 
the borders. 

My biggest stumbling block is registration. To 
help with this I never blow dry between layers and 
I don't wait for the coating to be bone dry before 
exposing. Another tip: more dichromate helps the 
pigment go down with fewer streaks. 


Creative practice 

I first learned gum bichromate printing in 1980. In 
1996, I rediscovered it when I took an evening class 
at The University of the Arts. This led to meeting 
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my mentor, Sarah Van Keuren. I have printed in 
gum bichromate for twenty years. I started printing 
using separated negatives in 2008 and started this 
current series in 2011. 

I am an obsessive collector, inspired by the 
objects in my collection. Sometimes when they 
are near each other on a shelf, I think about their 
relationship. This leads me to a story, which I 
connect with a legend or mythology. I gather the 
objects, research the symbolism, and hunt for that 
one last special object. Once the selections are 
made, I set up the diorama on a wooden surface 
with a black velvet background. 

I shoot at night, using only one light source 
to create dramatic lighting. Each still life in the 
Goddess Within series includes certain items: a 
surrogate for the goddess, usually a doll or object 
that portrays the female; a flora or fauna natural 
element; and a printed image. I use nothing new. 
Everything has a patina of age to illustrate the 
history I am portraying. 

Gum bichromate allows me to choose any color 
combination and softens my images, making the 
photographs more like paintings. The unexpected 
colors make the subjects less about recording them 
as seen and more as symbols of timeless beauty. 
Gum printing lets me embrace the unexpected 
instead of being frustrated by it. 1 am drawn to 
the images where the subject emerges from the 
darkness. 

Tip: Observe everything around you, even the 
smallest details, like how dust forms in a corner 
can be an inspiration. Look at books or go to a 
museum. Ask the question, “What if?” I recently 
started reading some of Freud’s essays and Paul 
Eluard’s poetry. 


Artist statement 

The Goddess Within series is an investigation 
into the mythologies and stories about the 
individuals and the symbolism associated with 
them. Throughout history, men have slowly eroded 
the Goddess’s power. Men diminished her role 
as creator, restricting her into subservience. Her 


being became vilified in order to contain her. Yet 
her force remains strong within those who look to 
her for empowerment. Starting with my collection 
of oddities, I add symbolism, Goddess, and a bit of 
fiction and legend to build compositions creating 
a twisted look at the Goddess within all of us. I 
print these images in gum to create a more intimate 
quality and emphasize the layers of history as well 
as mystery. 

The Mythical Garden series concentrates on 
the sculptures found in ancient and Renaissance 
gardens, combined with classically arranged foliage. 
Photographing with a toy Holga camera enables me 
to capture soft, dreamy vignette images reminiscent 
of historic photographic methods, thus evoking the 
misty quality of memories. As the figures emerge 
from darkness, my vision brings them to life. When 
I frame an image, I edit the landscape through 
my camera to build a protective wall around my 
discovery, thus holding it pure and independent 
from the rest of the world. 


Biography 

Sandra C. Davis’ (b. 1960s, near Philadelphia) 
haunting imagery is about capturing remembered 
moments from the past. She does this through 
several bodies of work that explore history through 
photographing what remains from previous eras. 
Her method of capturing these sites and relics, 
as well as her process of printing the images in 
various alternative processes, creates an illusory veil 
of dreaminess. Davis teaches alternative processes, 
darkroom photography, and history of photography 
at the University of the Arts in Philadelphia and 
Mercer County College, New Jersey. Her award- 
winning images have been exhibited internationally 
and are in public, corporate and private collections. 
She lives in Burlington, New Jersey. To see more of 
her work visit SandraCDavis.com. 
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Figure 10.50. Goddess Within series: The Conversation: Aphrodite and Apollo, CMYK gum bichromate © Sandra C. Davis 2013 
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Figure 10.51. Magical Tree, 2-color gum bichromate over cyanotype © Mary Donato, 2014 


Mary Donato 
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Figure 10.52. Homage to Wayne T., 2-color gum bichromate over cyanotype © Mary Donato, 2015 


Process 

I use Fabriano Artistico 3001b (640gsm) soft or hot 
press paper. I shrink once and size with Gamblin 
PVA size, diluted 1+2 with water. I use three 
simple negatives generated from RGB color space 
in Photoshop, with a straight-line “curve” applied 
to flatten contrast. For duotone, I use Sam Wang’s 
method for creating a cool/warm pair of negatives 
(see Digital Negatives for Gum chapter). I use 
commercially prepared gum and an 11% potassium 
dichromate. I use stock pigment solutions of from 
7-10% pigment. 

I almost always use cyanotype as the blue 
layer for tricolor gum, so I don’t use much blue 
pigment per se. For colors I use frequently—red/ 
magenta and yellow—I mix larger batches: 15ml 
pigment plus about 200ml liquid gum. For colors 


I occasionally use, I keep film canister-size stock 
of about 3ml pigment plus about 27ml gum. My 
favorites are M Graham or Daniel Smith tube 
watercolors: for tricolor, DS Quinacridone Rose 
(PV19); DS Nickel Azo Yellow (PY150) or MG 
Hansa Yellow Deep (PY97); and when I use it, 
Prussian Blue (PB27). Pigments I love to use 
with cyanotype in duotone include MG Maroon 
Perylene (PR179), DS Quinacridone Gold 
(PO49), DS Raw Umber Violet (PBr7+PV19), 
DS Permanent Brown (PBr25), Burnt Umber 
(PBr7), and MG Transparent Red Iron Oxide 
(PR101). Other generally useful pigments are MG 
Neutral Tint (PV19+PG7), MG Payne’s Gray 
(PBk9+PB29), DS Indanthrone Blue ((PB60), MG 
Quinacridone Red (PR209), and Maimeri Sandal 
Red (PR254). 
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Coating 1:1 gum/pigment, foam brush coating. 
I expose in a homemade unit with four 23w 
fluorescent 18-inch UV tubes in commercially- 
made paired fixtures, hung facing downward from 
the “ceiling” of a closet shelf, about 5 inches from 
the printing frame. Most of my gum exposures are 
6 to 8 minutes. I find that the earth pigments (e.g. 
burnt umber) need excessively long exposures, easily 
4 to 5 times longer than other pigments and about 
twice as long as cyanotype, which takes about 13 
minutes on my exposure unit. 

Development is face-down in a tray, sometimes 
using brush or gentle spray to help things along or 
enhance highlights. Development times are usually 
short—less than 30 minutes. I think I may tend to 
(relatively) underexpose and develop for shorter 
time periods than most others. When I hear about 
development by scrubbing and strong brushing, or 
even strong spray, it makes me cringe because my 
image would be gone if I did it that way. It’s just 
the way things sorted out with my particular setup, 
and I’m fine with how it works for me. 

Tricolor: I usually print 2 or 3 (rarely, 4) gum 
layers over cyanotype. Duotone: usually 2 gum 
layers over cyanotype using burnt umber or other 
earth pigments. 

Prismacolor colored pencils work well for 
spotting, especially Copenhagen Blue for cyanotype 
touchups. 

Borders or no borders depends on the image. 
Sometimes I mask the edges with tape, sometimes 
I let brush marks show. I may use L-shaped mat 
board “guides” to temporarily frame the image area 
to partially contain the brush marks—a compromise 
between no borders and the “feathery” look. 

My biggest stumbling blocks are twofold: 
artistically it is getting over trying to make the 
flawlessly representational photographic print, and 
embracing all the serendipitous beauty that gum 


prints can convey—in other words, “letting go!” 


Technically it is paper staining in the highlights. 
I have never been one of the lucky ones who say 
they don’t size their paper and still obtain beautiful 
results. This issue nearly caused me to abandon gum 


Figure 10.53. North End Eggs, 2-color gum bichromate over 
cyanotype © Mary Donato, 2013 


printing when I first began. Who wants a print 
that looks like mud? Gelatin sizing saved me from 
despair, but I’ve since converted to PVA sizing 
(admittedly sacrificing some of gelatin’s silkiness 
when brushing on the emulsion) because it’s easy, 
quick, and safe. 


Creative practice 
For me the most exciting and satisfying part of 
my creative work is the process. Most of the time, 
I find my ideas in what I see, rather than starting 
with an idea and assembling a scene to convey 
it. My imagery is fundamentally observational, 
the conceptual part doesn’t necessarily come first. 
I’m hoping to capture and relay a moment, an 
experience, or a thought. I am saying to the viewer, 
“Here is this, what do you think of it?” It’s no more 
complicated or sophisticated than that. Frankly, 
I was attracted to gum printing because it has a 
reputation for being difficult and finicky. I wanted 
to master it partly because so few people were doing 
it. Naturally the possibilities for using color were a 
big part of the attraction, too. 

I work intuitively “by eye”, but my imagery isn't 
high-concept or necessarily dramatic. If an image 


conveys a simple mood or idea, especially if it tends 
toward visual abstraction, then it’s a candidate for 
gum printing. Subtle or unusual colors are a bonus, 
but often difficult to translate predictably to the 
print. That’s when it gets interesting. 1 often portray 
everyday objects and ordinary scenes; the “social 
landscape,” but always without people. When I 
experience a creative slump, I go for a walk with a 
camera or sketchbook. 


Artist statement 

My work explores the ephemeral beauty of everyday 
life, sometimes in deliberate compositions but more 
often in incidental situations. It seeks to capture 
and convey a mood or a simple visual idea, and 
nothing more. Producing unique prints by hand as 
individual works or in small series seems the perfect 
approach for such imagery. 
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Figure 10.54. Lemon 
Water, 2-color gum 
bichromate over 
cyanotype © Mary 
Donato, 2014 


Biography 

Mary Donato retired after 30 years as a research 
geologist and began to explore photography and 
printmaking as ways to satisfy both her analytical 
and creative impulses. She has no formal training 
in fine art photography or printmaking, nor was she 
given a vintage camera by an aging relative when 
she was a child. Nevertheless, she considers herself 
a fully-engaged photographer and printmaker who 
combines 21st century digital devices with 19th 
century printing processes to create handmade 
photographic images. To see more of Donato’s work 
visit alternative-ego.com 
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Figure 10.55. 10 Green Gums with Monsters #3, The Fool, monochrome gum bichromate © Anne Eder 2014 


Anne Eder 


Process 

I use a watercolor paper such as Lana Acquarelle, 
do not shrink, and size with traditional gelatin/ 
glyoxal sizing. I have tried the quickie PVA coating 
and find that it is generally just frustrating. I use 
roughly 28g gelatin to 1000ml distilled water and 
40% glyoxal solution 15ml to 1000ml1 distilled 
water for hardening. I buy my gum and currently 
use ammonium dichromate at 25-30% saturation, 
but that may change. 

I use maybe an inch of watercolor to a couple 
eyedroppers of gum and a 1:1 gum/dichromate 
coating. I use a soft wide brush for the initial 
application and feather it with a softer hake brush 
to refine the surface in the final stages of coating. I 
use a UVBL unit, with 2—4 minutes exposures, and 
generally face down slow development for as long 
as it takes, up to an hour. If there is a stubborn area, 
I will sometimes turn it over and feather the water 
over it very gently with a soft hake brush being 
careful not to actually touch the surface. 

I print 5-8 layers. Since I use a lot of natural 
materials to create my subject matter, I like to 
frame them with branches or bark. The simplest 
presentations have been to tack them to a tree. 
Lately I have been conducting a social experiment 
in a nearby nature preserve, posting gum prints, 
unframed, on trees near hiking paths with coded 
messages. I am tracking various social media outlets 
to see where they end up, and if anyone cracks the 
code. 

I am always torn about borders/no borders, as 
I like seeing the mechanics of the gum process 
(brush strokes, registration marks, etc.). In the end, 
it depends on the image in question and how formal 
a finished look seems appropriate. 

Tips: print the registration marks right on the 
OHP—tthis helps tremendously with keeping the 
registration precise. And build slowly since we all 
know that you can add more pigment but cannot 
taketh away. Also, I like to stack trays for clearing 
vertically to save lab space and be able to work on 
several prints at once. 
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Figure 10.56. 10 Green Gums with Monsters #8, Holding Teeth, 
monochrome gum bichromate © Anne Eder 2014 


Creative practice 

My practice is very multidisciplinary and includes 
photography, sculpture and fiction writing. It is 
broad, sprawling, and includes installations small 
and large, indoors and out, as well as images, 
individual sculptural pieces, and original writing 
in the form of fairy tales. When first introduced 
to gum bichromate I admit that I struggled with 
it, and never imagined that it would become a 
core part of my practice. However, I found that 
the slow, incremental workflow was much more 
in harmony with the rest of my work, which 
includes a lot of iterative making, either in the 
creation of multiples, or objects and images that 
consist of many layers. For instance, for a recent 
installation I made thousands of teeth out of clay 
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and hundreds of moth wings printed on silk. Not 
only did the process match my other work in tone, 
it also seemed to correspond to my subject matter, 
be it the rhythmic cycles and patterns of the natural 
world or my references to stories and folk tales 
transformed and collected over time. 

If I am looking for a neutral base, I generally 
print platinum. If I am interested in color I 
am likely to choose gum. I more often work in 
monochromatic gum, but that is a function of my 
general tendency to like a very controlled, minimal 
palette. When using natural materials as the subject 
matter, I love an earthy mix of greens, browns and 
blues that can be obtained using many layers of gum 
with complex and subtle color changes. 

Tips: when in doubt, pick something to do 
that presents you with an opportunity to learn a 
new process or improve on one. This usually has 
the effect of bumping you out of your routine and 
giving you a fresh perspective. 

If I experience a creative slump I almost 
always find myself refreshed and inspired after 
a walk in the woods. Also, if I have had to be at 
the computer a lot, just making something very 
physical, even if it doesn’t fit into a current concept, 
gets me back inside my body and feeling in touch 
with my creativity. Writing stories also works for 
me in a very reciprocal way; sometimes these are 
written drawing on the images or objects that I 
am making, and at other times the story suggests 
visual elements. 


Artist statement 

In nature, one thing always suggests another: roots 
and branches are tentacles, dendrites, lightning, 
systems of transport. A line of rock cropping up is a 
spine, stegosaurus plates, armor. These connections, 
combinations of pattern recognition and embedded 
ancient narratives where the natural world meets 
the narrative impulse, are the raw materials of 
my process. One thing becomes another; a round 
burst of flowery lichen or an acorn cap becomes a 
moon. A pattern and texture more suited to the 
wings of a moth covers a bone. If you invert the 
scattered fungus and decay that spot the golden 


Figure 10.57. 10 Green Gums with Monsters #5 The Deep, 
monochrome gum bichromate © Anne Eder 2014 


leaves of autumn, you get stars and nebulae on a 
background of blue. I take material from the natural 
world and transform it, meaning changing as the 
materials change, the real world transformed into 
an allegorical one. 


Biography 

Anne Eder is an artist and photographic educator 
from Philadelphia. She holds an MFA in 
Photography from Lesley University College of 
Art and Design where she is currently an adjunct 
professor, and a BA in Individualized Studies from 
Goddard College. Her work has been exhibited 
internationally and is held in both public and 
private collections. Eder focuses on creating 
multimedia works that draw on folklore, mythology, 
and the darkest parts of one’s imagination. She 
currently lives in Boston, Massachusetts. ‘To see 
more of Eder’s work visit anneeder.com. 
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Ex ' egy Q 
Figures 10.58-10.61. From top to bottom, left to right, 10 Green Gums with Monsters #10 Lady Q, #4 Broken Teeth, #9 Down and 
Out, and #7 The Shaman, monochrome gum bichromate© Anne Eder 2014 
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Figure 10.62. Broad Bean, monochrome gum bichromate © Monica Englund 2008 


Monica Englund 
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Figure 10.63. Sarah, monochrome gum bichromate © Monica Englund 2012 


Process 

‘The paper I use is BFK Rives with no shrinking, and 
sized just like Chia. My pigments are lamp black 
and madder red. I brush coat. I do a 15-minute 
development and then brushwork and spray. The 
prints are made with an average of 4—6 layers. I use 
a box frame, just the image, no passepartout. My 
biggest stumbling block is registration. 


Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing since 1991.1 met Chia in 
1991 and she introduced me to it. An image will 
become a gum print if it doesn't have too many 
details, and is a picture worth the effort... When I 
am in a creative slump I just keep working. 


Artist statement 
Gutta cavat lapidem...I have been working in 
photography for such a long time that there have 
been different themes in my work during the 
decades, e.g. closeups of plants and fruits, family 
pictures of children. 


Biography 

Monica Englund, (b. 1935 Sweden) lives and 
works in Gothenburg, Sweden. She has been a 
photographer since childhood, and has exhibited 
in Sweden and abroad. 
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Figure 10.64. The Clown, gum bichromate with watercolor and pencil 15”x 12” © Dan Estabrook 2012 


Dan Estabrook 
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THE POET 


Figure 10.65. The Poet, gum bichromate with watercolor and pencil 9”x 12” © Dan Estabrook 2014 


Process 
I use a variety of negative material, from handmade 
calotype or wet-collodion negatives to commercial 
single-weight paper and lith film. Most of the 
time these are then scanned, enlarged, and printed 
digitally onto Pictorico. My preferred paper is 
Fabriano Artistico Hot Press, which I shrink once 
and size twice in gelatin hardened with glyoxal. 
I use thin gum and around 25% ammonium 
dichromate. A typical layer is a mix of .5g pigment 
to 5ml gum. 

For most layers I mix 1:1:1, gum/ 
pigment:dichromate:water. I use a brush always, 
expose under UVBL, and develop automatically 


face down until it’s done. I print on average 4—7 
layers. I prefer to build my mostly monochrome 
images over many thin layers, mixing grays, browns, 
reds and other colors before laying in the blacks. 
Slow and steady makes for an incredible tonal 
range, if you want. My biggest stumbling block is 
learning to give up and start over. 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing since 1987. It was really 
my first love, mixing photography, painting, and 
patience. I often come back to it over and over 
again. I tend to use gum when I want something 
that has more added color, fake stains and age, or is 
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Figure 10.66. A Head of Venus, gum bichromate with water- 
color and gouache 15”x 12” © Dan Estabrook 2012 


reminiscent of a hand-colored book illustration, as 
from an old medical journal. In general Iam trying 
to evoke an imaginary history, once lost, now found. 

Creative tip: dream as much as possible, 
especially when awake. When [ hit a creative slump 
I go to work anyway. The slow and sometimes brutal 
work of making a gum print will keep you busy 
until it all comes rushing back. 


Artist statement 

With the passage of time, early photographs seem 
to reveal to us secrets unintended by their makers. 
The technical limitations of the historical processes, 
often corrected by the artist’s hand, only end up 


enhancing their strangeness—the photographer 
caught inside the frame; a penciled correction 
obliterating the true image; a hand-colored cheek 
brighter than the now-faded face it once enlivened. 
Using 19th century techniques and celebrating their 
flaws and failures, 1 make my own photographs in 
order to re-imagine a history both personal and 
photographic. In combining the handmade image 
with the magic of the machine, my “corrections” 
and re-imaginings begin to take on a life of their 
own—a braid turns to rope, the shadows are false, 
and a painted sea doesn't quite hide what it should. 
My made-up photo history, seen from the distance 
of the 21st century, invokes the fears of loss and 
disconnection drawn from the vernacular past. 


Biography 

For over twenty years Dan Estabrook has been 
making contemporary art using a variety of 
19th century photographic techniques including 
calotype negatives, salt prints, gum bichromate and 
carbon. He balances his interests in photography 
with forays into sculpture, painting, drawing and 
other works on paper. Estabrook has exhibited 
widely and has received several awards, including an 
Artist’s Fellowship from the National Endowment 
of the Arts in 1994. He is represented by the 
Catherine Edelman Gallery in Chicago, and 
Jackson Fine Art in Atlanta. He is also the subject 
of a recent documentary by Anthropy Arts. He lives 
and works in Brooklyn, New York. To see more of 
Estabrook’s work visit danestabrook.com 
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Figure 10.67. Stigmata, gum bichromate with watercolor and gouache 14”x 11” © Dan Estabrook 2013 
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Bs Vito 48.4 


Figure 10.68. Bild 48 Vollmond, monochrome gum bichromate © Jesseca Ferguson 2013 


Jesseca Ferguson 
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The hina rater Goperniensy (Phatodia pla att, 
mae Williams: Bary PIS) : 


Figure 10.69. Figure 67 The lunar crater Copernicus, monochrome gum bichromate © Jesseca Ferguson 2013 


Process 
‘These prints were made with positives on Somerset 
Velvet Black; otherwise I print on book pages from 
the 19th century. 1 don't shrink for these one-coats 
white on black; otherwise I shrink once. My favorite 
sizing is two layers of brush-applied warm gelatin, 
unhardened. Next favorite (& depends on paper) is 
PVA, diluted 1:1 (or 1:2) with water, 2 light coats. 
It depends on the paper, the negative (or positive) 
and whether I want to get away with only one coat. 
Luse small (expensive!) bottles of gum (Winsor 
Newton or brand names) from local art supply 
stores and 12% potassium dichromate. I tend to 
experiment! 15ml tube of Winsor Newton gouache 
to 100 ml gum Arabic as “stock” then 1:1 with the 
sensitizer. Sometimes I added extra gum. Brushed 
on lightly with bristle brush, then “buffed” down 
to a thin layer with foam brushes. UV exposure 


unit (Jon Edwards brand), usually 3-7 minutes, 
depending. Sometimes I get very active with the 
spray bottle & brush development. I generally don't 
retouch, leaving the “artifacts” of the process visible. 

For the moon series, each page was floated in a 
shallow shadow box, unmatted, with the torn paper 
edges and brushed edges showing. 

Lack of a good registration method has deterred 
me from multiple passes—I should try it again! I 
have experimented with alternative pigments, such 
as clay, ashes, etc. for the metaphorical import of the 
materials. I'd like to thank all the authors of photo 
books who have educated me about gum printing, 
especially Sarah Van Keuren. Additionally, Zach 
Hoffman helped revive my interest in gum printing 
and helped me print part of the moon series (as I 
was recovering from surgery). 
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Figures 10.70-10.71. Left, Figure 66 Lunar craters; right, The Moon aft Nine and Three-Quarter Days, monochrome gum 
bichromate © Jesseca Ferguson 2013 


Creative practice 
I tried more traditional gum printing in the 
1990s. By “traditional,” I mean multiple passes, 
to print a large format pinhole negative, layers 
of watercolor on pre-shrunk white paper sized 
with formaldehyde-hardened gelatin. I also 
experimented with gum layered over cyanotype, 
palladium or ziatype. Registration problems led 
me to abandon the practice until 2013, when I 
tried a simpler approach to print a series of moon 
images: one layer of white on unshrunk PVA-sized 
black paper, printed with a positive (scanned onto 
acetate). Since then I have also experimented with 
non-traditional pigments (ashes, clay, crushed 
dried rose petals, etc.) to print gum in combination 
with cyanotype (using a different positive for each 
image). 

My work involves many layers: looking at 
images in old books, scanning them (or having 
them scanned by someone with better equipment/ 


more “real photography” experience—Zach 
Hoffman, for example, then printing with them as 
positives or negatives. Collage and found materials 
figure heavily in my work. 

I am increasingly interested in artist books. 
Going to exhibitions, haunting used bookstores 
and flea markets, hanging out with other artists, 
preparing for my teaching— all these elements 
play a role in my studio. 

Because I did not train as a photographer, I 
tend to be eclectic and draw upon my earlier work 
(weaving, papermaking, collage, drawing, and 
some printmaking). Photography is an important 
tool for me, almost as a form of printmaking. For 
this series of moon images, I wanted something 
mysterious, which would float out of the dark. I 
was thinking of my father (long dead) and the way 
that memory of someone long gone hovers in the 
mind. Like the moon—visible, but shimmery and 
unavailable. I knew that gum would hover on the 


surface and that working white on black, with a 
positive image, would give a silvery image, visible 
against a dark ground. 

The mood or atmosphere I want to convey. 
Softer? Then I consider printing in gum. More tonal 
detail? Then cyanotype, and so forth. 

My content is usually personal, and involves 
some sort of storytelling, an implied narrative. I 
want to create an atmosphere, and permit objects, or 
text and image, to speak to each other in a new way. 
Thus I am interested in the sequencing involved 
in an artist book, or the layering in a collage or 
double-printed image. 

Being willing to experiment, staying open 
to chance encounters and the possibilities of 
materials — these attitudes are important to me. 
Collaborating with other artists can lead to new 
ideas and approaches, as can teaching. Preparing to 
teach forces me to research artists, ideas, materials, 
exhibitions, plus be around 15 or so lively (mostly 
younger) minds! 

If I hit a creative slump, travel, looking at 
art books and exhibitions, reading about artists/ 
techniques/materials are all helps as is having 
deadlines. Deadlines force me to finish things, 
rather than experiment endlessly. 


Artist Statement 

After my father died, I found many letters and 
scraps of writing that he had left behind. Among 
them was a childhood diary entry about the moon, 
dated January 2, 1933, shortly before his twelfth 
birthday. I have worked with old books and images 
of the night sky and I find myself returning to 
images of the moon, over and over as a subject for 
my pinhole and handmade photography. In the 
process of revisiting these images in my studio, I 
hope to discover something previously invisible 
to me. 
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Figure 10.72. Moon craters, monochrome gum bichromate © 
Jesseca Ferguson 2013 


Biography 

Jesseca Ferguson has worked with hand-made 
photography since 1990. Her pinhole images 
and collaged “photo objects” have been exhibited, 
published, and collected in the United States and 
Europe. A solo show, Jesseca Ferguson: Handmade 
Pictures, took place at the Fox Talbot Museum, 
Lacock Abbey, Chippenham, England in 2011. 
Ferguson lives, works, and teaches in Boston, 
Massachusetts. To see more of Ferguson’s work, 
visit museumofmemory.com. 
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Blue Dancer, tri-color gum bichromate on plywood © Keith Gerling 2009 


Keith Gerling 
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Figure 10.74. Les Sylphides, tri-color gum bichromate over plaster on plywood © Keith Gerling 2009 


Process 
I only use paper negatives. I print large (24”), 
and the larger size tends to negate any of the 
artifacts that might be introduced by the paper. 
Canson Watercolor paper is my “go-to” paper. It’s 
inexpensive and readily available at local stores. 
Unless I am printing one coat, I always mount 
unshrinked paper to aluminum sheets with a dry 
mount press. I size with two coats of PVA 1+2 
coated with a foam roller. I use uncurved RGB 
negatives. I use any kind of gum. I’ve never noticed 
any difference in gums. I have an open mason jar 
and add dichromate and water as needed, always 
making sure that there is an inch of dichromate on 
the bottom. I prefer dry pigments, on average 4 
teaspoon of pigment to 10ml of gum, but it varies 
greatly depending upon what I am trying to achieve. 


I use tube watercolor pigments in cases where dry 
is not available, as with some quinacridones. My 
coating formula is 1:1, but I change this as needed 
to affect contrast in final “tweaking” coats. I coat 
with a sponge brush and then even things out and 
“buff” with inexpensive 4” Loew-Cornell brushes. 
I use a NuArc 26-1K for prints 24” and smaller 
and a homemade UVBL system for larger prints. 

Exposure time varies depending upon pigment. 
Exposed prints (dry-mounted onto aluminum) are 
slid face up into a tray of water and rocked. When I 
see results I may remove the print and use brushes 
and spray bottles for selective development. I have 
found that a compressor driven air-brush filled with 
distilled water is very handy for delicate tweaking. 

When I am printing on paper over cyanotype, 
I usually average 3-5 coats of gum. Gum alone 
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usually requires more layers to achieve the DMAX 
I want, and I may go up to ten coats. 

Printing on wood panels, I got into the habit of 
using every inch of the substrate. Wood panels need 
no frames. I prefer the clean look with no sloppy 
brush stroke borders. Having set this precedent 
with the works on wood, I occasionally mimic this 
look by trimming my paper prints, gluing them to 
wood panels, and applying a resin/beeswax layer to 
pull it all together. Sloppy brush strokes can be very 
appealing in smaller prints, but are often distracting 
and ugly when the print is large. 

Gum is easily removed in the development 
process by use of spray bottles and brushes, but 
cyanotype is more of an all or nothing process, and 
as it is usually the first coat on a paper substrate, it 
is harder to judge the density. In order to avoid an 
overall blue and muddy print, I usually dilute the 
cyanotype solution 1:1 to 1:4 with water. Ifa print is 
too dark or muddy, I often bleach it, gum layers and 
all, in a bath of sodium carbonate (washing soda). 

Less reliable is re-applying a layer of cyanotype 
over the gum layers. The gum tends to resist the 
absorption of the cyanotype emulsion. When it 
works, there is a nice mottled effect. Whether by 
dilution or by bleaching, the cyanotype layer offers 
very little substance to the lighter areas (such as 
shadows in white fabrics) and I almost always add 
a layer of blue gum (usually Indanthrone), usually 
very thin (4 the pigment used in other layers) and 
UV-exposed 50-100% longer than usual. 

One technique I use with a high level of success 
is something I refer to in-house as a “Rescuetype”. 
Used in situations where a print is just plain too 
dark and muddy, I will apply a thin coat of gesso, 
with added pumice and calcium carbonate for 
tooth. The strong ghost of the original image 
now serves as a muted color background—think 
underpainting in Old Master terminology—and I 
apply layers of gum, usually in a brighter cheerier 
color palette than in the original. 

Conventional B&W printers use a technique 
called “flashing”, whereas the silver gelatin paper is 
exposed briefly to light without a negative in order 


to help with keeping highlight detail. I sometimes 
use a similar approach with gum printing, flashing 
a gum layer for 10-20% of the usual exposure time. 
‘The highlight areas can still be tweaked with local 
development, and the print takes on a moody “old 
time” look that is sometimes very appealing. 

I prepare wood panels with a mixture of gesso 
and pumice along with calcium carbonate. But this 
approach is rather risky when trying to print on a 
non-absorbent surface such as glass or aluminum, 
and the entire gesso layer often loosens and floats 
away in the wash. A better method is to mix 
pumice and calcium carbonate into hot gelatin 
with glutaraldehyde as a hardener. ‘The resulting 
surface is so attached it can't be removed even with 
a belt sander! 

A fun thing to do with a gumprint on aluminum 
is to hang it on a line and heat the reverse side with 
a blowtorch. A very nice craquelure effect is the 
result, with the cracks being more prominent in 
the denser shadow areas. 

Mixing other colloids into the gum mix will 
cause strange and often pleasing results. For 
instance, mix 20-30% of fish glue into gum and 
in the development phase the emulsion will frill, 
but not break. 

Another “rescue” approach I employ is to dust 
a wet gum emulsion (after development) with 
powdered pigments. Metallic pigments work rather 
nicely here. It’s hit or miss, so I only use this when 
the print has gone south! 


Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing 16 years. My work falls into 
two distinct categories that are approached entirely 
differently. When working on paper, I often print 
gum over cyanotype. When I want a more painterly 
result, I print on marine plywood, often coated with 
a layer of plaster or thick gesso mixed with pumice 
and calcium carbonate to create “tooth”. The surface 
can be sanded very smooth, or texturized with cloth, 
brushes, etc. These works require more layers of 
gum, as cyanotype (which would be bleached by 
the alkaline gesso) is not an option. 


I spent my formative years trying to emulate Ansel 
Adams, Minor White and other practitioners of 
meticulous large format photography. From silver 
gelatin, I transitioned into working with platinum 
and other alt processes. But my temperament was 
just not suited to this type of precision. Plugging 
away in frustration, I finally allowed myself to 
accept the fact that I rather enjoyed my “failures.” 
‘The fuzzy, the fogged, and the stained prints began 
to intrigue me! 

I first learned of the possibilities of the gum 
process from the legendary Judy Seigel in the early 
years of the online Alt-Process List. She convinced 
me that gum might be the process for me, and she 
was right! Everything I shoot is pre visualized as 
a gumprint. 

If I find myself in a creative slump I continue 
to shoot and to work on negative preparation. I 
tend to “binge print.” For a month or more I do 
nothing but print every waking moment, then I take 
months off, sometimes even a year. Gumprinting 
is frustratingly hard work with little reward, so I 
usually procrastinate between printing sessions. But 
when I get active, nothing can stop me! 


Artist statement 

There is an oft-repeated adage that goes something 
like this: “Alternative processes will not improve 
a poor image. You have to start off with a strong 
image in order to end up with a strong work.” I 
take exception to this adage, and point to examples 
such as Monet’s Haystacks and Water Lilies, where 
the composition is not striking , but the end result 
“sings.” I tend to place process over content in my 
work, sometimes even using banal subject matter 
and subjecting it to the gum process to see what 
happens and hoping for a pleasant surprise. To 
paraphrase Garry Winogrand, I take a photo to 
see what something will look like as a gum print. 
My work is very traditional in appearance. I find 
my inspiration in painting, in particular the works 
of the Old Masters, the Barbizon School, and the 
Impressionists. As I tend to print large, my work 
is sometimes mistaken for painting. This pleases 
me.I embrace the serendipitous nature of the gum 
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Figure 10.75. Connor, tri color gum bichromate over cyano- 
type © Keith Gerling 2013 


process. I sometimes liken myself to a shepherd— 
where my role is to nudge and prod a print in the 
general direction of a vision I may have. But like 
a parent, I am proud when the print departs in its 
own direction and rewards me with a surprise. Of 
course, there are more failures than successes, and 
as the artist, I still make the final decision whether 
the work ends up framed or as fuel for the studio 
woodstove. 


Biography 

Keith Gerling is a Ballet Dad and lover of whisky 
and old BMWs. He has a degree in Philosophy 
and is a self-taught photographer. Born in Peoria, 
he now lives with his wife and son in the woods 
surrounded by cornfields in Sugar Grove, Illinois. To 
see more of Gerling’s work visit GumPhoto.com. 
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Figure 10.76. Allison, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Tony Gonzalez 2009 


Tony Gonzalez 
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Figure 10.77. Melina, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Tony Gonzalez 2009 


Process 
Luse Rives BFK which I preshrink once and gelatin 
size. | combine 24 envelopes of Knox gelatin with 
6 liters of water. I soak the gelatin into about % of 
the amount of water and let it sit for about 15-20 
minutes to let the gelatin swell. I add the remaining 
water and heat until about 140° while stirring 
constantly. I pour the heated gelatin into the tray 
and immerse each sheet (turning each sheet over 
once to coat both sides). After about 10 minutes I 
flip the whole stack over and squeegee each sheet 
(first in first out) one at a time and hang to dry. 
For my digital negatives, after making any 
image alterations of tone, color and contrast, I 
use the following workflow to adjust the image 
for multichannel and to prepare the negative: 
Image>Mode>8 Bits 


Image>Adjustments>Color Balance>-35 Cyan 
Image>Adjustments>Hue/Saturation>+30 
Image>Mode> Multichannel, Split Channels 
Image>Adjustments>Invert 
Image>Adjustments>Levels> Auto 
Image>Adjustments>Curves, Apply Curve. 

use 14° Baume gum Arabic and 26% ammonium 
dichromate. I use Schmincke watercolor pigments: 
Permanent Carmine for magenta, Cadmium 
Yellow Middle for yellow, Phthalo Blue for Cyan 
and Winsor Newton’s Lamp Black for black. 
Working with the 1:1 ratio as a starting point I use 
12 “droppers” (as much solution of either gum or 
sensitizer as the stem of the dropper can hold) gum 
arabic to 12 “droppers” of sensitizer (for a total of 24 
“droppers”) with about an inch “worm” of pigment. 
My exposure for the first set is 1 minute 30 seconds 
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Figure 10.78. Margo, tricolor gum bichromate over cyano- 
type © Tony Gonzalez 2009 


(ata 1:1 ratio—that is 12 droppers gum:12 droppers 
sensitizer). The second set is longer at 6 minutes 
30 seconds (at 13 droppers gum:11 droppers 
sensitizer). I add one additional set using a short 
exposure (about 1 minute at 14 droppers gum:10 
droppers sensitizer). I also use lamp black with the 
cyan negative (at 14 droppers gum:10 droppers 
sensitizer) as a final layer with a 30-second exposure 
time. Altering the ratio even slightly, for example: 
fewer droppers of gum to sensitizer, i.e. 10 droppers 
of gum to 14 droppers sensitizer, will produce less 
contrast and more droppers of gum to sensitizer will 
produce greater contrast, i.e. 14 droppers of gum to 
10 droppers of sensitizer. I use a 3-inch foam brush 
to coat the solution followed by a Hake brush to 
smooth out the coat. 


I prefer not to show the borders. Showing borders 
I feel is the same as a painter showing the edges 
of the canvas. 

My biggest stumbling block is consistency 
because it’s a process that does not like to be 
controlled. 

I made my exposure unit using eight Sylvania 
20w 24-inch bulbs (F20T12/350BL/ECO) about 3 
inches away from the print. I use a 20°x24” vacuum 
table for making the contact prints. I still develop 
the first set in a tray of water (about 68-75°) for 
about 5 minutes until the borders of the print 
start to clear—then in a second tray with cold 
water for about 10-15 minutes and change to 
cold water at 5-minute intervals for a total of 30 
minutes development. For the second set (as well 
as any additional sets), I still-develop in a tray of 
water (about 68—75°) for about 5 minutes until the 
borders of the print start to clear then in a second 
tray with cold water for about 10 minutes and 
change water at 5 minute intervals for a total of 30 
minutes development time. After each exposure, I 
also immerse the print in a tray of 1% Potassium 
Metabisulfite solution to keep the borders white. 

I use cyanotype as the first layer to add detail and 
enhance the D-max. Then, using gum and working 
with three negatives (CMY), I expose each in at 
least two sets and sometimes three sets. Finally, I 
finish with a layer of black. So, usually there are at 
least 11 layers (including cyanotype). 

I have used pastel pencils in the past for 
retouching when I was printing using bad sizing. 
I’ve improved my sizing and eliminated the need 
for retouching. 

I happen to like simple frames (natural wood) 
and white 8 ply archival mat boards. 

I’m still researching a curve that will be 
applicable for all images and will yield predictable 
and consistent results. I’m also experimenting with 
printing gum over Van Dyke on gray paper using 
black pigment with a negative for the shadows 
and white pigment with a positive to print the 
highlights. 
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Figure 10.79. Kate, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Tony Gonzalez 2009 
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Figure 10.80. Loralee & Margo, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Tony Gonzalez 2011 


Gum is unique in that there is no “one way” or 
“correct way” of doing the process. Its versatility 
is both a blessing and a curse. In nearly 15 years I 
have come up with a way of using gum to produce 
the kind of prints that achieves a level of detail, 
accurate color, range of tones and depth that I like. 


Creative practice 

I began printing Gum in 2001. I typically shoot 
in series and sometimes work with more than one 
series at a time (e.g. working on both the Naiads 
and Pool series during the same time period with 
many of the same models). 

I wanted full color prints and I enjoy the quality 
of prints I can achieve from printing gum. They are 
unlike what you can get from digital C-prints or 
ink jet prints in terms of description, color, tone 
and depth. Also, I’m an “object maker” and there’s 
something about the craft of making a print that 
I value. 


I don't generally conceive of series with gum 
in mind; the series I’m working on determines 
whether [ll print gum or not. My subject matter 
is nudes. 

I find it’s important to stay engaged with your 
work, even if one isn't shooting or spending time 
in the darkroom—it’s helpful to keep thinking 
through ideas and looking at work. If I am in a 
creative slump I look at work that inspires me or I 
go for a long run. 


Artist statement 

Pool is a new series of photographs that continues 
to investigate themes I have explored in other 
series including The Bedroom, The Bathers, and 
most recently Naiads. Referencing the traditional 
nude, the figures depicted in this newest series, like 
those in the previous series, are conscious of the 
camera's presence but are seemingly indifferent to 
the presence of the artist, or by extension the viewer. 


As a college student, I first began taking pictures 
in black and white of people I knew, usually in the 
intimate setting of their own home, fixating on the 
personal details of their inner lives as represented 
by their attire and surroundings. During graduate 
school, I continued to photograph people, but 
changed the locus of the setting to the public 
domain. After completing my MFA, I began work 
on my first major photographic project, the Jersey 
Shore, that focused on the people who populated 
the boardwalk towns along that part of New Jersey 
where I had come of age during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. The barely clad strangers in this body of 
work reveal something of their personality through 
their uninhibited gestures and unmannered poses. 


Biography 

Tony Gonzalez is an artist currently living in New 
York City. He received his BFA from the Cooper 
Union School of Art and his MFA from Yale. In 
addition to working as a fine art photographer, 
Gonzalez has taught photography for over 25 years 
including at The Cooper Union, Pratt Institute and 
New York University. Since 2002, Gonzalez has 
been teaching full-time at Queens College, CUNY 
and is currently a tenured professor and chair of the 
art department. Gonzalez is a contributing author 
for The Book of Alternative Photographic Processes, 2nd 
and 3rd Edition, and photographs from his series 
on the New Jersey Shore, appeared in Professional 
Photographers of America. His photographs are also 
published in The Landmarks of New York. Gonzalez 
is represented by Cheryl McGinnis Gallery in New 
York City. To see more of Gonzalez’ work, visit 
tonygonzalezartist.com. 
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Figures 10.81-10.91. Gonzalez prints 

a pale cyanotype to add detail and 
enhance D-max,10-min. exposure. 
Then SET 1: Starting with the Magenta 
negative, he exposes and develops 
enough to achieve slight tone in 

step 3, repeating with the Yellow and 
Cyan negatives. SET 2: is made with 

a gum to sensitizer ratio 13:11 (for 
greater contrast) which is exposed 
and developed to achieve slight tone 
in step 8. SET 3 (optional): gum to sensitizer is now 14:10 and 
exposed and developed to achieve slight tone in step 3. 
Finally, a layer of lamp black is added using a 14:10 ratio and 
the Cyan negative to print it for only about 30 seconds. 
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Figure 10.92. After the Performance 02, tricolor gum bichromate © Remko de Graaff 2012 


Remko de Graaff 
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Figures 10.93-10.94. Left, Florien 2008, tricolor gum bichromate; right Florien 2014, two-color monochrome gum bichromate 
from an original paper negative © Remko de Graaff 2008 and 2014 respectively 


Process 

T use Fabriano Artistico HP, shrunk once. I size 
with 3% gelatin + formalin. I mix my gum from 
powder and use 13.3% potassium dichromate. I 
prefer Schmincke watercolors. To 15ml gum I 
use Cy 1.5 cm, Ye 2.5cm, Ma 1cm. My coating 
formula is 1:1 with variation in the second layer. 
Brush coating. I use a UVBL box with exposure 
times Cy 2m10s, Ye 2m30s, Ma 2 min. In second 
round the time, pigment and concentration of 
dichromate will be different. I use face down 
automatic development and if necessary brush 
and/or spray. 1 print 6 layers. I don't show borders 
when framing. My biggest stumbling block in gum 
printing is brightness. 


Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing for about six years. I prefer 
portraits. If I hit a creative slump I visit museums, 
surf, and wait for better times. 


Artist statement 

I chose gum printing as a medium for color printing 
because it offers what I call “painter’s photographic 
impression.” 


Biography 

Remko de Graaff (b. 1944 Rotterdam, Netherlands) 
retired from a busy life in electronics, and took up 
photography from an analog background. He chose 
gum bichromate printing as his preferred process. 
De Graaff uses both large format analog and digital 
cameras for his work. To see more of de Graaft’s 
work visit remko.degraaff. biz. 
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Figures 10.95-10.97. Untitled works, tricolor gum © Brenton Hamilton 2015 


Brenton Hamilton 


Process 

I use both Pictorico and 8’x10” B&W film for 
negatives. My two favorite papers are Fabriano 
& Platine which I shrink twice and size with 
gelatin hardened with glyoxal 60ml to a liter. 
My dichromate is either ammonium 1:18 and/or 
potassium 1:10. 

I use peas and worms of Sennelier & Winsor 
Newton pigments, coating with a 1:1 gum/ 
pigment: dichromate to which I often add a little 
water and Tween, or even Everclear, so it will coat 
more easily. I use Richeson brushes to coat. 

I expose for 5-8 minutes. My development 
varies, but I usually do a lot of brush work, and 
usually employ warm and cold water baths back 
and forth. On average I print 3-4 layers. If I have 
to spot (not often) I use diluted watercolors. 


Creative practice 

I've been gum printing for 18 years. I have vast 
flat files of collected images that I cobble into new 
configurations and print in hand coated emulsions, 
namely gum bichromate. I appropriate images from 
art history and anatomical studies and engravings— 
and refashion images into new configurations. 

I frequently use gum over cyanotype and highly 
embellished surfaces. 

Gum is so flexible and painterly. I enjoy the 
surfaces and its experimental qualities. In my 
practice it’s usually gum as a destination—I seek 
out that painterly surface that gum offers. 

Tips on creativity: a spirit of experimentation 
keeps me going. Let yourself go! Never give up! 
Though often I'll leave something in place and look 
at it with fresh eyes in the morning. 


Artist statement 

I concentrate on a long invented story where 
repeated figures and animals appear in singular 
compositions against a dark blue night sky. A 
fantasy and folly surround my figures in unusual 
situations in an open ended narrative for the 
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Figure 10.98. Untitled, tricolor gum © Brenton Hamilton 2015 


viewer’s imagination to unlock and behold. In 
recent tricolor gum works shown here, I have 
reassembled illustrated frescos into new stories 
and possibilities. Birds in particular are a personal 
symbol for me that I will often use. The implications 
of freedom and, again, flight against the night sky 
occupy my imagination. The exotic local and the 
deep saturated colors capture me. 


Biography 

Brenton Hamilton is an artist and educator who 
has taught workshops for 25 years at Maine Media 
Workshops. His studio practice is devoted to 
19th century photographic processes, particularly 
gum and its varied forms. His work is held in the 
Portland Museum of Art, Farnsworth Art Museum 
and the University of New England. To see more of 


Hamilton’s work, visit brentonhamiltonstudio.net. 
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Figure 10.99. Patterns of Nature series: Copper and Gold, tricolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © David Hatton 


David Hatton 


Process 

I use a curve which gives me a 
low contrast negative for all layers 
including cyanotype. I achieve 
colour depth via the number of layers 
and the variation of dichromate 
to gum arabic. I use Fabriano 
paper which I preshrink and size 
twice with 2% gelation hardened 
with formaldehyde. My gum is 
Robersons Kordafan Gum Water 
and 12% potassium dichromate. 
Pigments are Daniel Smith and 
Schminke, the size of a lentil to 5ml 
gum. The 1st layer of a colour is 6ml 
dichromate to 5ml gum+pigment, 
second layer of a colour 5ml gum 
to 5ml dichromate, third layer of a 
colour 6ml gum to 5ml dichromate. I apply the 
coating with a foam brush for first application 
then brush out with another brush to smooth. I 
expose all layers under UVBL for 3 minutes, except 
cyanotype is for 10 minutes. I develop all layers for 
60 minutes face down. Very rarely I may gently hose 
down some areas if necessary. I then allow the print 
to drain vertically for 10 minutes or so before laying 
on a slight slope to dry. 

I usually print 3 layers per colour plus a 
cyanotype layer. I retouch with watercolours when 
the print is finished and dry. I like to show a clean 
edge to a print so I mask off the paper accordingly. 


Creative practice 

Ihave been printing with gum since the early 1990s 
after seeing an article in a photography magazine. 
I tend to photograph still life or landscape close- 
ups. Sometimes my eyes let my camera down and 
at others my camera lets my eyes down. The way 
I deal with this is to let photographs mature for a 
while until I can look at them without any bias, 
merely as a structure of colour, shape and light. I’m 
still making prints from photographs I made many 
years ago. Gum satisfies my need to affect the image 
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Figure 10.100. Patterns of Nature series: Mermaid Jewellery, tricolor gum 
bichromate over cyanotype © David Hatton 


and to create something I am happy with and have 
the feeling that I have created something unique. 
Other processes produce beautiful results but they 
are still just photographs. Gum prints are more 
than that for me. 

When I have a creative slump I tend to work 
on my equipment and pretend the improvements 
will somehow have a magical effect on my work. I 
love to see other people’s work because it very often 
triggers the creative impulse. 


Artist statement 

Photography has become too sterile and remote 
from the artist. Everything is done through the 
end of a cable or via the marvel of computers. I like 
to put something of myself into the image which 
gum printing does. I have printed photographs 
using many processes but nothing gives me the 
satisfaction of realizing a good gumprint. 


Biography 

David Hatton is a retired systems analyst working 
in the financial software industry. Infected by the 
photography virus early in life he came to the 
alternative photography stage of the disease in the 
early 1990s at the same time digital photography 
began to take hold. 
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Figure 10.101. The Uncertainty Principle, quad-color gum dichromate over cyanotype, edition of 3 (+2AP) 30"x40” © Dan Her- 
rera 2012 


Dan Herrera 
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Figure 10.102. Carapace, quadcolor gum bichromate over cyanotype, edition of 3 (+2AP), 40”x30”© Dan Herrera 2011 


Process 
I use Fabriano HP EW, shrink twice, size with 
gelatin, and use Winsor Newton pigments, 1 gram 
per 10ml of gum arabic. I print 4-5 layers over 
cyanotype. I use a UVBL vacuum press. Watercolor 
pencil to retouch. Lately I don’t show borders. 
My biggest stumbling block in gum printing? 
Knowing when to give up on print. 
How I may differ from others is the 
extensive amount of pre-production, and digital 
postproduction. 


Creative practice 

I've been gum printing for 13 years. I sketch 
out ideas, make props and models for practical 
effects, and in-camera effects. I do a lot of digital 


retouching and compositing. I chose gum because 
Tlike that it is both additive and reductive. You can 
add color, and take it away. It allows for my hand 
to activate the surface. My subject matter/style is 
fantasy/Sci-fi, multiple runs of gum. 

Tip on creativity: write down your ideas and 
make sketches. If you write down your ideas and 
make sketches, you can mine those resources for 
inspiration. If that fails, just make something. 
Making work (even if it’s bad, or uninspired) leads 


to new fresh work. 


Artist statement 

This body of work is part of a larger series titled: 
Vaudeville. This series indulges my fascination 
with science fiction within the scope of historical 
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Figures 10.103-10.104. Left, Physically Cultured, and right, The Self-Inquisitionist, quadcolor gum bichromate over cyanotype, 
edition of 3 (+2AP), 40°x30”© Dan Herrera 2013 and 2011 respectively 


photographic printing methods. I employ the 
aesthetics of large-scale 19th century gum- 
bichromate printing as a means to absorb the viewer 
in a narrative both futuristic and nostalgic. I use an 
elaborate system combining dioramas, props, and 
digital post-production, adding gestural effects in 
the final stages of development. This unique process 
produces prints that are both rich in content and 
physical surface quality, blurring the lines between 
photographic realism and painterly illusion. 


Biography 

Dan Herrera is a photographer based in Sacramento, 
California. In addition to his commercial work, 
Herrera has a wide vocabulary of photographic 
processes that date back to the mid-1800s. His 
work often merges these antique 19th century 
printing techniques with contemporary digital 
post-production—exploring how the aesthetics of 


these processes can be used as a narrative element. 
Herrera’s exhibition record includes shows in New 
York, Los Angeles, and numerous Bay Area venues 
including the De Young Museum in San Francisco, 
and the Marin Museum of Contemporary Art. 
His work has been recently published in The Book 
of Alternative Photographic Processes (3rd Edition), 
The Hand, Submerge, F-Stop, Diffusion, and Juxtapoz. 
Herrera has also been a featured lecturer on his 
unique approach to image making at the 2014 
F295 Symposium, and Cal Poly State University 
San Luis Obispo. He currently teaches classes 
in photography, art, and design as an adjunct 
professor at American River College, San José State 
University, and The Art Institute of California, 
Sacramento. To see more of Herrera’s work visit 
danherrerastudio.com. 
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Figure 10.105. The Shrouded Mire, quadcolor gum bichromate over cyanotype edition of 3 (+2AP), 30°x40”© Dan Herrera 


2012 
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Figure 10.106. Capitol Reef # 2, tricolor gum bichromate over palladium 11”x14” © Jodie Hooker 2014 


Jodie Hooker 


Process 

Tuse Fabriano Artistico, 
shrinking once but 
perhaps I'll go to twice. 
I size using a 3% gelatin 
solution, with 6 drops 
of 40% glyoxol to each 
10 ml of gelatin, using a 
puddle pusher to apply it 
to 11°x14” paper, 20ml 
for 16”x20” paper. For 
the Capitol Reef series I 
used Lineco PVA size 
mixed 1:1 with distilled 
water and brushed on 
twice before printing 
and then once between 
each layer of color. I 
miss the sparkle of the 
gelatin size and may 
return to it. I use regular 
gum Arabic and 10% 
potassium dichromate. 
I use Winsor and Newton professional grade 
transparent watercolors mixed 1g to 6ml of gum. 
If I want a pale wash of color to balance or adjust 
I use up to 3 parts more gum. I use 1:1 color to 
dichromate unless I need to lower the intensity of 
the color. I have also mixed 1 gum to 1 dichromate 


Hooker 2014 


to up to 3 parts water to make pale washes. Both 
work but more gum makes more luminance and a 
richer looking print. 

I coat with hake brushes. I plan ahead and try 
to control how the edges will look using a window 
mat template. It is still somewhat random but I like 
the edges to show. I paint the edge quickly first, 
then coat the interior of the print. That creates an 
interior format line, which I like. 

Whenever possible I print in sunlight. The sun 
makes a better print than my light unit with crisper 
contrast and cleaner highlights. I use the sun during 
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Figure 10.107. Capitol Reef #5, tricolor gum bichromate over palladium 11”x14” © Jodie 


the summer, test a lot, and record time of day. And 
I like to be outside. In November—March the sun 
is weaker and less predictable, so I use a homemade 
UVBL light unit. 

I use automatic face down development in 70° 
tap water anywhere from 20 minutes to an hour. 
If it takes more than an hour I adjust exposure. 
On average I do six layers on top of a palladium or 
cyanotype base. Usually one cyan, two magenta, and 
three yellow in varied strengths. I have printed up 
to 12 layers on one image trying to balance color. 

I retouch with permanent pigment pens and 
Prismacolor pencils. Sometimes I hide the retouch. 
Sometimes I just draw right on the print. 1 am 
considering actually painting on the prints as I 
did with hand colored silver gelatin prints in the 
1990s. Time will tell. 

I like a simple presentation of the print in a 
window mat that reveals the edges. 
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Part of the fun is experimenting and being open 
to what the process produces instead of having a 
preconceived notion of what the print should look 
like. At the beginning of a series I print one or two 
images with a variety of primaries, saturations and 
exposures. I try to record everything. When I see 
what I like I use that method for a whole series. 

I spent an entire year experimenting with 
opaque pearlescent pigments and even that worked, 
although I thought it wouldn't. 

I use Kodak print preview gels from the 1980s 
to determine color balance. I kept mine even after 
chromogenic printing went away. If my first three 
layers, CMY, do not produce the color I want, I view 
the print through the gels and I adjust the color 
by diluting and mixing pigments and adding layers 
until the color balance makes me happy. 


Creative practice 

I was introduced to gum printing in 1987 by 
Melanie Walker. My creative process is consistent 
but slow. I shoot, process, sort and think about 
images, sometimes for up to a year before I begin 
printing a series. Once I have collected and 
processed 10-20 images that say what I want them 
to say, I begin producing negatives and printing. 

I spend a great deal of time experimenting with 
different primaries until I find the palette I want 
for the series. Then concentrated volume printing 
begins. I might be working on two or three series at 
once in some stage of the process at any given time. 

Tricolor gum, with its quirks and flaws and hand 
made qualities, produces an image that is both 
photograph and painting, both visually intuitive 
and straight realism. It is the perfect medium for 
the way I like to work and think with landscape 
images. 

Right now the color of a landscape image is the 
most important concern for me. I am beginning to 
pre-visualize what the print will look like while I 
am out shooting. I am experimenting with different 
primaries and palettes. In the series from Capitol 
Reef National Park, the relationship between the 
desert landscape hues and the hand painted photo 


postcards of the early 20th century intrigued me, 
so I pursued that palette for the entire series. 
While I was in graduate school the concept of 
using landscape photographs as a visual language 
stuck. Shortly after that, the Robert Hughes essays 
in American Visions were published. The section on 
landscape art in America, specifically the paintings 
of Thomas Cole, reinforced my desire to work 
with landscape imagery. Whether close ups of 
tangled vegetation, or wider vistas, the shapes and 
forms of land and nature capture my attention and 
imagination. They work as visual meditations and 
keep me in the studio. 

Staying an active and exhibiting artist has been 
no small feat through the years, when parenting 
and teaching have threatened to consume all of 
my time. Mixed media landscape photographs, and 
gum printing have motivated me and allowed me 
to maintain a rewarding studio practice. 

Feeling creative and being creative are two 
different things. If you create, the feelings will 
follow. Whether I feel creative or not, some part of 
my studio practice needs to be accomplished every 
day. If I wait to work until I feel creative nothing 
gets done. Creativity is a process not a feeling. 

If I am in a creative slump, sometimes I hike 
and shoot, sometimes I prepare paper, sometimes I 
test colors and tones, sometimes I process straight 
images in collections on the computer, sometimes I 
print negatives, sometimes I paint plein air to study 
color. There is always some part of the process that 
can be done no matter how I feel. If I do not like 
the results, I pick a different task for a while. 


Artist statement 

Landscape images have been used to represent 
spiritual ideas since the advent of art. By the late 
19th century, during the Pictorial photography 
movement, gum dichromate landscape photographs 
depicted spiritual ideas and concepts of the sublime. 
Pictorial photographers favored gum dichromate 
printing for its painterly, ethereal qualities. 1 choose 
to work in tricolor gum dichromate landscapes 
because I am interested in these same ideas and 
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Figure 10.108. Capitol Reef #4, tricolor gum bichromate over palladium 11”x14” © Jodie Hooker 2014 


qualities. Tricolor gum prints, with their quirks 
of tone, registration, and color, make visible my 
intuition about the sacred and spiritual in life. 


Biography 

Jodie Hooker is a Sacramento area artist and 
professor of photography at American River 
College. She holds an MS in Art Education from 
the New York State School of Art and Design at 
Alfred University and an MFA in Photography 
from the University of Buffalo, New York. She 
is drawn to ideas involving the nature of reality 
and the perception of photographs as real and the 
relationship between painting and photography. 


‘The painterly quality of gum dichromate printing 
and the use of paint to create photographs is 
her primary interest. This play between visual 
realism and perceived reality is reflected in the 
abstract forms and hand done areas of her work. 
By combining alternative process photography 
methods she visualizes relationships between 
subjective and objective reality. To see more of 
Hooker’s work, visit hookerj.com. 
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Figure 10.109. Macbeth: The Three Witches, multicolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Suzanne Izzo 2007 


Suzanne Izzo 


Process 

Luse either Arista APH halftone film or handmade 
glass plates for my negatives. My favorite paper 
is Rives BFK but the crumpled rice paper prints 
are on Loew Cornell Oriental Rice Paper. I 
don't shrink or size. I use commercial gum and 
only a 2%% potassium dichromate. I use a lower 
concentration of dichromate than most people. 
Someone mentioned years ago that he used a 2%2% 
dichromate solution. I tried it and liked the results 
and was glad to be able to use less dichromate. 

I don't measure the pigment concentration; I 
judge by eye, squeezing out a larger or smaller dab 
depending on how much gum and dichromate is 
being used. I do use a 1:1 gum:dichromate coating 
mix. 

I use a foam brush from the hardware store. 
I expose under direct sun for 5-15 minutes 
depending on the negative, paper, image, color, 
number of layers. My prints are developed 
automatically, face-down for 15-30 minutes; I 
sometimes run the print through a stream of water 
from the faucet. I’ve not been happy when I have 
tried using a brush. 

For gum over cyanotype or Van Dyke, I usually 
print just one gum layer. For multicolor gum, 
usually one coat of each color. For monochrome 
gum, one or two layers. 

In the past, I have mostly framed with the 
window at the edges of the image. My photographic 
colleagues always want me to frame showing the 
emulsion coating outside the image; I have been 
trying this and I think it works sometimes, but not 
always. Printing on the crumpled rice paper without 
a negative, the border of the image is the border of 
the emulsion; often I coat the entire sheet of rice 
paper, so the border of the image is the border of 
the paper (and emulsion). 

The biggest stumbling block in gum for me is 
thinking you need to find the one right way. 

A printing technique which I use a lot produces 
what I call “skiatypes” (from the Greek for shadow). 
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Figure 10.110. Macbeth: Duncan's Blood, multicolor gum 
bichromate over cyanotype © Suzanne Izzo 2007 


[use a thin but strong rice paper. After coating with 
the emulsion, it is crumpled to produce a surface 
of peaks and valleys. Put in full sun, the peaks are 
exposed and the valleys remain unexposed. After 
development, the exposed areas are the color of the 
emulsion while the unexposed areas remain the 
color of the substrate. Other colors can be added 
by recoating the entire print (and re-exposing 
with or without re-crumpling) or by coating only 
specific areas before re-exposing. Working toward 
a predetermined result is difficult and only partly 
successful. For those who are comfortable with 
uncertainty and enjoy working with unexpected 
results, this technique can be quite interesting. 

I suspect most gum printers have a more 
standardized work-flow. I do a lot of experimenting 
using different papers and pigments, trying various 
methods for making glass negatives, combining 
gum with other processes, etc. 
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Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing for 20 years. A couple years 
after I began printing with alternative processes, 
I was in an art store and found a box of loose 
watercolor tubes on sale for $1. 1 had read about 
gum printing and decided to buy an assortment of 
colors and try it. I had always been a black-and- 
white photographer but became enchanted with the 
color effects I could achieve with gum. Although 
I haven't abandoned other processes, I find gum 
especially rewarding. If the image needs color, it 
has to be gum. 

My subject matter is both representational 
and the abstract. My images of concrete objects 
often become abstract and my abstractions suggest 
objects in the real world. Much of my inspiration 
comes from nature, but I also enjoy working 
with the shapes found in man-made objects and 
structures. 

I often find inspiration from viewing the work 
of others, not only photographers but also artists 
in other fields. I don't experience a creative slump, 
really; I’m rarely at a loss for ideas. 

I like to experiment with my photography, and 
my working process tends to be quite relaxed. I 
enjoy the happy surprises that come, often after 
several disappointing results. My negativeless prints 
on crumpled rice paper are a good example of this. 
For the Macbeth series, I wanted images to illustrate 
the quotes, but usually the process is much less 
defined, and I make decisions along the way based 
on how the print is developing. 

Although I don’t have any overall theme for my 
work, much of it, even when abstract, reflects my 
interest in the natural world, and many of my prints 
suggest water or sky because of my frequent use of 
cyanotype as a base. Nevertheless, I am happy to 
allow each viewer to find his own interpretation 
of the images. 

My interest in photography began as a 
child, working with my father, an avid amateur 
photographer from boyhood. He gave me my 
first camera and taught me about f-stops, shutter 
speeds, and focusing. Later he introduced me to the 


wonders of the darkroom. I have never taken formal 
photography classes, preferring to learn by myself 
through reading, talking with other photographers, 
and attending exhibits. For my work, I continue 
to use film. However, I also enjoy the cliché verre 
technique, using various methods to produce large 
glass negatives. In addition, I often make unique 
prints which use no negative. 

While I still use my darkroom to make silver 
gelatin prints, for the past twenty years, I have 
been working with some of the 19th century 
processes: cyanotype, Van Dyke brown, and gum 
bichromate. Much of my work involves combining 
the endless possibilities of gum with one of the 
other monochromatic processes. 


Artist statement 

The Macbeth series was made for one of the exhibits 
during a year devoted to Shakespeare at the Capitol 
Hill Art League. I wanted to use the crumpled 
rice paper technique, but since the prints needed 
to illustrate the quotes, I had to plan the folds to 
approximate the images I had in mind. This is 
much more difficult than my usual crumpled rice 
paper work where the crumpling is not planned and 
the print develops from whatever results from the 
first exposure. The series also is an example of my 
use of cyanotype (or Van Dyke brown) as a base 
layer, using gum to develop the image and provide 
contrasting color. 


Biography 

Suzanne Izzo became interested in alternative 
processes when she found many of the necessary 
chemicals while clearing out her father’s old 
darkroom. Although still working in silver gelatin 
(a love since childhood), she now concentrates 
on gum and gum in combination with other 
alternative processes. While continuing to use film, 
she also uses various methods to produce large 
glass negatives for cliché verre work. Many of her 
images are unique prints using no negative. She 
has exhibited locally in the Washington, DC area 
and nationally in all-gum and cliché verre exhibits. 
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Figure 10.111. Macbeth: Birnam Forest,multicolor gum bichromate over cyanotype © Suzanne Izzo 2007 
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Figures 10.112-10.113. Top: Multies series: Rostov, Bottom, Multies series: Moscow, tricolor gum bichromate © Ira Kho- 
runzhaya 2012. The name of the series is derived from the Russian colloquial word that means animation film and multi- 
exposures shot at the same time. The shots were done on 35 mm color film exposed several times with different color 
filters. This shooting mode enables the segregation of line and color, form and essence. And printing technology with 
free use of any color that I'd fancy, added to the final image the feeling of impression rather than appearance. 


Ira Khorunzhaya 
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Figure 10.114. Veneto series: Wind, tricolor gum bichromate, © Ira Knorunzhaya 2012 


Process 

use color separation negatives, 3 or 4, with curves. 
I use Fabriano paper shrunk once and sized twice 
with gelatin, the first layer unhardened and the 
second hardened with glyoxal (40m! to a liter). I 
use Bostick and Sullivan gum and 10% ammonium 
dichromate. My coating mix is 1.5 gum/pigment 
to 1 dichromate because I find that it can be 
problematic if the gum is too dilute. I use brush 
coating, masking the borders with tape so I have 
clean edges. I expose for 100-300 seconds in a face 
tanner, and use automatic, face-down development. 
I usually print 6—7 layers. 


Creative practice 

I've been gum printing since 2009. Gum bichromate 
allows me to study color, deconstructing it and 
recreating it from scratch. With each layer you 


move the image towards what you think it will look 
like and then something can appear that you have 
never dreamed of. It is the most accommodating 
process with place for miracles to occur. 

When I am in a creative slump I figure that there 
are two separate streams: shooting and printing. 
When I am stuck in shooting, I print, and when 
stuck in printing, I go shooting. 


Biography 

Irina Khorunzhaya, an artist from Russia, has 
been involved in alternative printing from 2008, 
dedicated mostly to color gum bichromate printing. 
She has exhibited in Russia and Europe. To see 
more of Khorunzhaya’s work visit gumprint.ru. 
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Figure 10.115-10.118. From the Innerwear series, clockwise from top left: Camisole, Scarf, Stockings, and Underpants 
single-negative gum prints 14.8°x20” (editions of 5) © Sookang Kim 2004 


Sookang Kim 


Process 

My paper of choice is Rives BFK, shrunk once 
and unsized. My images are created with only one 
negative. I use commercial gum Arabic and 26% 
ammonium dichromate. I use pea size watercolor 
for 20”x24” images, but it varies according to what 
I want in that layer. My coating solution varies per 
layer but is usually 1:2. I put a hardboard masking 
frame (half inch smaller window in both directions 
than the film image size) on the paper when I apply 
emulsion so as not to show brushstrokes around 
the image. I brush coat, expose under UVBL for 
1—4 minutes, and develop face down for 1—2 hours. 
After that I brush out or spray where I want color 
removed. I usually print 10-12 layers. My biggest 
stumbling block in gum printing is making a good 
negative. 


Creative Practice 

Ihave been gum printing for 20 years. My subject 
matter is still lifes and portraits. I love the fact that 
I can control the tones and colors while I build up 
layers. Also I like the tactile texture of the gum print 
more than any other process. What determines if 
an image will be a gum print is the tonality of the 
subject and its relation with the background. 


Artist statement 

Sookang Kim creates lyrical gum-print still 
lifes from objects encountered in her daily life. 
As much akin to painting as to photography, 
Sookang’s creative process involves laying multiple 
coats of pigment onto photographic paper using 
a single monochrome negative. ‘The artist then 
carefully brushes the color, thinning it out in 
certain places and removing it completely from 
others, thus creating fine texture and accentuating 
shades. The accumulation of translucent layers 
gives “body” to each print; with each subsequent 
layer, the image gradually comes into being. Each 
exposure mediates, as it were, an additional trace 
of the subject (Martin McNamara, Director of 339 
Gallery, Philadelphia). 
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Figure 10.119. Towels 11, gum bichromate print from a single 
negative, 20”x24” (edition of 5) and 30x36” (edition of 5) 
© Sookang Kim 2014 


Biography 

Sookang Kim was born in Seoul, Korea in 1970. 
She received her BFA in painting from Seoul 
National University in 1993. In 1997 Kim attended 
Pratt Institute in New York where she received an 
MFA in photography. She has shown her work in 
solo and group exhibitions in Korea, the United 
States, and other countries. Her work has been 
collected by the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Museet for Fotokunst in Odense, Denmark, 
National Museum of Modern and Contemporary 
Art, Korea (Art Bank) and Daelim Contemporary 
Art Museum, Seoul. She is represented by 339 
Gallery in Philadelphia and Sepia Eye in New York. 
Kim lives and works in Seoul, Korea. To see more 
of Kim's work, visit sookangkim.com. 
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Figure 10.120. Pearl, gum over platinum © Kerik Kouklis 2015 


Kerik Kouklis 
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Figure 10.121. Pond, Shingle Springs, California, gum over platinum © Kerik Kouklis 2015 


Process 

Fabriano Artistico Extra White 140 Ib Hot Press 
is my paper of choice with the caveat that in the 
last year or two the surface texture has changed 
significantly. I liked it better before. I also like 
and use various forms of Rives BFK. Fabriano 
Artistico I do not shrink. However, it goes through 
an acid pre-treatment prior to the platinum step, 
so some shrinkage is undoubtedly happening with 
the wetting and drying of the acid treatment. This 
may change, however. The recent version of FAEW 
seems like it may shrink more. Rives BFK I do pre- 
shrink once by soaking in hot water (about 50°C). 
I size with 4% gelatin after the platinum print is 
made and before the gum layer(s). I only size once. 
Sizing should be simple. I add very small amount 


of formaldehyde to the sizing (e.g. 4 drops in 5 ml 
of sizing) and do the sizing/hardening as one step. 
I often use glyoxal for workshops as it’s thought to 
be less hazardous than formaldehyde, but it often 
causes yellowing of the gelatin that is not attractive. 
I’ve tried PVA and like it for its simplicity, I hate 
the plasticy surface it creates and will not use it in 
my work. 

I make digital negatives using the QTR 
approach first developed by Ron Reeder. For 
creating linearization curves I use the script written 
by David Eisenlord that uses a scanned stepwedge 
to calculate the curve. 

I use gum Arabic from Bostick and Sullivan 
in powder or in pre-mixed liquid form. When I 
make it from powder I make about a 30% solution 
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and add sodium benzoate as a preservative. I use 
ammonium dichromate at saturation (roughly 
27%). This gives me the longest scale from the 
process. Since I use the same negative for both the 
platinum step and the gum step(s) and platinum is 
a long-scale process, I want to pull as much range 
out of the gum process as possible. 

My current practice is to make batches of 
gum and pigment, usually about 250 ml at a time. 
Typically I add roughly between one and two 
grams of pigment for every 10 ml of gum Arabic. 
The mixture would typically contain Van Dyke 
brown, burnt umber, maybe burnt sienna, one or 
two yellows, and a touch of perylene maroon and 
maybe a hint of green gold. There is a look I like 
with the right combination of these colors that I 
use for a large portion of my work. These days it’s 
rare for me to make a significant color shift, unless 
an image is screaming for it. Early on in my gum- 
over-platinum exploration, I would use a wider 
variety of colors and looks in the prints. While this 
works on an individual image basis, I found if many 
works hung in a show, too many different colors 
was distracting and drew too much attention to the 
process itself. Most of the time I use equal amounts 
of gum/pigment and dichromate. 

I use a foam roller brush. The foam roller lays 
down a very even and thin coat of gum which 
creates a gum image that blends seamlessly with 
the underlying platinum/palladium image. I pour 
out my gum/dichromate mixture onto a sheet of 
Plexiglas then pick it up with a foam roller that has 
been slightly dampened. I then coat the print as if 
I was painting my bathroom. If I find I have too 
much solution on the paper, I grab a dry roller and 
smooth the surface, picking up and excess solution. 

I don’t like showing roller strokes around the 
edges, so before I coat the gum layer I lay tape 
within the black platinum/palladium border to 
keep the roller from hitting the white borders of 
the print. 

Tuse a UVBL box that I built. It has 12 4-foot, 
40 watt super actinic tubes. My gum printing time 
is typically the same or a little bit shorter than my 
platinum/printing time which is around 8 minutes 


with Pictorico OHP. 


I primarily use automatic development face down. 
Occasionally I'll do some minor brushwork to clean 
out highlights, etc. If all is in harmony, my prints are 
ready after 10-20 minutes in water at roughly 25°C. 

My current practice is typically one coat of gum 
over the platinum/palladium print. I spot with 
watercolors to match the tonality of the print. I 
usually corner mount my prints and overmat them 
to hide the brush strokes. As much as I love making 
these prints by hand, I don’t want the process to 
get in the way for the viewer. Yes, brush strokes 
look cool, but that’s not what you want to draw 
the viewer’s attention to. Sometimes brush strokes 
can strengthen an image and become part of it, 
but that’s rare for me. However, I do like lifting 
the mat and seeing the hand-made evidence of the 
print lying beneath. 


Creative practice 

I am first and foremost a platinum/palladium 
printer having learned that process in 1989. I chose 
gum (in a way it chose me), in order to make better 
platinum/palladium prints. The gum layer or layers 
over the platinum print allows me to adjust the 
tonality, color, depth of black, shadow separation 
and overall coolness of the final print. I would 
estimate about 80 or 90 percent of my platinum/ 
palladium prints end up as gum-platinum prints. 
Images with important shadow details in particular 
or images that I want to make a color shift to get 
the treatment. I have done a fair amount of high- 
key landscapes made in the foggy Central Valley 
and California coast. I rarely apply gum layers to 
these types of images. 

To spur creativity look at as much work by 
others as you can. Take the inspiration and run 
with it. Especially with gum, allow yourself to 
experiment and make mistakes. ‘The best way to 
learn to gum print is to gum print. Since I teach 
quite a bit, I often find preparing for and teaching 
workshops is a great motivation for getting the 
gears moving if they are stuck. I highly recommend 
the book Art and Fear, excellent slump therapy! 
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Figure 10.122. Baled Hay, Iceland, gum over platinum © Kerik Kouklis 2015 


Artist statement 

Taking pictures and making prints has been part 
of my life ever since my dad set up a basement 
darkroom for me when I was twelve. I’ve never been 
in the “image is everything” camp of photography. 
It’s important to me that the image takes the 
form of a physical object—something that can be 
touched, or held, or maybe even hung on a wall. I 
photograph the elements around me that I love, or 
find beautiful, or fascinating. From the beginning, 
the land has been my primary subject. Over time, 
friends and family have also found their way in front 
of my lens, often as characters transformed into 
different versions of themselves. And in recent years 
I’ve been drawn as well to create still lifes of strange 
objects that present themselves as specimens, or as 
artifacts of some odd scientific study. 


Biography 

Kerik Kouklis (b. California, music background, 
30 years as an environmental geologist) combines 
a contemporary eye with 19th century processes. 
Kouklis works with a variety of camera formats 
up to large view cameras, and uses both film and 
digital negatives to create his prints. He has used 
the platinum/palladium process and the combined 
gum-platinum process to create his work since 
1990 and has been teaching workshops in these 
processes since 1997, along with wet plate collodion 
and polymer photogravure. Kouklis is represented 
by Oficino Uno in Carmel, California, the Ansel 
Adams Gallery in Yosemite, California and in 
Connecticut by Kevin Longino Fine Photographs. 
To see more of his work visit kerik.com. 
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Figure 10.123. Standing Guard, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2012 


Peter Liepke 
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Figure 10.124. On the Edge, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2012 


Process 

I use either waxed paper negatives or Pictorico. My 
favorite paper is Fabriano which I shrink once if it is 
not laminated to aluminum. I size with 250 bloom 
gelatin from Bostick & Sullivan. I also use their 14° 
Baume gum and 18% dichromate. I use Sennelier 
and Daniel Smith pigments in increments ranging 
from 0.5g to 2g. I use a Nuarc to expose, and 
develop initially face down but it also varies widely 
depending upon the image from using a water jet, 
Q-tips, steel wool, and my fingers. I print an average 
of 3-5 layers. I don’t need much retouching but if 
I do, a color pencil can do wonders. I design and 
make all of my own frames by hand from scratch 
and do not show my borders. My advice about gum: 
eliminate as many technical variables as possible: 
water temp, same supplier brand, paper, sizing 


method etc. Practice, and print constantly in the 
same way an athlete would. And realize there is no 
norm in gum printing. Students think that there is 
a specific formula for success in gum printing but 
there isn't. All formulas, and chemistry ratios are 
simply a starting point. Each individual's way of 
doing things is the right way if it works for them. 


Creative practice 

I first experimented briefly with gum back in the 
1980s with Dick Sullivan, but have been doing it 
consistently, often times daily, for about the past 
10 years. My creative practice is very very intuitive 
with a lot of play and experimentation. I'm most 
definitely not a technical printer. I don't ever use 
negative curves, step tablets, or densitometers. 
There's nothing wrong with using those tools, but 
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Figure 10.125. Walking Downtown, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2013 


personally its just not the way I enjoy working. I 
have a vision beforehand of what I'm after and 
just enjoy experimenting with the actual negative. 

I chose gum because it’s very malleable when 
wet, so one can choose to make it very painterly 
or not. It can be whatever it is one wants it to be. 
Creatively it's almost unlimited in scope. 

An image will become a gum print if it has the 
subject and mood that I'm attempting to convey. 
Currently it's city scenes, but I'm also shooting 
new themes that incorporate table top still life 
compositions. 

I do not have creative slumps. I try to treat my 
approach to fine art the same way as my approach 
to commercial photography. Just keep doing it. 


You can't afford not to. It’s who you are. Stay at 
it. Sooner or later something will click and come 
together that fits the statement and vision you're 
trying to make. 


Ar 2meni 

The Above and Beyond series derives inspiration 
from a city that I love, and where many artists from 
around the country still flock to today. Growing up 
in a suburb of Minneapolis Minnesota it’s about 
breaking away and chasing a dream. 

‘The series incorporates the challenge of moving 
into a much bigger arena, and attempting to 
remember my feelings or first impressions upon 
arriving in NYC as an outsider for the first time 
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Figure 10.126. Corner Cab, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2012 
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Figure 10.127. From My Window, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2012 


well over twenty five years ago. Its easy at first 
glance to be overwhelmed by the noise or chaos, 
and feel isolated or lonely despite being surrounded 
by a sea of humanity. It's much more difficult to 
look beyond that first glance which is what I chose 
to do then, and now. As I continue to seek out, 
explore, and experience my own sense of place, the 
reality becomes clear that each of us are but very 
valuable small individual pieces of a much larger 
jigsaw puzzle. 


Biography 

Coming off of a 25 year career in commercial 
photography Peter Liepke now practices fine art 
photography and printmaking in upstate New York. 
His fine art prints are collected and represented 
by many galleries across the country. Liepke's 
commercial and fine art images have appeared in 
almost every major publication in the United States. 
Above and Beyond, his current series, uses New York 
City as a backdrop for inspiration and the gum 
bichromate process combined with digital waxed 
paper negatives. To see more of Liepke’s work visit 
peterliepke.com. 
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Figure 10.128. Away from the Crowd, gum bichromate © Peter Liepke 2012 
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Figure 10.129. Uneasy Domesticity, tricolor gum bichromate © Joli Livaudais 2015 


Joli Livaudais 


Process 

use Fabriano Artistico soft press, 14° Baume gum 
Arabic and 10% potassium dichromate. I do not 
shrink my paper. I mount my paper to an aluminum 
board that has been keyed to a registration punch 
using Fusion 4000 adhesive and a dry mount 
press. This keeps the paper flat, prevents shrinking, 
and ensures that registration will stay accurate 
throughout the process since all of my punched 
negatives will fall into exactly the same place on 
the paper using the registration holes drilled into 
the board and the registration pins. Once the print 
is completed and has had time to dry thoroughly 
(at least a day or two) I put the print back in the 
press and heat it for around 15 minutes. This melts 
the adhesive and allows for careful removal of the 
print from the board. Since the back of the print 
has some glue on it from this process, my final 
step is to back the print with another clean piece 
of watercolor paper, using more Fusion 4000 and 
the dry mount press. This is a process Keith Taylor 
shared with me via e-mail correspondence. 

I size my paper using a one-step gelatin and 
glyoxal mixture. The formula is: 1.3g gelatin 250 
bloom+ 50 ml distilled water +2 ml glyoxal 40%. I 
coat the paper twice using clean, dry, foam brushes, 
allowing the surface to dry completely between 
coats. Although I know several printers who are 
able to print on Fabriano Artistico without sizing, 
I have found that the whites will not clear well 
unless the paper has been sized twice, and my 
students have seconded this finding with their own 
experiences. Although I haven't verified it, I suspect 
the humidity of the darkroom might be what 
causes the need for this. I live in a humid part of 
the country and have found it difficult to clear the 
whites in a print when I try to work on a rainy day. 

My negatives are made like this: I created 
adjustment curves for my Cyan, Magenta and 
Yellow layers using my preferred watercolor paints, 
which are Hansa Yellow, Quinacridone Rose and 
Pthalo Blue, using the procedure outlined in 
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Figure 10.130. Restless Dreams, duotone gum bichromate © 
Joli Livaudais 2015 


Digital Negatives, Using Photoshop to Create Digital 
Negatives for Silver and Alternative Process Printing 
by Ron Reeder and Brad Hinkel. When I take an 
image into Photoshop to create my digital color 
separations, I apply these curves one at a time to 
the file before inverting it and then separating into 
the curve-specific CMY channel using the channels 
palette. I save each separation as a grayscale image 
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so that I can reprint them easily if needed. I find it 
helpful to leave small step scales for Cyan, Magenta, 
Yellow and Black on the negative borders, as well 
as making sure the negative is marked with the 
correct channel color. The step scale helps me to 
evaluate the print development times for each 
color, and the channel name insures I don’t get 
confused and accidentally mismatch the negatives 
and emulsion layer. 

Tuse Daniel Smith Hansa Yellow, Quinacridone 
Rose and Pthalo Blue red shade. The amount I use 
for an 8x10 print is .24g¢ pigment, measured on a 
scale that is sensitive to hundredths of a gram. If I 
want to have more translucent layers and build up 
density with more than 4-6 final layers on the print, 
which I find offers more control when printing skin 
tones, I will dilute the pigment by 50%. 

Keith Taylor was generous enough to give 
me some advice via e-mail when I started gum 
printing, and he shared his sensitizer formula as 
he makes it for his 20x 27” prints. I used Keith’s 
numbers to compute amounts for my print size, 
and I mix up only what will be immediately used. 
For an 8”x 10” print, I use .24g pigment, 2.84 ml 
Potassium Dichromate and 1.2 ml of gum Arabic. 
Because the numbers are pretty specific, I have a 
chart made up with all my standard sizes and the 
amounts of chemistry needed per size. Having this 
already figured up and at hand when I am mixing 
helps ensure fewer errors due to math mistakes. 

Although foam brushes work perfectly well, I 
found it more economical in the long run to invest 
in good brushes for coating. After experimenting 
with several kinds of brushes, I have settled on 
Bostick & Sullivan's synthetic brush as my favorite 
for gum bichromate, because it rarely loses hair 
into the emulsion and it is reasonably priced. The 
chemistry loads differently on the brush when the 
hair is wet or dry; a dry brush coats much more 
smoothly than one with damp hair. I have enough 
of these brushes that I can print all day without 
using the same brush. This allows the brushes to 
dry over night before they are needed again. 


Tihs Oe Spare . 
Figures 10.131-10.132. Top, Dead Honeybees, tricolor gum 
bichromate © Joli Livaudais 2014; Bottom: Hive, tricolor gum 
bichromate © Joli Livaudais 2014. 


When coating the paper, I pour the correct 
amount of chemistry on to the middle of the print 
and spread it evenly before I start the process of 
horizontal and vertical strokes that even out the 
emulsion. I also use lint free cotton rags to blot any 
excess emulsion from the brush between strokes. I 
have found that this helps me to apply a very thin 


and even coating. 


Although I have experimented with different 
approaches to the borders of the print, I have 
settled on revealing the edges. I mask the edges with 
masking tape, but this still permits varying degrees 
of color bleed under the tape. I enjoy showing a bit 
of the history of the making of the print by showing 
the bleed, without it being as distracting from the 
image as full brush strokes. 

My biggest stumbling block in gum printing is 
creating the perfect adjustment curve. Because the 
natural tonal range of the process is so narrow, it 
is a challenge to work the file to obtain the most 
from it. My goal has been to maximize my detail 
and range in the shadows of an image. 

I use a Nuarc plateburner when exposing. My 
exposures are typically 50 light units. Development 
times will vary, but typically a 20-30 minute 
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Figure 10.133. Shed- 
ding Skins No. 1, 
tricolor gum bichro- 
mate © Joli Livaudais 
2015 


development face down in lukewarm water is ideal. 
Occasionally, I will spray a print gently with water 
to clear areas that are problematic. 

My prints average 4-6 layers, but I have made 
prints with as many as 10 layers when working 
with skin tones. 

I am not certain that any of my methods are 
new; I have never worked with another gum printer 
in person, but it seems like many gum printers 
mount their paper to a registration board and use 
the same basic chemicals and methods. When 
advising my students, I suggest they take their time 
and don't rush anything. It’s heartbreaking to sink 
an entire day into the creation of a print and then 
allow a careless mistake to ruin it. When I work in 
the darkroom, I am deliberate and meticulous, and 
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if possible I break up my printing into chunks of 
time, rather than trying to do everything in one day. 

Although I suspect everything under the sun 
has been done before, I print many of my gum 
prints with brass flakes in the base layer, which is 
yellow. This gives the print hints of metallic that 
subtly glint when struck with hard light. Although 
metallic pigment can be added to any layer, if too 
much is added to subsequent layers after the base, it 
can interfere with color blending, since the metallic 
is not translucent. 


Creative practice 

I have been printing using the gum bichromate 
process for three years. I am fascinated with the 
process of layering that happens in a gum print, 
and with the incredible flexibility of colors and 
textures the artist can employ. Gum prints have a 
fantastic combination of softness and detail that 
rewards attention—the longer you study a print, the 
more nuance you see. Although every alternative 
and historical printing process has its own beauty, 
gum bichromate fits my aesthetic goals in a way no 
other process can match. 

Although I have created photographs with 
both digital and film, I prefer to use a 4x5 view 
camera. Recently, I have used black and white 
film, scanned the negatives, hand colored the files 
digitally, and then made Cyan, Magenta and Yellow 
color separations in Photoshop for printing the 
images in gum bichromate. ‘The colors that result 
are purposefully believable, but also slightly surreal. 
‘This effect suits my subject matter, which is still 
life and interiors that combine domestic scenes 
and objects with natural objects in unpredictable 
ways. I am excited at the possibilities inherent in 
blending digital technology with historic, hand- 
applied techniques in photography. With a sense 
of play and experimentation, the options for unique 
self-expression are legion. 

Not every image is appropriate for gum. 
Although fine detail can be achieved, the process 
adds an inherent softness to the print, and it can 
be difficult to make attractive prints from low 


contrast images or images where important details 
are in shadow. When I print an image in gum 
bichromate, it is generally a photograph that I 
conceived and created with the process in mind. If 
I choose to print a photograph in gum that I did 
not create for that purpose, it is an image that has 
good tonal separation and that will be conceptually 
complemented by the aesthetics the process adds 
to the photograph. 

Making art that is well crafted, unique, and 
speaks to the viewer is a truly difficult task and 
I often find myself stuck and unsure of what to 
do. When this happens, turning to a sense of 
play and creative adventure helps to get the gears 
moving again. Doing work that probably won't be a 
masterpiece, but is a response to a crazy “what if...?” 
question, helps me to honor my love of artmaking 
and my imagination, and has actually been the 
starting point for my best work. 


Artist statement 

I am in love with the process of gum bichromate 
printing. It is labor intensive and finicky, and it 
took me well over a year to get a decent print. 
Occasionally I still ask myself if the process is 
worth the time it takes, but in the end this is just 
meaningless self-chatter. My feet lead me to the 
darkroom just the same. The act of layering, and the 
interplay between control and the idiosyncrasies of 
the gum, are physical manifestations of important 
conceptual themes that run through my artwork. 
‘The images presented are not from a single body of 
work. The first two photographs, Uneasy Domesticity 
and Shedding Skins No. 1, are the most recent and 
are from my current series. These pieces are an 
exploration into an uneasy blending of domesticity 
and nature. I often find myself conflicted by a 
need to connect with something earthy, powerful 
and primal, while also feeling like I am failing 
abysmally to achieve the controlled, cultural ideal of 
femininity. In this series, I use a combination of the 
gum bichromate process, pinhole photography and 
double exposures to create a surreal merge of these 
opposing drives. This series, when completed, will 
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Figure 10.134. Alchemy, monochrome gum bichromate © Joli Livaudais 2015 


be done completely with gum bichromate. A/chemy 
is concerned with the search for spirituality in the 
world around us. Restless Dreams was created for 
poet and author Nickole Brown in response to her 
book, Fanny Says. Dead Honeybees and Hive are part 
of my Dreams and Replies series. This body of work 
is a response to spiritual questions about the human 
condition. I find myself fascinated by the honeybee 
as a symbol for work and service, acts that I suspect 
are the key to meaningful living. 

Over the last several years, I have worked to 
master the process and have experimented with 
how my gum bichromate prints interact with digital 
mixed-media pieces within a given series. I use the 
visual complexities caused by hand coating and 
the color palette to create images that make many 
viewers question whether the work is a photograph 


or a painting. The result provides a warm and 
intimate experience, which balances the abstract 
and more clinical nature of my mixed-media pieces. 


Biography 

Joli Livaudais received her BA and MS in 
Experimental Psychology from the University of 
Texas at Arlington before establishing herself as 
a freelance commercial photographer in Dallas, 
Texas. Livaudais received her MFA from Louisiana 
Tech University in 2013 and is currently an 
Assistant Professor at the University of Arkansas 
at Little Rock. Her fine art, exhibited nationwide, 
incorporates her interest in psychology and 
explores the relationships between people and the 
constructs used to interpret the world. To see more 
of Livaudais’ work, visit joli-livaudais.com. 
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Figure 10.135. Self Portrait with two Flags (Amarillo, Texas), tricolor gum bichromate © Carmen Lizardo 2015 


Carmen Lizardo 


Process 

I use Fabriano shrunk once and sized with glyoxal- 
hardened gelatin. I print tricolor negatives on 
Pictorico. I use this method to get base colors. I 
then selectively print other negatives depending 
on what I would like to accentuate in the image. 
I follow a traditional gum process printing, as I 
learned from my Professor Judy Seigel in 1992. I 
apply a minimum of 8 layers and never work with 
colors just out of the tube. The tricolor part of the 
process is very speedy, but the subsequent layers take 
me anywhere from two to three weeks to complete. 
I believe that color theory is an essential tool for 
me to get the results I need. I develop face down 
for the time it takes me to make and drink a cup of 
coffee, then I selectively brush areas of the image 
with small soft brushes. I do not show borders. This 
work range in size from 28 to 36 inches. 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing since 2002.1 chose gum 
because it allows me to combine my love for mixed 
media, and is effective where color has to be an 
element of the work for it to become gum. When I 
am in a creative slump, I make jewelry, cook a new 
recipe or play my guitar! 
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Figure 10.136. Self Portrait with Seagull 
(Kingston, New York) tricolor gum 
bichromate © Carmen Lizardo 2008 


Artist statement 

In Americana: Portraits with the American Flag, 
I travelled through the USA and Dominican 
Republic using the grand tradition of the American 
road trip to make self-portraits that frames issues 
of immigration and cultural identity. The work is 
a selection from a larger body of work entitled: 
Americana, an ongoing series that I started in 
2010. This work includes digital photographs, gum 
bichromate prints, serigraphs, and video. Through 
this work, I portray intercultural challenges, 
regionalism, and displacement, and to expose 
the relevance and consequence of melding and 
hybridizing in the American culture. 


Biography 

Carmen Lizardo was born in the Dominican 
Republic. She holds a BEA and MFA from Pratt 
Institute. Lizardo makes self-portraits that frame 
issues of race from an Afro-Caribbean viewpoint. 
Her work includes photographs, serigraphs 
and videos exploring citizenship, immigration 
and cultural identity. She lives and works in the 
Hudson Valley. To see more of Lizardo’s work, visit 
carmenlizardo.com. 
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Chia N-Lofqvist 


Process 

My favorite paper is BFK Rives 400g. Always. I 
never shrink paper; it’s not necessary. I size the 
paper in a 3% gelatine solution. When dry I harden 
in a 2% formaldehyde solution (37%). This I do 
twice. 

I use QTR for my digital negatives. I have 
struggled to get my own curve—several times. 
Dont know how many digital grayscales I have 
made during the years. I want a higher gamma for 
my gums than is usual—1.3. 

My gum Arabic is made from freeze-dried 
gum powder. 11°-12° Baume, approx 300g per 
1000ml. Plus 20ml formaldehyde per 1000ml. My 
dichromate of choice is 14% potassium. 

I use the Phtalo Blue, Quinacridone Magenta 
and Indian Yellow from Schmincke. My black is a 
genuine carbon black from “Gysinge” in Sweden 
(soot). (I do not know the brand name). I use 
Cyan 5m1/100ml, Magenta 6m1/100ml, Yellow 
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Figure 10.138. Poppy, four color gum, with 
one neg © Chia N-L6fqvist 2007 


10ml/100ml, and Black 5m1/100ml. Some of the 
pigments need some alcohol (especially the carbon 
black — it’s oily) to more easily blend with the gum 
solution. 

Mostly I use 1:1 for the midtones and 1:3 for 
the highlights. I finish with a shorter exposed 1:1 
or 1:0.8 to get the contrast that I want. 

I use two hake brushes, 7cm for spreading out 
the pigment/dichromate solution and 10cm for 
smoothing. I show the whole paper and strive to 
have clean borders without any brush strokes. 

Biggest stumbling block: The weather with 
the humidity and temperature variation can be 
frustrating. 

I use a plate burner (Theimer) — a big monster! 
4 kW.I expose 10-15 units for the midtones and 
15-25 units for the highlights. I do not know exact 
how many minutes, maybe for the midtones 3-5 
and 5-8 for the highlights. It has a uv-meter and 
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it decides how long the unit is depending on the 
condition of the lamp. 

I put the paper in the water face up. After 
approximately 1 minute I turn it face down for 
15 minutes. Then I use a shower and then turn to 


the brushwork which is the best time in the gum 
process. My mono-/duochrome prints have 4 layers, 
color prints at least 5. 

To retouch I use the leftovers from watercolor 
tubes (CMYK from Winsor & Newton) and a drop 
of dish soap in the water. 

I present my prints hanging with hinges in a 
little deeper frame showing the whole paper; no 
passepartous. 

Advice: take your time, answer the phone, eat 
your lunch or when friends show up — don't let the 
gum process destroy these moments even if you 
have coated some papers. There are always ways to 
handle the papers later. Or put them in the fridge 
for the next day! 


Figure 10.139. Sunflower I, four color 
gum with one neg © Chia N-L6fqvist 
2013 


Creative practice 

I made my first gum print in 1983 without knowing 
anything. In 1985 I started more seriously. It is a 
question about how to learn and understand the 
process and to take advantage of its possibilities 
and then try to extend it. 1 work with the gum 
process because I love not only the result (mostly) 
but also the beautiful materials you use—papers, 
brushes, pigments... It also gives me a lot of time 
for reflection and calm. 

It’s a gut feeling that you notice when you see 
the image for the first time on the computer screen. 
Hopefully that feeling is still there when the gum 
print is finished in front of you. I love flowers, 
especially when the buds break out or the day 
before that the flowers have withered away. They 
are mostly my subject. Or “sophisticated decay” 
when I find it. 

Creative tips: Seize chance. When in a creative 
slump I try to avoid gum printing and spend my 
time in my garden weeding or pat the cat. 


Artist statement 


My husband and I worked together with the 
tricolor carbon process for many years. This process 
is very technical and requires accuracy at every step. 
Because of this I didn’t want the gum bichromate 
process to rule over me; instead I wanted to steer 
the process, so I developed my own approach. The 
gum process offers an infinite variety in expression. 
In a way it shows your personality. 


Biography 

Chia N-L6fqvist started to photograph in 
1975. She became interested in the history of 
photography and by all different processes that 
existed and also their different expressions. During 
the last year of the BFA program at the University 
of Photography in Goteborg, Sweden, she chose 
the tricolor carbon process as her final project. 
Some years later when she studied a fourth year 
she devoted herself to the gum bichromate process. 
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Figure 10.140. Sunflower Il, four color 
gum with one neg © Chia N-LOfaqvist 
2013 


In 1994 Lofqvist and her husband received an 
award from the Erna and Victor Hasselblad 
foundation. The work, Computer-Aided Fine Art 
Photographic Printing, was about creating negatives 
for alternative photographic processes. It was too 
early, too expensive and took too long but it worked. 
With the equipment today it’s finally possible. 

Together with her husband, she has made 
reproductions from the work of photographer 
Henry B. Goodwin (1878-1931) in gum, casein 
and carbon for the National Library in Sweden. 

Léfqvist has conducted both group and one- 
on-one workshops. She has exhibited in several 
countries, mostly together with her husband or in 
group shows. To see more of N-L6fqvist’s work 
visit pictoform.nu. 
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Figures 10.141-10.142. Top: The Broom; bottom: Mortar and Pestle, tricolor gum bichromate © Erin Mahoney 2013 


Erin Mahoney 
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Figure 10.143. The Red Bag, tricolor gum bichromate © Erin Mahoney 2012 


Process 

When I make my negatives I first do Image/ 
Adjustments/Color Balance and with midtones 
selected, I move the Cyan slider to -25. Then I 
do a Hue/Saturation adjustment and add +25 
Saturation. I invert the image, click the“auto button 
on the Levels palette to maximize the tonal range. I 
load a curve on top of this. 1 put registration marks 
and a tonal scale on all negatives. 

I use Arches Platine, preshrunk if multiple- 
printing. I size with Gamblin PVA Size 1:1 on 
both the front and the back of the paper. Then on 
one side I coat with full-strength PVA. I use a 16% 
warmed potassium dichromate and 0.5g watercolor 
to 5ml gum +5ml dichromate. I use two hake 
brushes when coating, one to brush on the solution 
and one to smooth. I develop for 20-60 minutes 


in warm water (80°F). Sometimes I clear in a 1% 
potassium metabisulfite for 5 minutes. 

My biggest hurdle was finding a sizing solution 
that was a perfect balance between not staining and 
not having the gum slide off the paper. I have an 
entire journal dedicated to my sizing experiments 
and various mediums that worked/did not work. 

Exposure-time depends on the kind of printing 
I am doing. If I want to work with a strict three- 
layer print, I tend to expose longer (5—9min). When 
I work a 6 or 9 layer print, I expose in short times 
such as 1-3 min. I built two exposure units on my 
own. Both use UV fluorescent bulbs. 

I spot with the watercolors I use for the print. 
in localized spots where the print dictates. 

Borders are often important with gum prints. 
Ideally, I like to float a print in an open shadow 
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Figures 10.144-10.145. Left: The Tiger's Cry; right: Three Hot Stones, tricolor gum bichromate © Erin Mahoney 2013 


frame so that viewers can get a full sense of the 
print’s texture and depth. 

A tip: Pay attention to the pigments you use. 
Seek the staining chart that often comes with the 
brand of paint. If a pigment is listed as staining, do 
not use! Create a pigment/gum chart of any colors 
you might be interested in. (This will save so much 
time, frustration, and paper for any future projects!) 

Make sure that you set aside enough time to mix 
your working solution properly, ideally 15—20min. 
After every coating, I often stir the solution again 
since the gum tends to fall to the bottom of the 
bowl and the dichromate sits at the top. I use small- 
dedicated silicone spatulas to mix in a clear glass 
bowl. The spatulas allow for little waste of materials 
and the glass bowl is great for checking if there are 
any unmixed clumps of pigment floating around. 

I am not afraid of my prints. Gum prints are 
very hardy and with the right paper, can withstand 
a lot of printing! I have taken a hose directly to 
my prints and usually develop with warm water. I 
flatten with a heat press or iron. 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing for the past four years 
and began the process in my graduate program at 
the Academy of Art University in San Francisco. 
I chose gum printing because of control: the 
prints are very tactile and archival. I can touch 
them without fear of smudge or stain. Some 
photographic processes create prints that are very 


temperamental. Gum prints are not dainty things 
that I hold up with white gloves. I often abuse 
prints in the wash, slapping them in the water, 
force developing, heat pressing in order to flatten 
them once dry, etc. I never wanted to dedicate my 
art to a process where I feared or felt apprehensive 
of the print. 

Gum printing adds physical depth when you 
add layer upon layer of gum. Though fragile in 
development, once dry, the prints are set. They 
are physically raised on the surface of the paper. 
In some ways, they become more of an object 
rather than an image. This kind of experience is 
very important with my work and how I wish to 
present it. Color adds another conceptual layer to 
my work and I felt that that was important enough 
to look into a process where color is celebrated. I 
began gum prints because I knew that I wanted 
full control of how I was introducing a new idea, 
mood, or theme in each of my projects and how 
color impacted those concepts. 

Normally I consider a process based on a series 
of images rather than one image. In the context of 
Another Me,\ knew that I wanted the series printed 
in gum because of how illustrative the images 
became. My digital images were too close to reality 
and the everyday Me. I didn’t want that feeling. I 
wanted the imaginative, story-like feel that these 
characters live in—in other words, a world far, far 
away. I wanted the series to have the same aesthetics 
as the illustrations I found in the children’s Korean 
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Figures 10.146-10.147. Left, Winter Tricks; right, Father Tree, tricolor gum bichromate © Erin Mahoney 2013 


Folktale books. Those images were like watercolors 
or paintings. Gum allowed me to do that. The colors 
can be soft and subtle at times. Details can be lost 
and softened. 

My work is narrative-driven and my gum work 
tends to look quite illustrative and soft. While I 
normally try and create true color based on the 
digital images, I often tend to shift the colors to a 
slightly warmer hue. I like to selectively brush away 
parts of layers to create interesting color shifts and 
texture. This ultimately creates a new kind of image 
far from the original capture. 

Creativity tips: Visit new places and take in 
new experiences. When I tend to fall in a routine, 
I experience and think of the same kinds of things. 
Life becomes expected and predictable. How can 
anyone think anything new when the familiar 
surrounds him or her? New places and experiences 
shift my focus and perception of my world and the 
world around me. I become an outsider looking in 
and I am able to rethink outside the proverbial box. 

When I am ina slump I journal. I keep track of 
my ideas and thoughts often. I revisit those thoughts 
and ideas when I lose inspiration. Sometimes I am 
able to rethink an idea into something new based 
on the current perceptions and experiences. 


Artist statement 

Another Me is a series of 17 images that explores my 
Korean heritage in the form of photo-illustrated 
Korean fables. I create the fantastical world that 
is described in the stories. The self-portrait series 
emphasizes the acceptance of my heritage while 
also conveying past conflicting emotions dealing 
with my adoption and identity as an Asian 
American. The colorful gum process embodies the 
fantasy and antiquity of each tale. 


Biography 

Erin Mahoney began pursuing photography in her 
freshman year of college where she found that it 
held similar, if not more, possibilities than paint or 
pencil. After finishing her BFA, Mahoney obtained 
a full-time studio job as a catalog photographer 
and began teaching part-time at two community 
centers. She received her MFA in Photography 
from the Academy of Art University in 2013. 
Mahoney teaches at The Art Institute of California, 
Silicon Valley, and at Rayko Photo Center in San 
Francisco as well as exhibits both nationally and 
internationally. To see more of Mahoney’s work, 
visit erinmahoneyphoto.com. 
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Figure 10.148. Nocturne, gum bichromate over cyanotype © Janet Matthews 2010 


Janet Matthews 


Process 

Tuse gum bichromate in combination 
with cyanotype to create my prints. I 
usually print a cyanotype layer first 
(after shrinking, before sizing). This 
cyanotype layer serves as a crisp, 
tonal foundation to which I add 
layers of gum bichromate in several 
colors. I do not work with color in 
a representational way, nor do I use 
color separation negatives. My starting 
images are monochromatic. 

Luse Pictorico Premium OHP film 
(not Pro Ultra Premium) for my digital 
negatives. After completing a digital 
image using Photoshop, I invert the 
image and add an adjustment curve, 
using Mark Nelson's Precision Digital 
Negatives method. I have two curves: 
one is applied to the negative used for 
cyanotypes, and the other is a generic 
gum curve, applied to the negative for 
gum layers. I currently do not use a 
different curve for each pigment. 

I like to use Rives BFK paper, the paper I used 
while learning the gum process. I like the soft 
surface of Rives BFK as it suits my imagery. I 
shrink the paper one time in a tray of hot water for 
30-45 minutes. I size my paper with two thin coats 
of Gamblin PVA Size, diluted 1:1 with water. The 
second coat insures complete coverage with sizing, 
a lesson learned through experience. I always size 
paper after the cyanotype layer is complete and 
before applying the first gum layer. 

I combine 110ml of 14° Baume gum arabic 
with a 14ml tube of watercolor pigment to create 
my gum/pigment working solution. My coating 
formula is: 1 part gum/pigment solution to 1 part 
ammonium dichromate (5% solution). I apply this 
to the prepared paper using a foam brush. 

After drying, the coated paper and negative are 
exposed for 8-9 minutes in a UVBL exposure unit. 
‘The print is developed for 20-30 minutes using still 
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Figure 10.149. Snip, gum bichromate over cyanotype © Janet Matthews 2010 


development, and occasionally I will use a brush at 
the end of the development period to fine-tune the 
image. This process is repeated for a total of 3-5 
gum layers, using 2—4 different pigments. 

The pigments that I use most frequently are 
perylene maroon, raw umber, quinacridone gold 
and burnt sienna. When dry, I use watercolor 
pencils to touch up only very tiny spots, if necessary. 

I prefer to present my prints without the 
brushed border. I tear the edges off using a 
printmakers straightedge, and then mount the 
print to a larger sheet of Rives BFK, using Gudy 
cold mount adhesive. I mat the print with the torn 
edges visible. 

The main stumbling block that I have 
encountered with gum printing, is the necessity 
to test and work in a consistent manner in order 
to achieve successful results, while my tendency is 
to be more intuitive than logical (i.e. “by the seat 
of my pants”). 
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Figures 10.150-10.151. Left, Bow! With Hydrangeas; right, Preserved, gum bichromate over cyanotype © Janet Matthews 2010 


I think that many gum printers have come up with 
their own individualized methods of printing. I 
have borrowed and adapted others’ methods to 
come up with a process that works for me which is 
that I start with a cyanotype layer that establishes 
the foundation of the image in terms of tonality 
and edges. The gum layers that I add to this 
foundation serve to neutralize the blue color and 
add depth and complexity to the image. I do not 
use color separation negatives nor do I use color in 
a representational manner. 


Creative practice 
I’ve been working with gum bichromate for seven 
or eight years. I was first introduced to gum when 
I attended a workshop with Christopher James. 
We were exposed to several different alternative 
processes, but gum was the one that seemed 
to speak to me. I later attended a workshop in 
cyanotype and gum printing given by Sandra Davis. 
After taking the second workshop, I felt ready to 
attempt gum printing on my own. 

I tend to be a post-visualizer. The image capture 
requires a certain amount of planning, but I’m 
always more interested in what I can do with what 


I get. This is the way I have always approached art- 
making: make a mark, then respond to that mark. 

Gum printing involves layering and a slow 
building up of the image, and that is what I like best 
about this process. It creates a dialogue between the 
printer and the print. What does the image need 
next? Should I use a brush to remove some of the 
color I just added? What if I try using such-and- 
such? The print guides each step. Gum printing also 
allows me to incorporate color into my essentially 
monochromatic images. 

Much of my work is based in the still-life genre. 
This allows me to work by myself, taking all the time 
I need to “play” with objects, arrangements, lighting 
and so on. I enjoy the ease of working digitally, but 
prefer to create a hand-made print, a physical object 
that includes a sense of the artist’s hand. 

Recently, I have been using my iPhone camera 
as a creative tool. use it to make “sketches” of ideas 
in a very spontaneous manner. 

Not all of my work is done in gum. My method 
for deciding on whether or not to use gum is to try it 
if I think it might work with the images. Sometimes 
it’s the perfect match, and other times I have to 
look to other printing methods for a project. I try 
to trust my intuition. 


Iam very interested in the subjects of memory and 
imagination and many of my projects address these 
ideas, although often in a very general manner. 

When in a creative slump, I try to come up 
with ways to continue making images in a low 
pressure manner. I will create exercises for myself, 
often targeting formal concerns or techniques. I 
also like to use a Holga camera which allows me 
to concentrate on the image rather than technical 
issues. More recently, as I said, I have been using 
my iPhone camera to make and process images. 
With all of these activities I try to focus on the art 
of playing and not on outcomes. 


Artist statement 

This series began with some vintage objects 
purchased at a flea market. These visually intriguing 
objects, with their worn surfaces and suggestion 
of time past, just had to be photographed. I 
incorporated the idea of layering, which I had 
explored in previous work, by digitally compositing 
the images I had recorded. The results suggested to 
me the process of forming memories. This process 
of remembering seems a somewhat mysterious 
act of organization and reorganization. As we 
reconstruct an earlier experience, details come 
into focus, which we then attempt to arrange into 
a coherent whole. Some emerge as well-defined, 
while others remain vague. Elements successively 
fall into place, though never quite filling every gap. 
Through memory, we build an approximation of a 
past experience, effectively forging something new 
from something old. These images are my attempts 
to create visual equivalents of this process. The 
vintage objects that appear suggest connections 
with the past. The images are printed in layers 
of gum bichromate over a cyanotype base. The 
multiple gum bichromate layers add subtle color. 
This printing process mimics memory as multiple 
print exposures build up the final images. 
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Figure 10.152. Now and Then, gum bichromate over cyano- 
type © Janet Matthews 2010 


Biography 

Fine art photographer Janet Matthews lives in 
Maryland. She received bachelor degrees in Studio 
Art and later Art Education from the University 
of Maryland. A mid-life career shift to teaching 
high school art reintroduced her to the practice of 
photography. In order to teach photography she 
needed to relearn it, and in the process discovered 
an affinity for using photography as way of making 
images. Her background in drawing and painting 
has influenced her approach to photography, as she 
prefers to incorporate hands-on methods into her 
work. Matthews received Individual Artist Award 
grants from the Maryland State Arts Council 
in 2012 and 2015. Her work is included in the 
collection of the University of Maryland Art Gallery. 
She is represented by Multiple Exposures Gallery 
in Alexandria, Virginia. To see more of Matthews’ 
work, visit janetmatthewsphotography.com. 
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Figure 10.153. Red Amaryllis quadcolor gum bichromate © Marek Matusz 2013 


Marek Matusz 


Process 

My two favorite papers are Rives BFK 280gsm 
and Fabriano soft press. I shrink once. I size with 
Gamblin PVA 1:1. I use QTR to make suitable 
negatives. I use Varn gum from a graphic supply 
house, and 12% potassium dichromate. 

‘The prints start with a black layer which defines 
the contrast. I use graphite gray for my black. 1 then 
print successive layer of C,Y and M pigments. I like 
using cobalt blue as cyan as it is a very weak blue 
that fits my desaturated color palette. For magenta 
I use diluted quinacridone rose and my yellow 
pigment is usually nickel azo yellow (very dilute). 
For the sunflowers I used real cadmium yellow, that 
is very intense and opaque, making the sunflowers 
pop. In addition I painted cadmium yellow on the 
petals of the flowers only. Additional C, Y or M 
layers could be printed followed by another black 
layer to adjust contrast to the desired value. 

For the monochrome work, I make palladium 
prints and then size with PVA and follow with 
layers of gum, like red-brown and strong blue. One 
tube of water color pigment (mostly Daniel Smith) 
in 120-150 ml of gum, nickel azo yellow 1 tube 
in 250 ml of gum, and a 1:1 coating mix which is 
sometimes diluted with 1 part water. I brush coat 
and then use a roller to smooth the layer out. 

Exposures are between 1-4 minutes under 
UVBL. IfI plan on spray developing, it'll require 
longer times. In fact, I use spray development 
almost exclusively now. 

Full color work is usually 4-6 layers, monochrome 
work 2-3 layers. Full color work always starts with 
the cyan layer as it defines contrast and allows for 
a good visual registration. After 3 layers of pigment 
I will apply another layer of PVA size to prevent 
stain. It also allows for a very successful removal 
of the layers on top of this size layer. In fact, it is 
easy to add a selective coating of color anywhere 
in the print and expose under the negative again, 
and remove the color where it is not wanted either 
by brushing or after soaking in a 5% solution of 
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Figure 10.154. Passionflower, tricolor gum bichromate © 
Marek Matusz 2013 


potassium metabisulfite for a few minutes. This will 
soften the gum and allow you to brush off selected 
areas of the print. If you have an intermediate size 
layer you can easily brush off anything that is on 
top of it. 

I also sometimes use a bleach develop method 
for the cyan layer to get more steps and better 
tonal definition. Two developing trays are prepared. 
One contains plain water; the other a solution of 
Chlorox bleach at about 20—30cc/liter. The exposed 
gum print is first washed in plain water until all 
the soluble dichromate is washed off, about 5-10 
minutes. The negatives for printing should have 
more Dmax as compared to the typical gum process 
and prints should be exposed longer as well to 
account for this. The print is then immersed in the 
Chlorox solution for about 30-60 seconds with 
constant agitation to assume uniform action. The 
print might start to bleed the pigment slightly 
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(if the pigment is running off the print you have 
soaked it in the Chlorox solution too long). It is 
then transferred to a water tray where bleaching 
action continues slowly for another 10-30 minutes 
and the gum layer continues to develop (these times 
would be for tray development). This process can be 
repeated until the desired print density is achieved. 
This short dip in Chlorox solution is a great cure 
for overexposed gum prints. The word of caution 
here, some pigments might not be stable in bleach 
solution so testing is required. It is my practice now 
to make the cyan layer by this method. Having a 
cyan layer containing both shadow and highlight 
detail makes for brilliant prints. 


Figure 10.155. This is a progression composite of layers from 
black to blue to magenta to yellow to black, quadcolor gum 
bichromate © Marek Matusz 2013. This willingness to share 
process is illustrative of Matusz’ kind spirit. 


Creative practice 

Working with gum is like being a painter, 
photographer and a chemist all in one. You 
can paint the gum emulsion to be very even, or 
leave brush strokes to be very evident. Variety of 
development techniques like brushing, spraying, 
sawdust development can add to a distinctive look 
of the finished image as well. Multi-color gum is a 
very versatile process as it allows for adjustment of 
color of a part, or all of the image. Adding layers of 
color to a gum print and watching the image come 
to life is an amazing experience. 


Artist statement 

This current series is inspired by the work of 
Chia N-Lofqvist who has shared her approach 
and technique freely and I refined it to my liking 
and photographic vision. The prints are a series 
of flowers from my garden. My wife is an expert 
gardener and she grows a lot of different flowering 
plants. As seasons pass, I borrow flowers from her 
garden for my photography projects. 


Biography 

Marek Matusz started alternative photography 
over 20 years ago. In that time he has done prints 
in dichromated colloids including carbon printing 
(carbon transfer) and casein, but gum bichromate 
is his favorite. Matusz photographs the landscape 
of the American West for most of his monochrome 
work and floral still lifes for tricolor gums. 
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Figure 10.156. Sunflowers, quadcolor gum bichromate © Marek Matusz 2013 
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Figure 10.157. From the series Forgotten Attributes, multi-layered gum with surface manipulation, from CMYK separation nega- 
tives, 16.57x23” © Scott McMahon 2008-2009, 


Scott McMahon 


Process 

I prefer BFK Rives with a 2-3 day cold water 
soak or 10-15 minute hot water soak. I size with 
gelatin hardened with formalin. I use commercial 
gum, 15% ammonium dichromate, and a variety 
of Winsor & Newton watercolors, a pea to 


approximately 2ml gum. I brush coat 1:1, expose 
either UVBL or the sun, usually 5—6 layers. 


Creative practice 

Ive been gum printing 20 years. My creative 
practice is characterized by fits and starts. Being an 
educator I use every opportunity outside teaching 
to work in the studio. I’ve been involved in artist 
residency programs and collaborative work recently 
which has been amazing. 

I tend to develop a concept and work on it 
intensely, though there are times ideas and images 
simmer for a while before they manifest themselves. 

Gum can still be a mystery. I enjoy its 
malleability and that a print is constructed of 
multiple layers, glaze-like washes that reveal 
varying amounts of detail and information. I 
enjoy the unlimited ways in which a print can be 
interpreted while printing. 

I tend to approach the process very experimentally 
by deleting and subtracting specific parts of the 
image with brushes and other tools. Sometimes 
the photographic structure becomes more of an 
armature or under painting for the finished piece. 

I love the combination of pinhole imagery 
printed in gum. It seems like a perfect marriage of 
hazy/soft tones with the expressive gestures of gum. 

Every creative person has slumps. I’m interested 
in many processes as well as sculpture and 
installation. Sometimes focusing on a different 
process helps to see things from a new perspective. 


Artist statement 

My work is usually figurative. The gum bichromate 
process allows me to work with skin-like layers 
of light-sensitive, pigmented emulsion. In this 
process an unlimited palette of color is at hand 
and each print evolves by building up certain areas 
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Figure 10.158. From the series Forgotten Attributes, multi-lay- 
ered gum with surface manipulation, from CMYK separation 
negatives 16.5”x23” © Scott McMahon 2008-2009, 


and deleting others to further develop the subject’s 
relationship to the surrounding image. Each image/ 
installation relies on the act of performance. Often 
the theme of the performance is the fragility of 
human existence and lack of permanence. What is 
attempted to be preserved and archived becomes 
a souvenir of the past, though in time will change 
and decay. I am interested in capturing aspects of 
fact and fiction and documenting the ephemeral 
nature of existence. 


Biography 

Scott McMahon is Assistant Professor of Art at 
Columbia College in Columbia, Missouri. He 
received his MFA from Massachusetts College of 
Art in Boston and his BFA from The University 
of the Arts in Philadelphia. He exhibits his work 
nationally and internationally. To see more of 
McMahon's work visit scottmcmahonphoto.com 


& firefly_letters.com. 
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Figure 10.159. Untitled, gum bichromate © Dave Molnar 2013 


Dave Molnar 
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Figure 10.160. A Dry Tale, gum bichromate © Dave Molnar 2012 


Process 

I use Fabriano Artistico, or Crane’s Premium 
& Résumé, which one depends on what I am 
doing. I do not shrink the paper. I do not size 
Fabriano. I size my Crane’s with PVA diluted 1:3 
with water; two thin coats to start, then a fresh 
thin coat between each layer. I use simple digital 
negatives and commercial gum with 13% potassium 
dichromate. I weigh my Daniel Smith pigments 
and mix based on print size. I never pre-mix 
whole tubes of paint with gum. I always match my 
pigment and gum numbers, so .2g pigment = 2ml 
gum. Dichromate is varied depending on desired 
contrast or lack of, where I want more paint to lay 
down, or the particular pigment. It’s a weird system, 
but works for me. 


I use three different brushes to coat, a wide sponge 
brush, then a 2” hake, then a 3” hake. I expose with 
a Philips body tanner available in Europe. It works 
well and gives me about a 2:20 to 3:15 exposure, 
depending on how I mixed the paint. In the US I 
have a homemade light box that is between 6:00 
and 7:15 depending on mixture. I’ve found this can 
vary by pigment and layer, but I rinse initially until 
some pigment starts to come off, then only 10 to 
15 minutes face down in water, then brush/rinse, 
brush/rinse... repeat as necessary. 

I print 2 to 4 layers, on rare occasions a 5th or 
even an unpigmented gum layer. 

No borders for me. It bugs me when people 
look at a print of mine and say “oooh, those edges 
are cool!” 
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Figures 10.161-10.162. Off With Her Head, gum bichromate © Dave Molnar 2011 Hands, gum bichromate © Dave Molnar 2015 


Biggest stumbling block in gum printing? For new 
people just getting into it, I think the biggest issue 
can be all the printers out there who say you have 
to do certain things; you have to shrink, you have 
to size, you have to use a heavy paper, you have to 
harden. So much paper abuse! That, and the race for 
the perfect color print. No one is going to make a 
great three (or four) color print before really getting 
a feel for how things work, and even then you can 
never count on it. Relax, have fun, and get to know 
the nuances of your workflow before really going 
for it. Everyone does things differently. 

‘The best tip I can give is reach out to people 
who are making prints or have a style that you 
like. Most people are happy to help. I have a lot 
of gratitude for those who really helped me on my 
way. From there you can begin to build your own 
method of working. Have patience, have fun, and 
keep working. No one will ever know all there is 
to know about gum. 


My printing process differs from the norm perhaps 
by my paper choice and prep, and the fact that my 
pigments are not chosen based on any attempt to 
accurately render the color of a photograph. I love 
the expressive nature of this process, and want to 
really explore and push the possibilities. 


Creative practice 

My first attempt at gum was in 2009 or 2010. I 
didn’t like it at all. 1 found the paper prep too crazy 
and the results were poor, at best. Once I found 
a different technique that eliminated a lot of the 
things I didn’t like, I really dove in and started 
printing a ton of gum. When I finally got a good 
handle on things, I knew this was it. It took about 
a year and a half of printing regularly to really get 
a handle on it. 5 years later I’m still discovering 
new things. I really love the freedom that you can 
have with the process, the palette particularly, and 
the ability to add almost anything you want to the 


life? 
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Figure 10.163. Life, gum bichromate © Dave Molnar 2013 


image. There is expressiveness in gum that you just 
cant get in any other photo process. It allows for 
the artist to add so much more to the work. 

I would have to say that my style is perhaps quite 
contrasty, dramatic, and a touch surreal. I also like 
to use muted tones on top of bright colors, and a 
lot of brushwork. 

Creative advice: waiting for inspiration is good, 
going out and finding it is better. Always be an 
active creator. When I am in a creative slump, I 
listen to 80s music. I think it goes back to 80s 
design for me; colorful, crazy, in your face. The 80s 
make no apologies for themselves. Oh, and walks, 
people watching, a museum is good too. 


Artist statement 

My work can stem from any number of themes, 
or personal points of inspiration, but ultimately 
can be boiled down to identity. Not just identity 
in the sense of ‘who are we’ but identity in terms 
of how ‘we’ are presented photographically. Often 


we see the outer self and our surroundings, but my 
fascination lays with the inner self, and how that 
projects outward; our fears, our dreams, our own 
visions of who we are and how we present ourselves 
to the world. 


Biography 

Dave Molnar is an artist and photographer 
currently earning his MFA at the University of 
Edinburgh. For the last 6 years he has been working 
in a number of historic processes, mainly gum 
bichromate, salted paper, and collodion. Combining 
digital techniques with these historic methods, 
his interest is in seeing what new directions these 
techniques can be taken. Molnar is from the Twin 
Cities area in Minnesota. To see more of Molnar’s 
work, visit oddlittleworld.com or merelyweird.com. 
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Figure 10.164. Doors, monochrome gum bichromate © Hillevi Nagel 2013 


Hillevi Nagel 
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Figure 10.165. Return Path, monochrome gum bichromate © Hillevi Nagel 2010 


Process 

Iuse BFK Rives shrunk twice. I learned gum from 
Chia Léftqvist so my paper preparation and process 
are like hers. These prints are made with lamp black 
pigment, coated 1:1 gum/pigment: dichromate for 
the first and third layers and 1:2 for the highlights. 
I print three layers. I use a brush to coat and expose 
under UVBL. My development is for 15 minutes 
and then I use both brushwork and spray. I do not 
show my borders in my prints. 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing since 2011. When I 
can be unprejudiced, without requirement or 
expectations, when I just go out, it happens that 
images come to me. I do not know before, what I 
am looking for or if I am going to find anything. 


It’s like walking along a shore, picking pebbles. 
You look for something remarkable or beautiful, 
something that catches the eye and interest. Some 
days you pick pebble after pebble but soon throw 
them away. But certain days you might go home 
with a treasure contained in your hand.I chose gum 
printing because it’s beautiful; it makes me work 
with my hands. It’s wonderful to work with crafts 
as a contrast to all the time in front of a computer. 
It resembles the darkroom process, which I miss. 
I like that every image is unique and that random 
plays a role. 

In choosing an image for gum, it has to be really 
good if I am to work with it for such a long time. It’s 
like a friendship. You have to get along well to have 
pleasure in spending time together. Also I want it 
to be a powerful image with a deeper message. An 
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Figure 10.166. Angel Wings, monochrome gum bichromate © Hillevi Nagel 2013 
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Figure 10.167. In the Birch Forest, monochrome gum bichromate © Hillevi Nagel 2014 


image you can look at over and over again, without 
being bored with it. My subject matter is often very 
simple everyday objects, which have an (or several) 
underlying meaning(s). 


Artist statement 

I have my roots in documentary photography. I 
gather inspiration and subjects from reality. My 
eyes are my primary tool. They search for pictures 
that reflect and bring out a response in me. It 
becomes like a journey of discovery on two levels. 
In the outer, I search for the inner. The world is 
more than full of pictures. We do not really need 
more. Perhaps, instead, we need more emptiness 
as we need more silence. I think that is just what I 
want to catch; a speaking silence or a compressed 
emptiness. 


Biography 

Hillevi Nagel (b. 1958) is a freelance photographer 
who lives in Gothenburg Sweden. She is educated 
at Géteborg University with a BFA in photography 
(1986). Nagel makes portraits for magazines 
and publishers, reportage and documentary 
photography. Recently she has been concentrating 
more on her own projects. She has published three 
books and has exhibited in galleries and museums 
in Sweden. To see more of Nagel’s work visit 
www.hillevinagel.se. 
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Figure 10.168. Berlin Tower, monochrome gum bichromate made from a single negative using different reds © 
Rainer Ortlieb, 2009. “I was fascinated with the skyscrapers in Berlin, the light touching the surface. Gum makes 
the picture for me timeless, giving an idea of the Tower of Babel.” 


Rainer Ortlieb 
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Figure 10.169. London's Calling, tricolor gum over cyanotype using different colors than the usual CMY © Rainer Ortlieb, 2006 


Creative practice 

I made my first gum print in 1992. I chose gum 
because I am fascinated by the creative possibilities 
to omit unnecessary details or to emphasize other 
parts of the picture and to choose the colors. I like 
the artistic confrontation with a picture, letting 
it grow from layer to layer, the idea of getting a 
striking and painterly effect in the picture. 


Artist statement 

In my photographic work I am less interested in 
depicting things as they are on their surface, but 
rather to show the meaning they have for me. My 
ambition is to find my own, personal perspectives. 
Using ancient techniques and for the recent years 


digital photography I found my painterly way to 
condense an idea by distorting shots, for example 
by reducing details, changing colors and other 
possibilities, to get reduction and abstraction. 


Biography 

Rainer Ortlieb was born in Glickstadt near 
Hamburg Germany, where he lives today. His 
degree is in social work. When he started working 
in a psychiatric clinic in the early 1980s he 
also began experimenting with different analog 
photographic techniques like black and white, gum 
and cyanotype. To see more of Ortlieb’s work visit 
www.fokuro.de. 
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Figure 10.170. Starry Starling, hand-splattered metallic gum bichromate over freeform gum bichromate © Amy Par- 
rish 2015 


Amy Parrish 


Process 

I use hand-torn Arches Platine paper for my 
work, but when experimenting I use a cheap 
watercolor tablet by Kids Made Modern, found at 
Target. I shrink and size with 26g of gelatin per 
liter hardened with 60ml of glyoxal. I place my 
tray within a larger one that houses hot water to 
ensure the gelatin mixture does not get too cool. 
I use 14° Baume gum Arabic and 10% potassium 
dichromate. I use Sennelier, Winsor Newton, 
Daniel Smith, MicaColor, homemade black walnut 
ink, etc.— “pea” to 5ml gum, worm to 10ml gum... 
but sometimes adding more/less for a different 
effect. 

Typically I use a 1:1 ratio of gum-pigment to 
dichromate...although I add extra dichromate at 
times when working with dense colors, doubling 
up to a 1:2 ratio when working with reflective 
pigments. A “normal” print is smoothly coated 
with a 2” flat wash brush. However, foam brushes, 
spritz bottles, finger-painting, and adding in fine 
detail work with a tiny brush are not out of the 
ordinary for me. 

If ’'m creating something raw or organic, I 
generally like to see the sloppy brush stroke borders. 
Pll mask or tear those edges off for pieces that 
require a cleaner look. 

I expose UVBL for a minute to up to 30 minutes 
to make dramatic statements with metallics that 
take a lot more time for light to pass through the 
emulsion. 

My development process varies based on the 
work that I’m doing. Typically I keep my print face 
down in the water and check in on it every few 
minutes. In other pieces, I may force development 
(especially heavier pigments like metallics or 
black walnut ink). Likewise, Pll occasionally 
increase contrast in a piece by brushing away some 
highlights (or I may also do so during coating by 
brushing on extra emulsion where I want richer 
shadow details). 
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Figure 10.171. Starry Starling, hand-splattered metallic gum 
bichromate over freeform gum bichromate © Amy Parrish 
2015 


I’m happy if I can get a beautiful first coat for 
monochromatic work, but in duo or tritone work it 
wouldn't be unusual for a piece to have 5-6 layers. 

Tip for framing: get rejects from a frame shop 
or garage sale and spray all high gloss black to 
match. Another tip: I recently experimented with 
a homemade batch of black walnut ink, 2ml of 
ink to 5ml of gum arabic and 5ml of potassium 
dichromate. 


Creative practice 

I first discovered gum printing at the Maine 
Media Workshops in 2014 under the instruction 
of Brenton Hamilton. I especially enjoy exploring 
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Figure 10.172. Untitled 6, metallic gum bichromate and 
homemade black walnut wash © Amy Parrish 2014 


various ways to apply the emulsion and creating 
my own pigments from nature. I seek ways I can 
break the rules, sometimes discovering a technique 
I never would have realized while going about the 
proper way. 

My creative practice is difficult to describe 
at this point in my life. ’'ve been undergoing a 
transformation over several months (transitioning 
from a commercial portrait photographer to 
working artist). With everything in flux, my practice 
varies each day. I love the flexibility of gum, in that 
I do not need to choose it over another process, but 
can easily work in tandem with other processes. I’ve 
quite enjoyed pairing gum bichromate with ziatypes 
and have a few other possibilities in mind as well. 
I’m currently focusing on single color or duo/tritone 
prints. With that in mind, I select images that I feel 


would be represented well monochromatically. My 
digital image must exhibit tonal contrast as opposed 
to primarily relying on color contrast. 

I am drawn to objects from nature as well as 
symbols that hold a personal meaning; representing 
a relationship, theme or memory from my life. P’ve 
been told time and time again that my work is 
soft, quiet and deeply feminine. Gum is a beautiful 
companion for that. 

Creativity tips: Play. Don’t take yourself too 
seriously. Explore. I ran a portrait business for 
nearly a decade and near the end of its run, I often 
resented my camera. I took my work too seriously. 
When I can release myself from the bonds of 
seeking perfection, something even more raw 
and beautiful emerges. Try to mess up an image. 
Under-expose, slow down the shutter, fudge your 
white balance, put something in front of the lens, 
turn a person upside down, etc. Don’t let yourself 
get caught up in “the proper way” of doing things. 

For myself, the best cure for a creative slump is 
to create! I have this funny habit of forcing myself 
to work even when I don't feel like it. Most often, 
Pll do this by scheduling portrait sessions with 
a model. And, sure enough, once we get going, I 
suddenly find myself feeling creative again! 

I often invest several hours into creating one- 
offs. My photography collection is like a button- 
jar with bits and baubles collected from here and 
there. A dear friend and favorite muse consoled me 
recently when I felt I was wasting my time with this 
work, “But think of all of the larger projects you've 
started just because of something you discovered in 
one of these experimental sessions!” And she was 
right. Some of my favorite pieces spawned from 
work that began as play. 


Artist statement 

In the summer of 2014 I closed a business, sold my 
rural farmhouse and moved to Midcoast Maine 
where I attended courses at the Maine Media 
Workshops. Living alone for the first time in 
my life proved to be a transformative experience. 
Despite this new solitude, symbolic and visual 


Figures 10.173-10.175. Clockwise from top left: Wasp Nest 1, 
5, and 3, gum bichromate with metallic layer © Amy Parrish 
2015 


isolation were already common in my work, 
likely influenced by a childhood spent living on 
two hundred forested acres in the Appalachian 
foothills near the Ohio-West Virginia border. 
Harboring a strong fascination with the natural 
world around me, I attribute macabre and 
seemingly fantastical interactions from my youth 
to invoking the subjects I bring in front of my lens. 
‘This imagery complements the solemn qualities of 
historic photographic methods I studied in Maine. 
Wasp Nest is an introspective journey employing 
metaphors associated with the shelter of stinging 
creatures. The origination of this work parallels 
my personal odyssey as I found myself both 
unsettled and settling into six different homes in 
as many months; experiencing a strong urge to 
“nest” in each of these locations, despite my brief 
sojourns. I crafted a variety of nests from materials 
that mimic the wasps’ intricate mud and paper 
houses, and then used those sculptures as subjects 
for my photographs. Other images in this series 
incorporate actual nests that I’ve collected in recent 
years; rescuing them in the sense that these fragile 
structures are intended to last for just one season. 
The cycle of “home’—transformative growth, 
taking flight, laborious decay, and often beginning 
again—is evocative of our own spiritual journeys. 
Each becomes inextricably tied to the other. 
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Biography 

Amy Parrish operated a commercial portrait studio 
in Central Ohio for a decade before turning her 
attention to more artistic endeavors. Her work has 


been both awarded and exhibited internationally. 
Parrish speaks at photo conferences and retreats 
to share her past business and portrait experience. 
Most recently she has served as the Director of 
Operations for The Light Space, an educational 
program in Kolkata, India founded by Brooke 
Shaden, Blossomy and New Light, which teaches 
photography as an employable skill and a form of 
self-expression for those who are victims of and/ 
or susceptible to human trafficking. To see more of 
Parrish’s work visit www.amyparrish.com. 
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Figure 10.176. Atrophy #6, monochrome gum pigmented with the artist’s blood © Josh Raftery 2014 


Josh Raftery 


Process 

Iuse Hahnemithle Copperplate paper, shrunk once 
and sized 3—4x with 1.75% gelatin. I use analog 
negatives, Old Holland gum, and 15% potassium 
dichromate. My pigments are blood (or other bodily 
fluids) 2g pigment + 10ml gum + 10ml dichromate, 
which coats roughly six 10”x10’s. 

In respect to traditional gum, my images are 
unique due to the material they are made of. I 
have always valued the ideological principle of 
photograph as object. Using organic materials, such 
as blood, emphasizes the materiality in each print. 


Creative practice 

I learned gum in 2009 at Arizona State University. 
When I first began Atrophy, I had the idea that I 
wanted my blood to be the material of the image. 
Once I retrieved several vials of my blood, the 
next question was how to make it light sensitive? 
Gum made the most sense. I have since been 
experimenting with blood and other bodily fluids, 
of both my own and from individuals with whom 
I have a close relationship. 


Artist statement 

Atrophy is the deterioration of cells, and tissue from 
its physical form. Blood, as a substance, is the dawn 
of our biological presence, as well as the beginning 
of the body’s physical journey into decay and 
decomposition during its transition into osseous 
organic matter—a physically, and socially acceptable 
form of death. This reliquary liquid identifies an 
individual, a remembrance, and embodies the 
beginnings of surrendering our earthly presence into 
the dirt through deterioration. Atrophy embraces 
the commencement of bodily decomposition, 
and conceives a relic of remembrance. The carcass’ 
fluid is ephemeral in relation to the postmortem 
reality. The utilization of blood, and other bodily 
fluids, as a material to photographically represent 
these evidentiary artifacts of existence, I visually 
investigate the relationship between the cognitive, 
and the physical initiation into deterioration—a 
welcoming narrative to eternal sleep. 
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Figure 10.177. Atrophy #2, monochrome gum pigmented 
with blood © Josh Raftery 2014. 


Biography 

Josh Raftery is a native of Phoenix, Arizona, 
where he received his BFA in photography from 
Arizona State University in 2011. During his early 
education, Raftery studied forensic photography 
and sciences. However, there were limitations 
within this area of focus for creating the expressive 
realities he desired within the medium. Raftery 
utilizes traditional photographic processes to 
emphasize the passage of time, memory, loss, and 
the tangible nature of existence. His work has been 
exhibited nationally, and has earned him several 
prestigious awards and grants. He received his 
MFA from Ohio University in the Photography + 
Integrated Media program in 2015. To see more 
of Raftery’s work visit joshraftery.com. 
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Figure 10.178. Dark Crow, raw umber gum over palladium © Ron Reeder 2014 


Ron Reeder 


Process 

I use Arches Platine, and for a single layer of gum 
over palladium I register the gum layer by eye and 
do not bother to shrink the paper. For full color 
prints I pre-shrink once and pin register all layers. 

After the palladium layer I coat the print with 
a layer of PVA white glue diluted 1:1 with water. 
I use the Quadtone RIP to adjust the printer's 
ink settings to produce a negative whose contrast 
range and linearity is precisely adjusted to whatever 
alternative process I am using. This method is 
described in detail in my book Digital Negatives for 
Palladium and other Alternative Processes available 
from LuLu.com 

I make a stock gum of 100g powdered gum 
in 200ml water. I use a stock solution of 30% 
ammonium dichromate. Stock pigment solutions 
are: one 15ml tube of watercolor pigment in 60ml of 
stock gum. My coating formula is stock gum=10ml, 
water=10ml, 30% ammonium dichromate=2ml, 
stock pigment=2ml. 

I brush coat. My palladium prints typically have 
a very narrow brush border showing around the 
image and I intend to show that border in the final 
framed print. I try to keep my gum layers within 
this narrow palladium border. 

Biggest stumbling block: learning to make full 
color CMYK prints. 

I expose for 125 units on a NuArc plate burner. 
I develop about ten minutes with some sloshing 
around. 

I print palladium plus one gum layer (usually raw 
umber), or else full CMYK (palladium plus blue, 
red, and yellow gum). I use ordinary watercolors 
and a fine brush for spotting. For framing, prints 
are not overmatted. They are hinged onto a slightly 
larger sheet of mat board, and the hinged print 
is held away from the glazing by 4” inch plastic 
spacer just under the edge of the frame. The print 
appears to float in this space and the torn edges of 
the paper are visible. 
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Figure 10.179. Deer Skeleton, sap green gum over palladium 
© Ron Reeder 2013 


Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing about 15 years. For gum I 
strive for a rich, painterly, slightly antique effect. I 
try all sorts of techniques, most of which do not 
work for me. When I find one that works, I stick 
with it and try to enlarge upon it.] like color in my 
images but I do not like the highly realistic color 
of inkjet prints so much. Gum seems the natural 
choice for creating color that is slightly askew, 
painterly, subject to happy (or not) accidents. With 
gum I can make prints that look one of a kind and 
hand-crafted. 
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Figure 10.180. Sierra Sunrise, gum over platinum/palladium © Ron Reeder 2012. 


What determines whether an image will become a 
gum print or not is will applied color enhance the 
print or not? Some images really benefit and some 
do not. The decision is obvious to me but highly 
subjective. 

Many of my gum prints are first printed in 
palladium and then a single layer of gum (often 
raw umber) is printed over that. Sometimes I go 
for full color and then I do a CMYK separation, 
print the image in palladium (the K layer) and then 
use gum for the C,M, and Y layers. 

Creative tip: look at lots of photo and art books, 
especially stuff done by the Impressionists and early 
gum printers. What do I do when | am ina creative 
slump? Maybe go take a nap? Rarely happens. 


Artist statement 

For my gum prints I usually strive for a rich, slightly 
antique, painterly effect. I want the print to look 
handcrafted and one of a kind. I have no goal 


other than to create a striking image that people 
will enjoy looking at. I admire the work of Julia 
Margaret Cameron. And though she did not print 
in gum, I often ask myself, What Would Julia Do? 


Biography 

Ron Reeder retired in 2002 from a career as a 
research biochemist at the Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center in Seattle. At that point he turned 
a photo hobby into a second full time pursuit. 
He has written books, published articles, and 
had numerous shows. These days he photographs 
digitally but prefers to print in 19th century 
processes (palladium, gum, albumen, etc.). He has 
helped popularize the use of the Quadtone RIP 
for making high quality digital negatives and has 
written two books on the subject. He resides on 
Mercer Island, Washington with his wife, Judith. 


‘To see more of his work visit ronreeder.com. 
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Figures 10.181-10.182. Top, Cabbage Butterfly, raw umber gum over palladium; bottom, Margined White, CMY gum 
over palladium © Ron Reeder 2014 and 2015 respectively 
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Figure 10.183. Ulrickie Leaning Right, gum bichromate © Ernestine Ruben 2007 


Ernestine Ruben 
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Figure 10.184. Ulricke Leaning Left, gum bichromate © Ernestine Ruben 2007 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing 15 years. I describe my 
creative practice with words like: volcanoes, light 
bulbs, and laying eggs. Those are all the beginning 
moments, which usually are somewhat out of my 
control. I chose gum because I could carry out 
my interest in painting and drawing. Through 
experimentation and trial I can decide which 
process to use. Gum permits me to experiment and 
I am more interested in gum extensions than gum 
conformity. The gum process makes it possible for 
me to open up doors to photography permitting the 
photographic process to relate to other art forms. 


Creative slumps and plateaus happen to everybody. 
What is important is to recognize it when it 
happens. Determination to continue the process 
creates motivation and discipline is always 
necessary. 


Artist statement 

While the “decisive moment” is important, so too 
are the labor and time which go into a gum print. 
A large negative and also a positive are often 
used which can be both digital and analogue. The 
number of layers used of watercolor mixed with 
gum and ammonium dichromate is between 3 and 
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Figure 10.185. Crossing Over in New Zealand, gum bichromate © Ernestine Ruben 2007 


15. Gum allows me freedom to experiment, break 
rules, and create new approaches. There are many 
kinds of brushes and scratching tools used. I love 
the painterly quality of a gum print and I place 
great emphasis on atmosphere and mood. A typical 
amount of time to make a gum print is 2 weeks. 


Biography 

Ernestine Ruben is known through extensive 
exhibitions, private collections, publications, and 
workshops in the United States and internationally. 
She has had retrospective exhibits at La Maison 
Europeene de la Photographie in Paris, University 
of Michigan Museum of Art, Rutgers University 
Mason Gross Galleries, and one-woman exhibits 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, China, International 
Center of Photography in New York, Lincoln 
Center Library of the Performing Arts, University 


of the Arts in Philadelphia, Houston Fotofest, the 
Philadelphia Museum, Museum of Modern Art 
and Baudoin Lebon Gallery in Paris and Stanford 
University Art Museum, Princeton University, 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. In effect, 
Rubens life has been focused on art: growing up in 
an active art environment, and studying the history 
of art. Her workshops take place internationally 
and address issues connected to the development 
of careers in the arts. Ruben’s constant challenge is 
to apply concepts that are unique to photography 
to other art forms. She aims to convert her 
photographic images into three dimensions, sound 
and movement. She is currently studying the 
relationships between architectural construction 
and space, sound and the visual image. To see more 
of Ruben’s work visit www.ernestineruben.com. 
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Figure 10.186. Clarence, gum bichromate © Ernestine Ruben 2010 
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Cable Confusion, Cérdoba, Mexico, tricolor gum bichromate © Tomas Sobota 2008 


Figure 10.187. 


Tomas Sobota 


Process 
Iuse Agfa Copyjet OHP, Guarro Acuarela 350gsm 
and recently several no-name Indian 100% cotton 
rag papers. I shrink, size with two coats of 3% 
gelatin hardened in formaldehyde. I make my 
own gum from Senegal tears preserved with a 
few milligrams of Thymol. I use 30% ammonium 
dichromate and powdered pigments. My coating 
solution is 3ml gum, 3ml water, 2ml dichromate, 
and 200mg pigment powder. The 200mg of 
powdered pigment is what I use for low covering 
pigments such as ochres, bone black and so on. For 
high covering pigments such as phthalo a much 
lower quantity is necessary. I brush coat and expose 
under a UVBL bank 4-6 minutes. My development 
is 20-30 minutes face down automatic, and then 
spray until satisfied. I print 5 layers on average, 3 for 
colors, one black and one or two additional coats for 
color correction. My biggest issue is color inversion 
in under-exposed areas. For this reason I usually 
over-expose and finish development with spray. 
In color printing, I don’t use a fourth negative 
for the blacks. I just make a print with a light black 
such as bone black using all three color negatives. 
‘The exposure time is accordingly longer, some 3—4x 
what is necessary for a single negative. Also, don't 
use the “heavy” blacks such as Furnace Black, Mars 
black or such. They stain and are difficult to work 
with. Rather use Ivory or Bone blacks, they cover 
less but don’t stain as much. 


Creative Practice 

I have been gum printing for 30 years. My color 
works starts with a digital image; my monochrome 
with in-camera negatives 20°x25” or larger. For 
these I don't use adjustment curves, I produce 
density printing several coats. 

When I need a creative boost, I just shift my 
creativity from one activity to another. I’m also 
very interested in computer programming. I have 
never experienced a slump in both interests at the 
same time. 
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Figure 10.188. Urbanscape lll, London, tricolor gum bichro- 
mate © Tomas Sobota 2009 


Artist statement 

My subject matter is urban landscapes since I live 
in a large city. I don’t work in series but rather in 
singular images. I experiment with pigments, and 
seldom print my color images in straight three 
colors plus black using process colors. I normally 
use earth pigments such as siennas, ochres and 
such, to print separation negatives, almost always 
in multiple coats. 


Biography 

Tom Sobota (b. Prague, Czech Republic) got his 
first camera at seven and he’s been photographing 
ever since. He discovered historic techniques 
around 1980 when living in Uruguay. He currently 
lives in Madrid, Spain. 
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Figure 10.189. Drapery Study 1-33, four-color gum bichromate © Dennis Spector 2013 


Dennis Spector 
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Figure 10.190. Drapery Study 2-84, three-color gum bichromate® © Dennis Spector 2014 


Process 

I use Fabriano Artistico soft press shrunk once, 
only if the sheets are larger than 8’x10”. I only size 
if I’m using black pigment, sizing just before the 
black layer, usually the last layer on the print. I use 
Gamblin PVA 1:1, applied with a hake brush. I use 
RGB negatives, each curved differently, registration 
marks added. If printing black I use CMYK with a 
steep curve to the K layer so it doesn’t contaminate 
midtones. 

I use commercial gum and 10% potassium 
dichromate. I use Daniel Smith pigments. For a 
three-color print I use Hansa Yellow Medium, 
Quinacridone Rose, and Phthalo Blue GS. 
For black I use Lamp Black. I sometimes use 
Quinacridone Gold or Pyrrol Scarlet in place of (or 
in addition to) the normal Y and M layers. 


I mix concentrated stocks of pigment in gum, 
mixing 15ml pigment+40ml gum. The exception is 
yellow, mixing it with 60 ml of gum. 1 use Nalgene 
bottles (125 ml) to hold the stocks. When I’m ready 
to print, I dilute this 1:7 with gum. 

I coat with 1:1 gum/pigment:dichromate using 
hake brushes to coat and smooth the coating. print 
without borders, keeping the coating just inside the 
borders of the image. 

My biggest stumbling block in gum printing 
is learning to live with the softness of the prints 
after years of printing Cibachromes. At the same 
time, the softness is one of the strongest attributes 
of a gum print. 

Before exposing, I air dry the print for 15 
minutes in a cool airflow and then humidify the 
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Figures 10.191-10.192. Left, Drapery Study 2-112; right: Drapery Study 2-34, four-color gum bichromate © Dennis Spector 2014 


print for two minutes over an ultrasonic (cold mist) 
humidifier. I believe it helps achieve a consistent 
moisture content of the paper, which in turn 
helps to maintain proper registration. I use 1-mil 
polyester film to protect the negative, tape the 
negative to the print, and expose for four minutes 
under a bank of fluorescent UV tubes. 

I usually develop for 30 minutes, face down, 
with a gentle shake about every 10 minutes. I find 
black develops a bit quicker, and cyan a bit slower. 
I only rarely use a bit of brushing to clear some 
problem areas. A typical print has three layers, but 
I’ve printed with 2-7. 

I mount the prints to the backing board with 
paper corners that allow the print to be removed. I 
use white 4-ply museum board over-mats. I prefer 
Tru Vue Museum Glass and Nielsen aluminum 
profile #93 matte black frames. 

Tip: For measuring small quantities of 
concentrated gum stocks, I use a 100-1000uL 
variable volume pipettor with blue disposable tips. 
‘These are a fast and accurate way to dispense small 
volumes of liquids. 

For coating prints, I like to overlay the print 
with a plastic sheet that exposes just the area to be 
coated. I use orange polyester vinyl masking sheets, 
easy to handle and see in the dim room. I made a 


13’x17” inch lazy susan that allows me to quickly 
spin the print around as I’m coating it. 

From my experience as a scientist, I’ve learned 
that if you're making modifications to your process, 
it’s important to change only one variable at a time. 
Gum printing has many variables, and it helps to 
keep things under control if you can be as consistent 
as possible with each one. 


Creative practice 

I started printing with gum four years ago. My 
creative practice is an iterative process. It’s really 
about having an idea for a project, exploring the 
idea (often with notes or sketches or discussions), 
acting on the idea (shooting and printing), 
reviewing the results, and completing the loop by 
going back to revisit and fine-tune the original idea. 
I’ve seen others describe this process as a forward 
spiral. On a good day it feels like play. 

I utilize a similar kind of loop for each 
photograph. I start out by spending time exploring 
how I might want to print the image, create the 
print, set the print up in a temporary display 
and live with the print, and then if I decide I can 
improve on it, go back and reprint. Some images 
never make it past the temporary display stage, 
others may go through several versions before ’'m 
happy with the image. 


I initially chose to work with gum simply as a way 
to enhance my platinum prints. I really enjoy both 
gum and platinum printing: hand-coating the 
emulsion, the tactile quality of the fine art papers, 
slowing down the entire process; all of it works for 
me. Gum has the distinct advantage of allowing me 
to print in color. Another advantage is that gum 
printing is a “looser” process than printing with 
platinum, and much more prone to serendipitous 
moments of creativity. 

My first consideration before printing in gum 
is “would the image be interesting in black and 
white?” If not, there’s no point in printing the 
image and I usually don’t go any further. If I think 
the image is interesting, I consider whether adding 
color to the image will enhance it (make it more 
interesting, expressive, compelling) or detract from 
it. I also consider the tonality of the image; I prefer 
printing higher key images with limited areas of 
dark or black, or with black backgrounds that are 
discreet; I don't like working with gum prints that 
are murky. 

If I hit a creative slump, my favorite trick is 
a short nap. Usually all it takes is five minutes 
for ideas to start flowing. I also find that doing 
something that’s related to photography every day 
(even if it’s only cleaning up the darkroom) helps 
to jump-start things, makes it easier to act on ideas. 
Inertia is the enemy of creativity. 

I like to keep a notebook, sort of a “fool’s 
progress” that I can refer back to for ideas and 
technical notes. I also love looking at other people’s 
work; I'll often see things that trigger ideas for new 
ways to think about existing projects or act as a 
stimulus for creating new projects. 

When I’m stuck Il look at old images or 
negatives to get new ideas, or look at notes I’ve 
made about projects, or just take a break from 
photography and do some woodworking. I really 
believe that having more than one creative outlet is 
invaluable; it keeps you fresh and acts as a lifesaver 
for those “stuck” times. 
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Figure 10.193. Drapery Study 1-298, four-color gum bichro- 
mate © Dennis Spector 2014 


Artist Statement 

These photos were originally inspired by an 
exhibition of da Vinci’s drapery studies that I saw 
about thirty years ago in Berkeley. After initially 
printing some of the images as black and white 
in platinum, I thought it might be fun to do 
them in color. My goal was to replicate the feel 
of the original drapery studies. I began focusing 
on unexpected small drapery details that became 
obvious when I looked more closely. As the project 
progressed, I found the images were evolving, 
becoming more abstract and less identifiable as 
drapery. 


Biography 

Dennis Spector is a California artist who has been 
involved in various aspects of photography since 
the 1970s. He has worked as a commercial and 
fine-art photographer, and has done commercial 
custom printing for other photographers. At times, 
to support his art, he has taken jobs as a research 
neurobiologist working on cell-transplant therapy 
and as a computer programmer. To see more of 
Spector’s work visit dennisspector.com. 
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Figure 10.194. Roots, Monte Sereno, California gum bichromate and cyanotype using a single negative © Brian Taylor 2008 


Brian Taylor 
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Figure 10.195. Sycamore Leaves, Los Gatos Creek, California, gum bichromate and cyanotype using a single negative © 
Brian Taylor 2010 


Process 

Each of my prints start as a sheet of Arches 140 
Ib. rough watercolor paper, coated by hand with 
a layer of cyanotype photo emulsion. ‘This light 
sensitized paper is then contact printed with a full 
size negative and exposed in direct sunlight for 10 
minutes. After development in water, an image is 
produced in rich Prussian blue tones. The print 
is then hand coated again with a layer of gum 
bichromate solution (containing green gouache 
pigment) and contact printed in full sunlight for 
8 minutes. After water development, this second 
exposure rests in register on top of the blue image 
and the print begins to take on natural tones of 


greens and blues. After this layer has dried, a third 
exposure is made in brown pigment and developed 
to reveal a landscape now containing warm, natural 
tones of wood. A final exposure is made in black, 
to deepen just the shadows of the scene. In all, four 
exposures are made over several days (of sunshine!) 
in careful registration on top of one another to 
produce these handmade prints. The resulting 
artwork is archival, comprised of very permanent, 
“A lightfast Winsor Newton gouache pigment 
printed on acid free watercolor paper. 

I shrink twice, and size with good old Knox 
gelatin, 3 packs in a liter of water. Then hardened in 
Formalin 20ml:liter of water outdoors. I envy others 
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Figure 10.196. Horses, Poly Canyon, San Luis Obispo, gum bichromate and cyanotype using a single negative © Brian 
Taylor 2010 


who get great results with Gamblin PVA sizing, 
but personally haven't found anything that works 
better for me than this. I use a single negative and 
print it several times over differing exposure times 
with different colors to build up a rich, complex 
colored image. 

I use liquid gum Arabic from Bostick and 
Sullivan. I use potassium dichromate instead 
of ammonium because it’s less toxic. I mix a 
10% solution in order to keep the toxicity and 
dichromate staining down as well. The slightly 
longer printing times (maybe a couple minutes) 
are no problem. 

I use Winsor Newton Gouache and weigh it 
carefully with digital scales. I use one gram for every 
10ml of gum Arabic. I coat 1:1 gum/pigment to 
dichromate=20ml gum + 2 gms pigment + 20 ml 
dichromate, using a soft 3” wide hake brush and 
curse the inevitable loose hairs! Somewhere, there 
is a very cold rabbit or goat out there. 


In grad school, I had access to an arc lamp and loved 
every smoking, blinding, red hot, toxic minute of it. 
I currently print in the sun in California on sunny 
days, about 6 minute exposures. I also use a home 
made UVBL light bank of six 4-foot bulbs. Average 
exposure times range from 10-30 mins depending 
on what run and layer I am printing. 

I don't feel I’m finished developing in less than 
an hour. ll use whatever means necessary to get a 
beautiful print. I soak the image face down ina still 
tray of water. After the 30 minute mark, I almost 
always very gently pour a soft stream of water from 
a beaker a few inches over the print to open the 
highlights. It’s amazing to see what this very gentle 
solvent will do to the whites in the highlight areas. 

I print an average of 4 layers: I almost always 
start with a cyanotype, then print a highlight run 
with light green or yellow gouache pigments, then 
a midtone run in browns like Sepia, and a final very 


short shadow run using Lamp Black. With gouache 
pigments, I always work down from light to dark. 
My final images may be a bit thicker, beefier and 
“chewier” than the norm, due to my use of heavy 
gouaches in earth tone colors, and my desire for as 
rich a print as possible. 

I retouch with sharpened colored pencils, or a 
small spotting brush, using the same watercolors 
or gouache used to print the gum image. I’ve tried 
very hard to reproduce the incredible quality of a 
wet gum print—tried just about every finishing 
spray intended for watercolors and pastels. Even 
tried modern digital paper UV sprays. This may be 
heresy, but try using Armorall! 

I always tear off my borders by hand for a 
unique, deckled edge. In this way, I remove my 
registration marks out in the margins. 

Our only hope for success in such a serendipitous, 
treacherous, maddening process is to learn from our 
inevitable mistakes and avoid them in the future. 
Feel free to crash and burn, but take meticulous 
notes on what worked and what went wrong—write 
them on the backs of failed prints and keep them 
for future reference. As a teacher, I have a huge 
stack of “experience” or “prototypes” that I show my 
students, and they often spend more time reading 
the backs of my disasters than they do looking at 
my proud successes! 
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Figure 10.197. Beaver Dam, Truckee River, Calli- 
fornia, gum bichromate and cyanotype using a 
single negative © Brian Taylor 2006 


Shrinkage in between runs is so disappointing. 
I used to throw prints away if they shrank in 
between runs knowing I’d get a terrible double 
image due to a lack of exact registration. Along the 
way, I discovered that paper is a “living, breathing 
“object, capable of being shrunk or expanded! Now 
I control shrinkage by turning a print over and 
moistening the back with a wet paper towel and 
waiting about 5 minutes for the print to swell a bit 
till the registration marks are now proper distance 
once again! 


Creative practice 

I’ve been gum printing actively almost 40 years ever 
since becoming enchanted with the process from 
my teacher, Betty Hahn, while in graduate school 
at University of New Mexico in 1976. People look 
at beautiful, finished, multicolored gum prints and 
think they look effortless to create. I never curse 
more in my life than while printing! I often regard 
making art as the art of damage control. Just keep 
going and strive for that rare, elusive elation that 
might just occur when you flip a gum print over in 
a tray of water and the image glistens like no other 
photograph. The malleability, creative control of 
color, and beauty (when the non-silver Gods allow 
it) are unmatched by any other photo process. 
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Figure 10.198. Stevens Creek,Erosion, Mountain View, California, gum bichromate and cyanotype using a single negative 
© Brian Taylor 2006 


There has to be a proper marriage between a 
photographic image and the gum process. It’s hard 
to generalize, since I’ve seen miraculous gum prints 
of every sort of subject. I would never make a gum 
print of a portrait, but then I am floored by Robert 
Demachy’s subtle prints of ballerinas in the late 
19th century. I generally lean towards portraying 
very dense, heavy landscapes in my gum prints, 
using thick, gouache pigments in unsaturated, 
organic colors. 

My favorite quote on creativity: “Paint as you 
like and die happy.” By the writer, Henry Miller 
Put one foot in front of the other and walk into 
the studio. Chuck Close said: I always thought that 
inspiration is for amateurs. The rest of us just show 
up and get to work.” If all else fails, go to many 


exhibitions and look at the work of other artists, 
you're bound to come home envious and itching to 
borrow and surpass what they did. 


Artist statement 

These works are from The Art of Getting Lost 
series. The fast pace of modern life drives me 
toward solitude. This work portrays certain walks 
I take in search of peace in the West. Rather 
than presenting the most sweeping or spectacular 
view of a landscape, I try to reveal an authentic 
“essence” of place—often from a quiet vantage 
point. In order to print these scenes of nature in 
an appropriately organic way, I hand apply gum 
bichromate photographic emulsions directly onto 
watercolor paper. I enjoy the texture and beauty of 
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Figure 10.199. Vines, Villa Montalvo, California, gum bichromate and cyanotype using a single negative © Brian Taylor 2007 


archival 19th century processes, for they require 
the artist to slow down and better honor the image 
being printed. In this fast-paced, modern age of 
digital prints and service bureaus, I savor the tactile 
pleasures of making art by hand: building my light 
sensitive paper with multiple layers of brush- 
applied emulsions. I believe that certain works of art 
created by a human touch can contain a resonance 
of that touch: a discernible aura. 


Biography 

Brian Taylor was born in Tucson, Arizona. He 
received his B.A. Degree in Visual Arts from the 
University of California at San Diego, an M.A. 
from Stanford University and his M.F.A. at the 
University of New Mexico. His artwork which 


explores historic photographic processes, has 
been exhibited internationally and is included in 
the permanent collections of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London; and the International Museum of 
Photography at the George Eastman House, 
Rochester, New York. Taylor has been a Professor of 
Photography at San José State University for over 
30 years where he recently served as chair of the 
Department of Art and Art History. He is currently 
the Director of the Center for Photographic Art in 
Carmel, California. 'To see more of Taylor’s work, 
visit briantaylorphotography.com. 
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Figure 10.200. Assonansy #14, tricolor gum bichromate from a pinhole image © Lada Tazetdinova 2010 


Lada Tazetdinova 
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Figure 10.201. Assonansy #16, tricolor gum bichromate from a pinhole image © Lada Tazetdinova 2010 


Process 

I use Somerset paper and digital color separation 
negatives. My dichromate concentration is 5%. 
I use many watercolors, never black. I use the 
approximate ratio of 1:1 for mid-tones, 2:1 for 
shadow and 1:2 for lights, but depending on the 
image, proportions can vary. I brush coat, use a 
solarium to expose 7-12 minutes, and brush- 
develop. I print 2-3 layers for each color. 


Creative practice 

I started gum printing in 2008. Gum allows me to 
create unique color and transparency. Photography 
for me is a key to the secret garden, my mysterious 
way down the rabbit hole. My work is as much 
about the process that has always struck me as 
magical, as it is about the outcome. Each prior step 


is as important as the following one, from capturing 
light and shadows, to mixing a palette of colors, to 
bringing the images back to life. I view my creations 
as unfinished inventories of life fragments, light 
patches, colors and textures on the edge of the 
reality and imagination. 

I attempt to illustrate an elusive realm of a 
hidden, deeper reality with an infinite chain of 
undefined images, vague memories, mirages and 
clinging one on another illusions. While my 
photographs introduce a personal and sometimes 
intimate insight, they also tempt the viewer to 
improvise, question and speculate, transcending 
cultural and lingual barriers. Dim forms and 
silhouettes, halftones and spots of light and 
shadings allow the spectator to complete in his 
mind the details that were left beyond the edge of 
the photograph. 
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Figure 10.202. Assonansy #08, tricolor gum bichromate from a pinhole image © Lada Tazetdinova 2010 


Artist Statement 

Assonansy is a multipinhole series, 26x39cm which 
has the effect of lessening superfluous details. Brief 
moments of life dissolve in the infinity, leaving 
indistinct contours, echoes of aromas, blinking 
sounds and patches of light. These are stored in 
secret memory corners, until they are suddenly 
called to rise from a chasm by a new event, creating 
amazing multi-dimensional sensual experiences— 
sensations that charmingly combine incomplete 
rhymes, undefined and muffled pairs of words, 
whispers of time and five senses, assonances. The 
alternative photography techniques (pinhole, 
monocle) and print (gumprint, temperaprint, 
oilprint) methods I use in my work are meant to 
show the natural color, “uncovered” beauty and 
multidimensional nature of the captured subject. 


Biography 

Lada Tazetdinova has always been fascinated by 
photography as a magical process. She has been 
recognized in her photographers’ community for 
her unique style and innovative approaches in 
image capturing. Since 2004 Tazetdinova has been 
in over 40 solo and group art-exhibitions. Her 
works reside in international museums and art- 
galleries. She is a member of the Russian Designers 
Association and of the Russian Union of Artists. 
To see more of Tazetdinova’s work visit blot-art.ru. 
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Figure 10.203. Assonansy #20, tricolor gum bichromate from a pinhole image © Lada Tazetdinova 2010 
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Figures 10.204-10.205. Top, Horizontal Lighter; bottom, October Snow, tricolor gum bichromate and cyano- 
type © Sarah Van Keuren 2009 and 2012 respectively 


Sarah Van Keuren 
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Figure 10.206. Snow Scene, tricolor gum bichromate and cyanotype © Sarah Van Keuren 2008 


Process 
I use Scitex imagesetter separation negatives. Paper 
is BFK Rives 280gsm. I preshrink the BFK in hot 
water once. I size with hot gelatin, a tablespoon to 
a cup of water. I apply one coat and let it dry, then 
another and let it dry. Originally I hardened the 
coated gelatin in dilute formaldehyde but eventually 
discovered that this step was unnecessary. 

I printed first in lamp black watercolor from the 
K separation. Black is a risky color in gum and I 
wanted to make sure it could release cleanly from 
the fresh gelatin layers. The next riskiest is the M 
separation which mustn't be overpowering. ‘The 
third layer is the Y separation for which I used WN 
Transparent Yellow. I could not have made these 


prints before this truly transparent and warm yellow 
became available, maybe 20 years ago. Finally I 
applied a layer of cyanotype for the C separation. 
It soaked into the layers of color and unhardened 
sizing and provided a cooling, crisp finish to the 
print. 

On rare occasions I brought out highlights 
with a layer of titanium white from a positive 
transparency or printed the same layer twice to 
strengthen it. 

At UArts we use ammonium dichromate 1:15 
because exposure times are shorter. But slower 
potassium dichromate 1:30 is just fine for personal 
use. 
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I’ve used too many pigments to list but avoid 
chrome pigments and ultramarine and emerald 
green. I mix a concentration of watercolor pigment 
and gum and test it on sized scraps of the paper I 
am printing on. If the pigment lifts when rinsed in 
cool water I can use the mix; if not I have to add 
more gum brushed onto fresh scraps until it clears. 
I coat 1:1 most of the time. 

Sometimes to get higher contrast with 
continuous tone negatives I use 20% less dichromate; 
or to get less contrast use 20% more dichromate. 

I use 3-inch wooden-handled foam brushes 
from China. They are #8505 which denotes the 
fine texture of the foam. I usually can't get a buffed- 
down surface with just one foam brush and would 
often use three. 

I was mindful of my entire sheet of sized paper 
as an ‘objet’. Lots of people enjoy seeing how the 
print was made and some have framed my work 
with borders showing, but in general I have had 
my work matted so that the brushed borders don't 
show. I want to enhance the feeling of entering a 
landscape. 

Biggest stumbling block in gum printing? 
Ignorance in the general public about what a gum 
print is, a lack of understanding and appreciation 
of the fusion of disciplines that it represents. 

At UArts I used a Nu-Arc platemaker with an 
integrated timer for repeatable results. I preferred 
still development in water with a very light hose 
wash on a piece of plexi at the end but sometimes I 
hosed hard and even manipulated subtractively with 
a brush. I usually printed a minimum of 4 layers 
with sometimes a 5th layer in white from a positive. 
But the Snow print had no black separation, just 
magenta, yellow and cyan. 

I like to retouch lightly with Faber Castell felt- 
tip pens. They are archival and I can wipe them off 
with a damp tissue or rag if I’m not happy with 
what I’ve done. 

One tip is to not use formaldehyde in hardening 
my gelatin size. The paper was more receptive to the 
final layer of cyanotype if the gelatin hasn't been 


hardened, turned into plastic, by formaldehyde and 
I really didn't like using this noxious substance. 

Nowadays, I print at home in pigmented 
casein that I make from cottage cheese curds and 
plain ammonia. Only a few drops of ammonium 
dichromate are needed to sensitize the casein so 
there is less pollution involved and if things get 
really bad in the Middle East so gum is hard to 
come by, I'll be able to continue printing without 
gum. I’m back to using the sun as my light source as 
I did during my 2 decades of printing in cyanotype 
and gum from pinhole negatives. Over time it 
becomes possible to gauge how much actinic light 
your print is receiving, even with clouds passing 
over the sun. 


Creative practice 

I have been gum printing since 1974 when Lois 
Johnson, who was chair of Printmaking at the 
Philadelphia College of Art (later the University 
of the Arts), introduced gum bichromate in a 
new course titled PhotoMedia. Johnson had been 
inspired by a lavender cliché-verre print in gum 
bichromate by Corot she'd seen as a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
and also by Rauschenberg’s printing of gum 
bichromate on canvas. At PCA we used a noxious 
but ventilated carbon arc platemaker to create single 
lith negatives that we cut, masked and printed from 
in gum. I experimented with both camera images 
and drawings/paintings. Patricia Dreher, who had 
learned alternative processes in upstate NY, took 
over the experimental course from Lois Johnson. 
When Dreher’s family moved to San Francisco in 
1980, the class was passed on to me. 

My creative practice is open to where my heart 
takes me. Or maybe I should say it is open to what 
my gut sensibility doesn’t reject. I early on rejected 
the notion of uniform editions as too connected to 
the industrial revolution. Most of my gum prints 
were unique, though in some cases I made a few 
almost identical images. Mostly I followed a path 
with each print, responding to the previous layer as 
in painting. I described all the layers of printing in 
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Figure 10.207. Early Spring Trees, tricolor gum and cyanotype © Sarah Van Keuren 2006 


pencil around the edges of my gum prints in order 
to learn how to replicate or avoid results. 

‘The act of brushing on the emulsion is a creative 
act. I need to be centered and alert. I think of 
vertical brush strokes as the gravity that pulls at us; 
horizontal strokes as movement along the surface 
of the earth. 

I printed in batches of gum prints, coating 
maybe 5-12 images with a particular emulsion, 
such as my magenta equivalent that included 
alizarin crimson mixed with quinacridone magenta 
watercolor, beginning with pieces I cared least 
about and fine-tuning the saturation and exposure 
times on the platemaker as I went along. 

Why gum? Gum is like oil paint in the way 
it can be built up in translucent glazes of color 
without disturbing the layer beneath. In a search 


for atmospheric gradation, likeness and detail, I 
turned to silver photography during the 1970s 
and eventually produced 8’x10” black and white 
pinhole negatives of various sorts that I printed 
from in gum and cyanotype for 20 years. Although 
the negatives were monochromatic I managed to 
eke a full color look out of some of them by varying 
exposure times and masking with layers of pure 
gum that lifted during development with a certain 
amount of manipulation. 

Certain moments speak to me and I have the 
urge to try to preserve them like endangered species. 
My partner Harry Kalish and I are fortunate to live 
in a carriage house on the remains of a beautiful 
old estate. This sylvan setting, just outside of 
Philadelphia, is my sanctuary and outdoor studio, 
always morphing, taking the light in new ways. 
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I tend to favor late afternoon light and like to 
underexpose, creating continuity with mood of my 
pinhole prints. 

Asa child I was drawn to images including the 
early offset lithography illustrations of Maxfield 
Parrish in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, read to 
me by my father. A cache of elegant pre-WWI 
magazines, found in the attic of a house my 
family moved to, inspired me with their mix of 
illustration and photography. Also I was exposed 
to the writings of Lewis Carroll, Kenneth Graham, 
Emerson and Poe at a young age. The world evoked 
in these works was in contrast to the banalities of 
the 1950s in Chevy Chase, Maryland. My best 
friend, Linda, and I often wished we had been born 
in ‘olden times’ when forests were deep and the 
world was still intact, before the World Wars, the 
atomic bomb — and later housing developments. 
My work exhibits nostalgia for the Belle Epoque 
though I am well aware of the drawbacks of that 
time, especially for women. Basically I'd like to give 
the viewer a pictorial plunge into a utopian scene, 
a moment of refreshment. 

I think it helps to have a variety of materials at 
hand, ready-to-go. It is demoralizing to be rested 
and feeling creative only to get bogged down with 
unanticipated problems. This means that you need 
to be thinking about your work and planning 
ahead of time for a dedicated printing session. I 
rest and pay attention to my dreams. I know that 
my subconscious mind is at work. Often I will look 
at one of my current works and feel dissatisfaction 
yet won't know what to do. Then a few days later 
the next step will become apparent. 


Artist statement 

I printed this body of work during the years when 
we had a Scitex imagesetter at the University of 
the Arts. This machine produced CMYK negatives 
for the offset industry in the days when separation 
negatives were contact-printed onto sensitized 
offset lithograph plates. A very sophisticated 
program produced excellent 400dpi silver negatives 
on ortholith film. Printing in watercolor gum 


bichromate equivalents of black, magenta, and 
yellow plus cyan in cyanotype solution as the final 
layer, 1 was able to obtain a neutral gray where I 
wanted it and undistorted colors. This was a golden 
age of gum bichromate photographic printing for 
me. By around 2012 it was no longer possible to 
get repairs for the Scitex. Negatives were by then 
directly written onto lithographic plates with lasers. 
I experimented with inkjet negatives on Pictorico 
film and was no longer able to get a neutral gray and 
my palette seemed skewed. My colleague Sandra 
Davis has been able to make such negatives work 
for her with special curves but I decided to make 
this an excuse for reverting to my origins of drawing 
and painting which I do now using sensitized 
pigmented casein and cyanotype in addition to 
pencil, Plaka, India ink and watercolor. 


Biography 

Sarah Van Keuren is a printmaker/photographer 
who works in alternative non-silver processes. She 
majored in art history at Swarthmore College, 
studied printmaking at the Philadelphia College 
of Art, and received an MFA in Photography from 
the University of Delaware. From 1980-2014 Van 
Keuren taught non-silver printmaking processes 
at the University of the Arts. She also taught 
workshops across the U.S. and in Finland. She is 
author of A Non-Silver Manual available for free 
now at alternativephotography.com. Her work is 
in the collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, the Free Library of Philadelphia, the National 
Museum of American Art at the Smithsonian, Bryn 
Mawr College, Haverford College, Swarthmore 
College and the State Museum of Pennsylvania in 
Harrisburg. Schmidt-Dean Gallery in Philadelphia 
represents Van Keuren’s work. To see more of Van 
Keuren’s work, visit sarahvankeuren.com. 
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Figure 10.208. Visualizing Chi, drawing, watercolor, matte black Plaka, and titanium white casein © Sarah Van Keuren 2015 
“The ability to pre-visualize was considered important among photographers such as Minor White, Ansel Adams, and Edward 
Weston. In my post-camera work at home | am beginning to give physical form to what | imagine, as in Visualizing Chi. When 
| do my nightly exercises based in part on Chi Gong | begin to see different forms and colors of energy between my hands. 
Afterwards, as | go to sleep, | am mindful of the patterns and strange faces that emerge and dissolve behind my eyelids. In 
the morning | try to recover dreams and continue them in lucid dreaming. | am searching for my own personal icons that 
somehow unite the conscious and the unconscious. The grey/white oval of Chi (shown above and printed through my grand- 
mother's lace) is one of my personal icons. It is printed in titanium white casein upon various layers of drawing, watercolor and 
matte black Plaka. | like printing in casein because | can make this colloid, this suspension for dry pigment and dichromate 
sensitizer, in the kitchen from cottage cheese and household ammonia, and because it requires less dichromate than gum 
bichromate. | extend my sincere thanks to book artist/teacher Rosae Reeder who demonstrated casein printing to my ad- 
vanced non-silver class and me for many semesters at The University of the Arts. And indirect thanks to esteemed Philadelphia 
photographer, Don Camp, who taught casein to Rosae.” 
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Figure 10.209. Ten in Hand, pseudo-color gum bichromate © Melanie Walker 2014 


Melanie Walker 
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Figures 10.210-10.211. Left, Seed Bank, right: Trophy, pseudo-color gum bichromate both © Melanie Walker 2014 


Process 
My two favorite papers are Fabriano Artistico and 
Somerset satin. I shrink at least once, and used 
to size with three coats of gelatin hardened with 
formaldehyde but now I use PVA diluted 1:3. I use 
regular commercial gum and saturated ammonium 
dichromate. 

I tend to work with gum in the same manner 
I cook, with a dash of this or that rather than 
systematically. My coating formula is anywhere 
from 1:1 to 1:3. I found that I could vary my 
dilution of gum/pigment mixture to sensitizer to 
vary contrast when using a single negative in order 
to pull out a range of information and tonalities. 


I brush-coat with a hake brush. I print between 
5-10 layers. I retouch with colored pencils and 
chalk pastels stabilized with a fixative. 

I get bogged down on framing/finishing: love 
showing process but sometimes it can take away 
from the subtlety of an image. Whether I show 
borders or not depends on the image. 

My biggest stumbling block is images that are 
compatible with the process. 


Creative Practice 

I’ve been gum printing since the 1970s. I learned 
about the process from my father, Todd Walker 
who was an early practitioner of the process. He 
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researched the process in the 1950s and some of 
his first works were in the early 1960s. I tried to 
work with the process in the early 1970s while I 
was in grad school but the images that called for 
the process happened in the late 1970s. 

I tend to be fluid and work with a variety of 
processes. A new body of work that I am currently 
working with addresses my life long struggle with 
my visual impairment that I have lived with since 
birth. 

I try to make images on a daily basis. Art is a 
discipline just like anything else and it requires 
discipline. 

I use gum when sometimes I just want to see 
how an images translates into a handmade image. 
And whether an image calls for gum is something 
intuitive. ..something that can't be put into words. I 
generally work with one negative and make up the 
colors as I go along. Ideas are the easy part but the 
follow through is where things can get challenging. 
It is important to learn how to be comfortable with 
uncertainty because the only right answer is to 
work. If I have a slump I merely work through it... 


Artist statement 

Stories from Home: Blind Side embraces the blind 
side of my unique vision where there is frequent 
misunderstanding about what is in front of me. The 
work is generated from home because it is where 
I can allow myself to experience my blindness 
rather than fighting it. This new, spontaneous 
body of work is an attempt to create a bridge to 
understanding, compassion and empathy, seeing 
how another might experience the world. My 
blindness is where I dream. I live in two worlds 
being both sighted and blind, which places me in 
a unique position to be a bridge between worlds. 
In the works I intentionally create soft images to 
convey this visual challenge by printing my images 
on paper and a sheer fabric that floats over the top 
of the paper printed image. The double images 
never quite merge leaving viewers with a sense of 
questioning what constitutes reality. 


Biography 

Melanie Walker has been a practicing artist for over 
4O years. Her expertise is in the area of alternative 
photographic processes, digital and mixed media 
as well as large scale photographic installations 
and more recently, public art. She attended San 
Francisco State University for a Bachelor's degree 
in Art (1972) and Florida State University for 
an MFA (1975). She has received a number of 
awards including an NEA Visual Arts Fellowship, 
Colorado Council on the Arts Fellowship and an 
Aaron Siskind Award. She taught at a number 
of universities including San Francisco State 
University, SUNY Albany, Alfred University 
and the University of Kentucky, Lexington. She 
currently teaches in the Media Arts Area at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, and has work in 
several collections including LACMA, Center for 
Creative Photography, Princeton Art Museum and 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Walker is a third generation photographer. Her 
grandfather was an engineer who helped build the 
sound studios in Hollywood and dabbled in an 
improvised bathroom darkroom. Her father Todd 
Walker achieved great success in 1950s Chevy car 
advertising before he left advertising to become a 
beloved university professor at Art Center, UCLA 
extension, University of Florida and University of 
Arizona in Tucson. He was a pioneer in historical 
photographic processes in the early 1960s. See The 
History of Gum. Both men influenced Walker's 
fascination with the medium. To see more of 
Walker’s work, visit melaniewalkerartist.com. 
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Figure 10.212. Around the House, pseudo-color gum bichromate © Melanie Walker 2014 
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Figure 10.213. Enlighten, one-layer gum over platinum © Sam Wang 2015 
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Figure 10.214. Amy at Bamboo Forest, one-layer gum over platinum © Sam Wang 2015 


Process 

I’ve been gum printing since the 1970s. I use 
Platine, Fabriano Artistico, Rives Heavyweight, 
or other papers. I don’t generally shrink paper; if 
I do, I do so once. No sizing. Simple negatives. 
Powdered gum and ammonium dichromate from 
0.5% to 10%. I use DuPont Aqueous, Winsor 
Newton, Daniel Smith, and clay pigments. My 
coating mix consists of 1:1 with gum and water 
plus dichromate powder, or 1:1:1 with gum, 
water, and 20% dichromate. I brush coat. I use an 
Amergraph exposure unit, and print from 56-180 
units under it. I use automatic development with 
spray sometimes. I print 1-3 layers of gum, often 


times over cyanotype or platinum as the first layer. 
Borders are part of the image so they are always 
left in. 

My biggest stumbling block is wrong paper or 
staining pigments. Recently I color-separate into 
2 colors instead of 3, and try to give a hint of a 
spectrum of colors with that. The initial idea was 
from Phil Davis, who taught me so much. Less 
and less do I need to reproduce accurate colors. 
More and more I just want to make some visual 
poetry that I would like to see and enjoy. I liked 
the subtlety achieved — sort of making the image a 
suggestion instead of a description. 
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Figure 10.215. Fear to Forget, one-layer gum over platinum © Sam Wang 2015 


‘These prints were made specifically for this book. 
Returning to using gum over platinum instead 
of cyanotype over platinum which has been my 
practice as of late gave me more creative controls 
that were missing in cyanotype. The warmth of 
platinum/ palladium complements nicely with the 
coolness of the pigments in the gum. 


Creative practice 
I choose gum because you can use almost any 
color you wish and you can push and pull with it, 
changing the appearing during development. The 
images that I find work with gum are ones that 
usually do not have formality, ones that can benefit 
from the attention. 

My subject matter almost always involves skin. 
When human skin rendered in watercolor pigments 


on paper suggests the real thing, it leaps in one’s 
mind and belief system and creates magic. Over- 
labored prints that look exactly like the real subject 
matter don't have such power anymore. 

My tip is be willing to make mistakes in order 
to overcome. I get out of a creative slump by getting 
busy and doing something. 


Artist statement 

I enjoy the discovery in photography and never 
get tired of using the camera to see and processes 
to master. It’s this continuous search for answers 
that gets me out of bed and eager to start my work. 
It is the excitement of this never-ending learning 
process that I try to pass on to students. Beginning 
in the late 1960s with photo-silkscreen, I have been 
working with “alternative” processes all my career. 
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Figure 10.216. Fig Hug, two-layer gum over platinum © Sam Wang 2015 


Biography 

Sam Wang was born in Beijing in 1939 and grew 
up in Hong Kong before coming to college in the 
US. He received an MFA in photography from 
the University of lowa in 1966 and began to teach 
photography at Clemson University. After 40 years 
of teaching and the co-initiation of a graduate 
digital animation program, he retired as Alumni 


Distinguished Professor. He lives between Clemson 
and China, and continues to create his own work, 
write, and teach workshops. Along with Sandy 
King, Zhong Jianming, and Christina Z. Anderson 
he co-authored Handcrafted: The Art and Practice of 
the Handmade Print (2015) now in its 2nd edition. 
To see more of Wang’s work visit samwang.us. 
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Figure 10.217. The Gate of Transformation: A Journey of Light and Color, 66”x 86” gum bichromate over 
cyanotype mural (1134 squares) © Marydorsey Wanless 2014 


Marydorsey Wanless 
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Figure 10.218. Dance of the Sunflowers, 21-piece mural of gum bichromate over vandyke brown © Marydorsey Wanless 2007 


Process 
Dance of the Sunflowers is 7’x5 “high, made up 
of 21 pieces. I love the roadside sunflowers that 
dance in the Kansas wind in the fall. The colors of 
gold and green and red inspire me. It is a perfect 
subject matter for gum + Van Dyke. I used Arches 
watercolor paper shrunk once and size with PVA, 
for this piece after the Vandyke brown layer. 

I select a digital photograph that inspires me. 
I intensify the colors in Photoshop. Then I use a 
standard tricolor negative process; flip image, invert, 
separate into RGB channels, print on Pictorico at 
300 dpi. My gum Arabic is 14% from the premade 
gallon jug. My dichromate is 14% potassium, 
adding enough dichromate to the bottle to always 
have crystals at the bottom. 

I have certain colors that I use most of the time. I 
make the gum solutions with these pigments ahead 


of time, and keep them in air tight bottles. That way 
the solution is ready to go when I want to print. 

I use a zone scale to get the time and solution 
correct, and write it on each bottle. 

I have found that expensive pigments are worth 
the money: they work much better, are smoother, 
and don't flake off as much. Daniel Smith has good 
watercolors. 

I use a 1:1 coating formula. I coat with a hake 
brush. If I take care of the brushes, they last a very 
long time (years). When printing a large body of 
work, I normally use a different brush for each color. 

I like to show the borders because it shows the 
“hand” of the artist. (It doesn't always work though.) 

My biggest stumbling block in gum printing? 
Getting the time perfect for each layer; that also 
means sometimes remaking a negative to get the 
correct color. 
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I develop face down. I print an average of 4-5 
layers. I like using Van Dyke with gum; it gives a 
brown base and good contrast. I had painted the 
highlights on this piece.... Put under UV lights 
without negatives. 

The Gate of Transformation mural I did during 
my 2014 residency at Maitland Art Center, Florida. 
It is made up of 1134 2” squares. It is a conceptual 
piece that refers to the transformation in color in 
my work during my residency. When I arrived in 
Florida, I had left the Midwest winter. My color 
palette was dark and dull. After a month in sunny 
Florida, my color palette was bright with yellows 
and greens. ‘The alternating symbols are from the 
gates into the art center complex. It was made on 
watercolor paper with both negatives and positives 
of the two symbols (flower and spiral). I knew 
before I arrived in Maitland that I would be making 
a mural using the symbols. All of the pieces were 
made outside in the sun, and floated on water also 
outside in the sun. I began with cyanotype on most 
of the early squares, but only used gum later in the 
month. The cyanotype made the squares too dark 
and contrasty, which I was moving away from. I 
struggled to make each piece unique. I even used 
some kid’s tempera paint to get bright turquoise 
and opaque white for more variety. I used Daniel 
Smith watercolors otherwise. 


Creative practice 

I've been gum printing since 1998. I am inspired 
for my gum work by color. I look for images that I 
feel would be exciting printed in gum bichromate. 
I know what the gum colors will look like, and 
am always watching for imagery that will look 
particularly good. I use many alternative processes, 
but when inspired by color, I use gum. 

My subjects include bodies of work on nostalgic 
seaside travel scenes; Kansas landscapes; more 
conceptual work. 

When I am ina creative slump I have faith... I’m 
patient.... and I just keep working. It will happen! 


Figure 10.219. Detail, The Gate of Transformation: A Journey 
of Light and Color, 66”x 86” gum bichromate over cyano- 
type mural (1134 squares) © Marydorsey Wanless 2014 


Biography 

Marydorsey Wanless is a photo-based visual artist 
working with historical photographic alternative 
processes, and an educator, living in Topeka, 
Kansas. She is a retired Associate Professor 
Emerita of Photography in the Art Department at 
Washburn University in Topeka, where she taught 
black&white darkroom, digital, and alternative 
process photography for sixteen years. She received 
the all-university Ned Fleming Excellence in 
Teaching Award in 2011. She has exhibited 
regionally, nationally, and internationally and her 
work has been published in numerous books and 
magazines. Wanless received a Bachelors of Science 
in Art Education with teaching certification in 
1971, and a Masters of Arts in Interior Design 
in 1972, both from the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. She completed a Masters of Fine Arts 
in Photography from Kansas State University 
in 2009. To see more of Wanless’ work visit 
marydorseywanless.com. 
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Figure 10.220. Detail, Prairie Sunflowers, 21-piece mural of gum bichromate over Vandyke brown © Marydorsey Wanless 
2007 
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Figure 10.221. Paris Horse, quadcolor gum bichromate © Ellie Young 2010. 


Ellie Young 


Process 

For gum I use Bergger or Yupo paper. Yupo creates 
a more photographic look. 1 do not shrink paper— 
just have a layer of white as my base—Bergger is 
such a stable paper. I size Bergger with undiluted 
Gamblin PVA but Yupo requires no sizing. I do 
simple CMYK negatives pin registered using a 
pegged board. I use 14° Baume gum Arabic, 15% 
potassium dichromate, and Sennelier powdered 
pigments. My coating mix is 1:1 gum/dichromate 
and 0.5 pigment. I brush first, followed by a 
roller until the surface is almost dry. My exposure 
times under UVBL are 1-5 minutes depending 
on negatives and effects. I develop face down 
for approximately 5 minutes, and then work the 
surface. Each print is from 6-8 layers depending 
on the depth of colour I want. I never retouch. I 
don't show borders. My biggest stumbling block is 


over exposure. 


Creative practice 

I create photographs, and teach, using many 
different processes, some discovered almost 180 
years ago. My captivation with the art, science and 
the craft of the handmade photograph is at many 
levels. I would not say gum is my only process of 
choice, but it is one I never stop loving to create 
colour in a easily controlled creative manner (as 
opposed to 4 colour carbon). 

What determines whether an image will 
become a gum print is purely colour. I like bright 
colours, and to be fun and totally creative in how 
the colours can be twisted. 

Gum is the one of the few processes I use digital 
capture for—most other processes I use 8°x10” 
large format film. 

If I have a slump in other processes I turn to 
gum to inspire me. I love gum printing as it allows 
a sense of freedom and colour that most other 
processes will not allow. Apart from a few basic 
rules it allows creativity to run wild. 
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Figure 10.222. Once Loved, My Doll, quadcolor gum bichro- 
mate © Ellie Young 2015 


Biography 

Ellie Young is the founder of Gold Street Studios. 
Since its establishment in 1999 Gold Street Studios 
has become the centre for alternative processes in 
Australia and New Zealand. The studio provides a 
resource centre for photographic imagemakers and 
attracts both local and international participants 
seeking to advance their knowledge and skills in 
the art, craft and science of traditional handmade 
and early photographic print processes. To see more 
of Young’s work visit goldstreetstudios.com.au. 
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Figures 10.223-10.228. From top left to bottom right, River Baptism (With Mars Imagery) #4, #7, #5 #8, #3, 

#6, tricolor gum over cyanotype © Christine Zuercher 2011. Zuercher (Dayton, Ohio) is pursuing her MFA at 
East Carolina University (Greenville, North Carolina). Zuercher says, “The River Baptism (With Mars Imag- 

ery) series revolves around an Internet e-mail that informed me of one month in August 2010 in which the 
planet Mars would be as large as the Moon. Needless to say it was untrue. And beyond dreams | had been 
having of this occurrence it was my factless faith that became of great interest to me. It is the correlation 
between this faith and a religious faith that | have been exploring. There is something truly lonely and beauti- 
ful about standing in a body of water waiting for a miracle to occur.” To see more of Zuercher’s work visit 
christinezuercher.com. 
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. The Beacon Vol 6 1894, 83 talks of new papier velours by 
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. The Beacon Vol 7 1895, 8. 


. The Beacon Vol 11 1899 Under The Printing Room, “Mr. 
W. J. Warren on the Gum Bichromate Process,” 244-245. 


. “Some Gum-Bichromate Hints” in The Camera, Vol 3 
1899, 213-4. 


. “Gum-Bichromate Printing” in The Camera Vol 3 1899, 
210-212. 


. The Photogram Vol 6 1899, 170-1. Color Printing in Gum 
Bichromate, from a paper by E. Wallon. 


. Ihe Photogram Vol 7 1900, 118. 
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